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YHE name of M. Ferdinand Barbedienne 


| is that of a great reformer of the in 
rial arts In no country has any 
won by the same means the fame 


ech he enjoys, and only a few of the 
favored handicraftsmen have ever 
d the privilege, and that, too, after their 


ith, of sueh renown as this illustrious 


Ni 
moment what 


yvator has acquired during s life. 
is reflect for a aboml 
bronzes 


tions were accepted as artistic 


Let 


productions which fi 


years ago us remember even 


vured at the first 


ersal exhibition at London in 1851 
By comparison the present state will seem 
e the last word of progress and the 


eal of perfection The decorative arts 


ive been veritably re 
all tl 


he 
pieces of the plastic artists of antiquity, 


vived and enriched 
from sources of beauty ; the mas 
the Renaissance, and of the eighteenth 
entury have been reproduced in such 
inner that they can henceforward enter 
he 
of our modern sculptors no longer exist 


ie most modest homes; while t works 
the exclusive joy of a single possessor, 
it in their turn the 
Publie taste 
purified; and 
renewed acquaintance with the immortal 
najesty of the of 
rendered it necessary for the industry of 


in all 


also contribute to 
isure of our daily life 


is been revolutionized and 


works antiquity has 


ronze 


its branches to demand the 


best only of modern work. The artists 


ive recognized the fact with joy. The 
irtisans have followed suit, and sought 
0 educate themselves up to the dignity 

their task. Even the manufacturers 


. 1 
emselves, in spite of ney itable econom 


il considerations and anti-artistic pre ju 
ces, have not escaped the salutary influ 


nee of the respect for beauty. The his 


ry of this revolution of taste, and of 
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maustry Of artistic PON Ze S 0 a irre 
extent the history of the life and Ork 
of M. Ferdinand Barbed nne, which it 
is proposed to sketch in the following 
pages 

The transformation of the bronze indus 
trv is due almost entirely to an Ing@enious 
invention of Achille Collas, of whieh M 
Barbedienne was the first to foresee the 
future. Collas, who was born in 1795 
and who died in 1859, was the veritable 


type of the inventor, thorough] 


iV unprac 
tical, neglectful of pecuniary interests 


bending to no authority, ventle, taeciturn 


distrustfu 


He was by trade a mechani 


cian He worked first on cloek-makers’ 


tools, and then on surgical 


At the end of the First 


for some time in the 


instruments. 
Empire he served 
at the be 


ning of the Restoration he established him 


my; win 
self modestly as a small tool-maker, and 
for the 


rest of his days he lived all alone 
with no company but his dog and an old 
woman-servant, and proceeded to invent 
and take out patents forall sorts of things 
from 
hollow 


tention, 


buckle-making machines down to 


His 


was principally turned 


bricks and drain-pipes at 


hnowever, 


to mechanical engraving, for which he 


took out his first patent in 1825, and which 
he rapidly perfected and applied not mere 
ly to the 


engraving of dDank-notes and to 


all kinds of industrial engraving on met 


al wood. leather. and pape r, | i~taiso to ar 


tistic engraving in the mezzotint stvle 


[In 1836 Collas sueceeeded in applving the 


principles of the diagraph and the panto 
gyraph, } 


vhich form the basis of his en 


eraving machines to the reproduction and 
reduction of sculpture in relief and in the 


round 


At the same time Frédéric Sau 

vage the hnventor of the serey prope e! 

RR Harpe Brothers the Off - 
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, G rted fro i ditferer ou il 

’ ‘ Tere nethnods ata s ir re 

at two men, almost nh the 

ime on took oul patents Tor the me 

ea ( ematica reproauc on 

. ne [ SVSsI OT Sauvage as 

seque t adopted bY sé eral Par slan 
houses here it is n use 


In 1839 Collas became the partner of M 


Barbedier hit and His Mach ihe mproved 
na ih many respects pe rfected Since fils 
aeatl Will remain for some vears the ex 
‘ sive property of his survivor Into 
the details of the delicate mechanism of 
the Collas reducing lathe I have no right 
to enter: the principle of the machine is, 
however common property, and may 
therefore be summarily deseribed without 
prejudice to the interest Of anv one \t 
the end of a horizontal bench suppose a 
point, to Which is attached by a unl 

vers jou tthe extremity Of a iong’ wood 
( mar ol n, provided i i longitu 
a CrOOV l ( runt Oo Carriages 
ere a v t hie StUuTnpP Or runnel tie 
other a g gy point lo this arm is at 
tached a stem « steel pierced holes 
a S stem 1S 1tse¢ connectec { i 

rl -< rages oO other steel rods Iike 

se pierced i holes yy means oO 

( ie distances and relat ropor 

ms m e gra ea. S bal 1th 

S stem and two connecting rods always 
Orms two eq mcular triangies described 
nt ‘ ( (on the neh, ata 

qistance ( ( hi 7 ried a ire 
placed t »roul tables or supports, wear 
oor if il endless secre so that 
Lhe ( revolve hie retaining e san 
i € positiol These supports are fix 
ed opposite e too irriages, and one r¢ 
ceives the mode ind the othe e block 
of plaster or other material which is to be 


insformed into a reprod iction of the 
Il le | Oh a read iced scale The Ope rator 
holds the wooden bar lightly, and makes 
he dulled point or runner pass over the 
vhole surface of the model, while at the 
same time the sharp steel vraver cuts into 

e plaster block, and reproduces mathe 
matically the trajectory described by the 
aul ed po ht, lnasmuc as both tools WoOrk 
re The proportions 


, ) 1 1 
ot the reduction are nixed bv the mathe 


itical adjustment of the proportions of 
e equiang ilar triangles above deseri ed, 
yy the corresponding adjustment of 
Lhe MN ode al ad Lie DLOCK of piaster on the 
revolving tables It is obvious that ina 


complete revolution of the tables it 

ble to trace on the two surfaces 
infinity of similar curves in the merid 
planes of the model and of the reductio 
and DV repeatin the operation In an 
finity of plane s, Which the universal i 
of the bar allows, and by turning 


model and the plaster block, it W il] pe p 


sible to obtain the reduced reproduct 
of the whole surface of the model Ee 
reduction is not only theoretically exa 
but, inasmuch as it is obtained by the rx 
duction of the lines of grand curvat 
traced by the tool, it also gives the fine 
results, because there are the lines whi 
best represent the surface, and whose pei 
fection, above all other things, gives 
artistic value to a statue or group KY 
the reduction of low reliefs Collas invent 
ed a self-acting machine, driven by steam 
power, which is an application of tl 
same principle ; that is to Say, the desig 
Is graven by a point following and re peat 
ing with an automatic and svnchrono 
movement all the movements etfected 
another point or runner which traverse 
the whole surface of the model in re 
Naturally the reducing lathes may be also 
used for the reverse process of enlargt 
and the reprocuction may be made not 
only in plaster, but also in wood, ivory 


marble, malachite, and all 





materials which the steel 
craver can attack. 

M Barbe dienne, before he entered t 
partnership with Collas, was a simp 
dealer in wall paper. Born in Norman 
dy in 1810, he came to Paris to make him 
self a position in the world, bringing wit] 
him little except the astuteness and ob 
stinate will of his countrymen, rare nat 
ural taste, and a broad appreciation of 
beauty. While he was in the wall-paper 
business his suggestions and demands 
contributed to arouse the manufacturers 
from their lethargic state of mere mechan 
ical production, and to make them look 
upon wall-paper really as a decoration 
and not a mere covering of wall surfac« 
His dream already was to direct the dec 
orative arts into a new, and healthy way 
but the dream was as vet little more 
than a vague aspiration. He felt that he 
had an innate appreciation of the beauti 
ful: but he had never travelled; he had 
seen little: he was not even quite sure ol 


his voeation until the day when he bought 


Decamps’s splendid study for ** The Defeat 
of the Cimbrians,” exhibited in the Salon 
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of 1834. He was not rich enough to pay 
or the work except by instalments: even 
he sacrifice was a great one for a 
man in his position but the temp 


is irresistible, and so the picture 
is deposited in the hands of a banker 


vl 


intil the whole debt was discharged. This 


ise was the beginning of a collection 


of pictures which has since become pr 


cious, and it served to confirm M. Barbe 


dienne in his pursuit of beauty in all the 
rms OL art 
nhate taste, power of initiative, a mod 
erate equable and sure temperament, 
trong will, a comprehension of the tal 
ents of others, the faculty of unliving 
t se talents, of inspiring them th his 


own taste, and of making them work to 
vrethner in the @7se mble of the execution of 

s plans and ideas by some undefinable 
moral and personal impulse—such are the 
qualities which have enabled M. Barbe 
dienne to create the vast establishment 
) er vhich he how presides, and which 


began in a very modest way in the year 


\ reduction in plaster of the Venus of 


Mi 0) obtained by tne primitive Collas 


lathe, was the first and for some vears the 
only production of the new firm Then 
' 


followed the Diana of Gabii and other 


antiques from the Louvre; a foundery and 


} 17 7 
finishing shops were cradually added: and 


f} 


after vegetating for ten years, M. Barbe 
dienne, unknown, but confident of the ex 
cellence of his effort. sent to the exhibi 
tion at London in 1851, besides the redue 
tions of antique statuary and various dec 
orative bronze 3. a reproad iction of Lorenzo 
Ghiberti’s principal door of the Baptistery 
of Florence, reduced to the seale of one 
half by the Collas process, together with 
a magnificent book-case of ebony, dee 
orated with bronze ornaments, reduced 
from works of the Italian Renaissance 
This exhibit was a triumph; the firm of 
Co is a 


1d Barbedienne received the high 


est special medal, and the fortune of the 
house was assured At the universal ex 
ition at Paris in 1855, Achille Collas 


rece ed the gvrand medal of honor for his 


reducing lathe, and at the universal ex 

bitions at London in 1862, at Paris in 
IS67, at Vienna in 1873, and at Paris in 
i878. M. Barbedienne and his eollabora 
| ehest recompenses for 
ork whieh had pecome Ve iT by year 


more and more excellent and more and 


Thanks to the wonderful invention 
Collas, who was, as one may say 
Gutenberg of statuary, M. Barbedie: 
drove out of the market the wrete 
models of the Empire and the Restorati: 
which could not for a moment bear c 
parison with the reproductions of the 
works of antiquity Which he was } 
cing within the reach of the general 1 
lie Then followed reproductions of 
great works of the Italian Renaissan: 
and of the French sculptors Germain P 
lon, Coysevox, Couston, Caffieri, and ( 
dion furthermore, considering just 
that art would become mummified 


were forced to live entirely in the past, M 
Barbedienne gradually extended the a 
vantages of the Collas process to 
finest productions of modern art, and 
mitted to the illustrious company of t 
great ancestors of Greece, Italy, «a 
France, works like Rude’s ‘‘ Mereury 
Pradier’s **Sapho,” Aizelin’s ** Mignon 
Chapu’s ‘* Youth,” Mercié’s ‘* David,” an 
Paul Dubois’s ** Military Courage.” iM 
multiplication of such works as these nat 
urally influenced the accessories and sur 
roundings of daily life, and to meet thi 
demand for beautiful objects, and to show 
the way to others, M. Barbedienne ex: 
cuted those monumental pieces of furmi 
ture which have at each universal exh 
bition been examples of taste in design 
and perfection in execution, Atthe same 
time Falguiére, Guillemin, Carrier-Bel 
leuse, Constant Sévin, Claudius Popeli 
Serre, and other artists were called upon 
to design torcheéres, lampadaria, vases 
jewel caskets, clocks, and all kinds of o1 
namental bronzes for house decoratio: 
while from the ovens of the enamel depart 
ment artists like Thesmar were succeed 
ing in introducing into our habitations 
some of the harmonies of colors familia 
to Eastern people. The beautiful in a 
its manifestations has been the constant 
concern of M. Barbedienne. What thi 
hand of man has done, the hand of mai 
ean do. Such has been his conviction i 
that never-resting initiative which has 
made him a pioneer in the revival an 
continuation of so many branches of tli 
industrial arts. 

M. Barbedienne’s countrymen have been 
the first to recognize his merits and thi 
Importance of his life-work. He has re 
ceived all the official honors that a French 


man ean obtain, but of all these distine 


tions the one perhaps which he values 
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nost highly is the respect of his eol 
igues, who at the exhibition of 1878 
proclaimed him the father of their indus 


\ Le pe re du bronze 


At the present day the manufactory of 


\ML. Barbedienne in the Rue de Lanery 


vives employment to some 450 workmen, 
ind 1s the most complete establishment of 
ie kind in France, for it comprises in its 


various departments all the branches of 


IN 


ES 














awe 


ENAMFEI 


the bronze industry, from the 


of the 


formation 


alloy in ingots to the @ilding and 


f the fir 


burnishing Ol shed metal, and its 
application to the rational adornment ol 
cabinet-work reduction, moulding, cast 
mne@. chiselling, turning’, mounting; bronz 
ing, gilding, ga Vanoplasty, marble -cut 


ting, glass-engraving cloisonné and cham 


plevé enamel, photography, designing 


all these operations are together 
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i series ¢ rKShHOps i sit to thie 
pai ol hich I shall ask the reader 
eceompal rie By this means, and 
reneral explanations 

tt processes, I shall hope to 

SOLE npression of the dithieulties 

‘ the production of artistic bronze 
lf md oO the jUalitlies which it Is 
to obtam Within the limited 
tted to me [ make no pretence 
more than a ery general outiie 
subject CU Sed Ol ¢ hich 
require a rhe i uanie Oo its 

te treatment 


eneral aspect o e manufactory 

thing particularly striking Like 

ill Parisian manufactories, it 1S an 
elomeration of old houses and buildings 
iave been transformed and more 

or less successfully adapted to their pre 
sent use, and which are connected by a 
wvrinth Of tortuous passages and queer 
Lireases The workshops are utterly 
out uniformity, and full of pictu 
esque ind Interesting corners, and, above 
|. full of interesting faces Amongst the 
proverbially intelligent Parisian work 


ou will find none more intelligent 


in the metal orkers, none more artis 
tic insentiment,and none more eifted with 
it faculty of rapid assimilation whieh 
renders the Parisian workman so suscep 


i 
le to the influence of his surroundings. 
e whole establishment is a sort of re 
public, receiving supreme direction from 
s president, M. Barbedienne, who reserves 
for himself the right of initiative, but oth 
erwise leaves his ministers and his col 
aborators free. As regards execution and 
means and methods of working, each man 


s his own master, and each department 


s independent. If any man has improve 
ments to recommend or experiments to 
make, he is free to do so No one’s activ 
itv is absolutely cireumseribed. ‘* We all 
belong,” says M. Barbedienne, ‘‘to the 


ereat family of workmen who from cen 
tury to century form a continuous chain to 
hand on to future ages the work of the 
past incessantly a igmented Each of us 
has, therefore, the right to express him 
self without being hampered by any rou- 
tine Within practical limits this doe- 
trine is carried out in all the workshops 
The men respect their president, esteem 
him as the director of their artistic con- 
sciences, and honor him as a patriot who 
has devoted his whole life and his whole 


thought to the resuscitation and glorifica- 


tion of his industry There is somethin 
touching in the relations of these me 
and their austere chief, who, by a stran, 
coincidence, has many points of ress 
blanece, both physically and morally 
the creat sculptor Barve, of whom lhe 
an ardent admirer. They Know that 
has always restricted his personal 
vithin the severest limits: that he } 
lived all his life as the most modest 
bachelors, and Imposed Upon himself ¢ 
ery sacrifice in order to agerandize 
industry, and in order to represent 
country worthily at the great internat 
al competitions 

Let us visit the workshops, and wat 
the production of a bronze statue throug 
its various stages We will take, for 
stance, Antonin Merciée’s group ** Glo 
Vietis The seulptor’s clay model is fit 
reproduced in plaster, in which form it 


taken to the reducing department a long 


room where a dozen men are worki 
at Collas lathes, under the INSplratio 
of the honored shade of the inventor 
whose bust in bronze oecupies a niche al 
one end of the shop. The foreman caste: 
and the foreman mounter consult togeth 
er with the foreman of the reducing de 
partment, and the plaster model is cu 
into sections in the manner whieh is con 
sidered by them to be most advantageous 
Each fragment is coated with stearin« 
to protect it, and to enable the runner o 
the Collas lathe to glide over it smoothly 
The measurements are taken: the propo} 
tions of the reduction decided upon; and 
blocks of plaster are cut and seulped ap 
proximately to the form of each section 
which has to be reduced. The section of 
the model and the corresponding block of 
plaster, or poupee, as it is called, are place a 
on the revolving tables of the lathe; the 
machine is adjusted, and the model is re 
produced in the manner already mention 
ed above in the description of the appa 
ratus. Simple as it may seem, this pro 
cess of reduction requires great skill and 
delicacy of touch; it is a veritable art in 
itself, full of minutia and details which 
we need not dwell upan here, but which 
must not be neglected in our appreciation 
of the difficulty of the work. The origi 
nal group, “Gloria Vietis,” is 10 feet 6 
inches high. By the Collas machine it 
has been reduced to four sizes, respective 


ly %. oo. to To Of the original. The re 


duction to 2 can be made by the Collas 
machines in two months, supposing five or 
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men to be working at it 
is needless to say that 
artist could not model 
copy of his group in the 
ne space of time, or with 
same accuracy, to say 
hing of the cost 
The next operation is 
ing’ the mould for the 
sting This is done by 
rkmen who are purely 
Clalists, rough - looking 
who form a e¢lass by 
emselves, unpolished Ih 
oir manners compared 
the chisellers and 
sunters, but who never 
ess do astonishingly del 
ite work with their enor 
ous hands and thick fin 
ers In order to insure 
success of the Ope ration 
Statue 1S venerally east in 
eral pieces, which are fit 
| together by the mounter 
fterward. Thus the group 
Gloria Vietis” is cast in ten 
ClLlions The red iced plas 
er sections, each with the 
oimmts of correspondence 
ivefully marked, are car- 
ried from the reducing shop 
nto the moulding depart 
nent The mould is made 
f fine sand obtained at 
Fontenay-aux-Roses, a vil 
age near Paris, which dur 
ne the past two centuries 
has been famous for the ex 
cellenece of its casting sand 
This sand is. sifted and 
eround in a mill, and mixed 
in equal parts with sand 
vhich has already served 
for moulding. This mix 
ture is tenacious and fine 
enough to take and retain 
the imprint of the most del- 
icately modelled surfaces, 
ind sufficiently refractory 
to resist the contact of the 
molten metal. The moulder 
with his spatule, his trow 
els, his smoothers and cut- 
ters, his bellows and brushes 
and other tools before him, 
places the model on a pro 
visional bed of sand main- 
tained in position by iron 
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MAKING A MOULD OF 


frames: he beats down the sand to an ar 


iry level, and from this level he starts 


thre ormation of t ditferent pleces of 

mould. These pieces, formed simply 
»y beating and pressing the sand over the 
nodel, are calculated, as regards shape, 
size, and number, in such a manner that 
they can be easily removed from the mod 
ri thout breaking The model itself is 
dusted over with tale before the sand is 
pressed over it and the joints of the 


mould are sprinkled with potato feeula in 
order to prevent the adherence of the dif 
ferent pieces The portion of the model 
above the arbitrary ne having been 
moulded, each piece dovetailing into its 
neighbor, and the necessary vents having 
been formed, more iron frames are placed 
round it and filled with sand The whole 
is then turned over, the first bed of sand 
s cleared away, and the rest of the model 
thus uncovered is provided in turn with a 
series of pieces of beaten sand as above de 
scribed The mould is thus complete 

his assemblage of juxtaposited pieces is 
surrounded by a filling in composed like 


¢ 


vise of sand, and, f 


for large work, of plas 


ter on the outside This outer casing is 
called the chape The next operation is 
the removal of the model from the inside 
of this articulated mass of compressed 
sand. The chape Is removed piece by 


piece. the different sections being strength 
ened by wires which form a loop in the 
middle and facilitate handling. The mould 
is kewise removed piece by piece, and 
chap and mould are reconstructed in the 
ron frames or chases, after having been 
dried in an oven In the hollow mould 


thus obtained a core, or NOYauU, 1s formed 


rHE GLORIA VICTIS 


of sand, in which the proportion of o 

sand is less than it is in the mixture use 

for the outer mould, and which is conse 
quently more porous. This core is strength 
ened by an armature, or bracing of iro 
rods, and traversed by strings dipped 

tallow and resin, which evaporate the mo 
ment the hot metal pene trates the moul 
and form passages which give a certai 
elasticity to the consistency of the sand of 
the core, and prevent it offering too great 
resistance to the bronze during the pro 
cess of contraction. These passages serv: 
also for the escape of air and gases. Thi 
next operation is the removal from the 
entire surface of this sand core of a thin 
and equal coating of from re to g Of an 
inch, or from 2 to 3 millimetres thiek 
The core is then dried in the oven, and re 
placed in the hollow mould, where it is 
held in position by rods running through 
and through. Finally, the feeders for 
conveying the metal into the mould and 
the vent-holes for the issue of the air and 
gas having been provided for, the mould 
is closed, packed round with sand in the 
chases, braced up with screws and bolts, 
and passed on to the caster. How com 
plicated and delicate is this operation of 
moulding the reader will perhaps be able 
to comprehend even from this summary 
description. Krom the choice of the sand 
to the perfect regularity of the peeling ol 
the core every detail requires skill, atten 
tion, experience, and infinite patience 
It must be remembered, also, that mould 
and core serve only once; each Copy ofa 
model requires the formation of a new 
mould and a new core; and to make 


merely the exterior mould of a simple 
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¢ ike Mercié S Dav id four teet am cure pe rd as it is called hich is 
requires a week's work \ com- practised by the sculptors of the Renais 
ited group like Paul Dubois’s ‘* Char Sance and ot the st cent ry, and which 
30 inches high, requires three weeks’ is still practised in Paris by M. Eugéne 

s to make the outer mould and the Gonon, no out success Phis process 
IS proroundiy interesting, as, indeed, Is the 

Ybout the operation of casting | need hole art of casting util Snot employ 
little Kor small statues the metal is ed in M. Barbedienne’s esta ishment 
lted in crucibles, and either poured di- Certainly the founders of the Renais 
vy into the feeders, or, if the piece is sance, many of the old Freneh founders 
me size, into a DasIn COMMUnAIcating wd thre prodigio is metal-workers ot Chi 
hole with the principal feeder This na and Japan had processes and fours de 
is fitted with a stopper, which is pull main whi remain a secret to us. and 


»p When the necessary amount of m 


is been poured nto tl 


motte 


n bronze r into the 


shes 


ild by all the feeders that have 


prepared the gases escape by the 


ts, and the waste metal by 


sage reserved for it The space 


o or three millimetres left between 


outer mould and the peeled core is 


ed with metal. The statue is cast 


en the statue 1 


s the mould is buried in 
side reverberatory f 
vhieh the bronze is in 
ted This process of castins 
Fontenay 
M 
all 


There is another process 


moulds o sand is 


ece 


one in use in Barbedienne’s 


uundery and in other Parisian 


casting with a wax model, moulage 


THE 
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r\ hich t 


hey obtained 


pahese 
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do at the present day, results which we 
i ONLY idmire without being able to 
! il them However, the question has 
not vet been definitely settled, and very se 
rious efforts are now being made in Bel 

im to render casting by the evi perdue 
process at once sure, practical, and eco 
nomical Meanwhile the Parisian found 
ers Obtain adimirabie results with their 


sand moulds, and although for general 


purposes the casting Is made in several 

? ; = | 
pieces ere IS no reason WHY Il should 
not be cast in one piece by means of sand 
moulds Just aS well as Dy the cire pe rdue 
process It IS SIMDPILV a matter of cvreat 
er risk and of greater cost The Barve 


Lion” in Mount Vernon Place, Balti 
Trot vas cast Ih ONE piece Ih M. Barbe 
dienne’s founders Barve’'s ** Theseus and 
the Minotaur,” the ‘‘ Wrestlers” of the 
Museum of Florence, Lepautre’s ‘* Atneas 
and Anchises,”’ Coysevox’s ‘* Flute-play 
ers,” and other equally difficult pieces 
have been cast in one piece also, and with 
a perfection which leaves nothing to be 
desired, and with a surface so clean that 
the use of the chisel is scarcely needed at 
all, which is really the ideal of casting. 
As for the grain of the bronze,it is exqui 
site. The alloy used in all the Barbed 
enne bronzes is the same as that which 
Barye fixed upon as fulfilling all require 
ments, namely, ninety parts best red cop 
per, seven parts zine and three parts tin, 
The metal practically fused in the eruci 
ble is composed half of new bronze and 
half of waste bronze which has already 
been moulded once. This alloy gives that 
fineness of epiderm which is the charac- 
teristic of good casting, and which is visi- 
ble even beneath that patina or oxidation 
with which time covers it, as it were, with 
a magnificent varnish, varying from dark 
blue to turquoise. This epiderm, it may 
be added, is all the finer the thinner the 
metal is, while at the same time the light- 
ness and regularity of the thickness of the 
casting is the best guarantee of the conser- 
vation of the form of the model. 

We now have our specimen group, 
‘Gloria Victis,” reproduced in bronze 
and in ten separate pieces. The moulds 
have been broken off and the cores ex- 
tracted, and each section appears in metal 
of a vellowish color, disfigured with iri 
descent patches, and with seams wherever 


the pieces of the mould were joined, an 
encumbered with a net-work of branches 
formed by the superfluous metal which 


has run into the feeders and vent-hol 
These pieces have next to be cleaned in ac 
baths, freed from all superfluous metal 
the chisellers, and then adjusted by t 
mounters by means of screws, doveta 
rivets, and cold-hammered joints, for s 
dering can only be used when the piece 
destined to be gilded or silvered, oth 
wise the difference in the color of 1 
bronze and of the soldering alloy wo 

be visible and mar the whole. The la 
operation is the patina, the primiti 
meaning of which word is the coating « 
oxidation which atmospheric influenc 
produce in course of time on the surfa 
of bronze, At the present day the patir 
is obtained artificially by means of acet 
acid, sulpho hydrate of ammonia, Salts o 
antimony, and other mordants, and o 
coloring substances more or less liquid 
and applied with a brush. The recipes 
for the production of antique green, Flor 
entine bronze, black, red, and other pate Hs 
will be found in special treatises, but in 
this, as in all other details of the treat 
ment of metal, personal skill and senti 
mental experience play a large role. 

We have indicated the various opera 
tions necessary for reproducing in bronze 
the sculptor’s model. But here we may 
note, in a parenthesis, that when ones 
the ‘* Gloria Victis,” or any other group 
has been cast in bronze, the first proof 
is very carefully chiselled under the su 
pervision of the artist, and all sueceed 
ing proofs are moulded, not from the 
plaster reductions, but from this finished 
bronze, which is left in sections simply 
pinned together, and which henceforward 
serves as the model. We will now pay a 
visit to the workshops where the chiselling 
is done. No less than six rooms are de 
voted to this department, and nearly two 
hundred men are employed in the delicate 
work of finishing the statuary and orna 
mental bronzes which are sent up in the 
rough from the foundery. The work 
shops, which have received the characteris 
tic names of the Chamber, the Senate, the 
Capitole, the Belvédére, the Big Bath, and 
the Campana, are full of vises, tables, and 
benches, all strewn with tools and frag 
ments of bronze, and reéchoing with the 
din of sharp hammer strokes and clicking 
chisels. In our illustration, taken in the 
Capitole, an expert workman is seen chis 
elling the main section of ‘‘Gloria Victis,” 
and removing with firm stroke some ex 


crescence or fault which the casting has 














The operation is 
eed so IMportant im 


" roduction of artis 


ronze that we shall 

d to consider it in 
detail 

However excellent 
be Lhe reproduc 
1 metal of the ai 
model, and what 


rthe method of cast 


the bronze before it 


trulv be said to be 


head generally 1’ 


res very careful and 
ite 


nost min WOrkK 





ch gives to the ex 


on its fineness, its 


aracter, and its value. 


very nature of the 
ry commands. this 
reful finish. The te 
‘itv of bronze ena 


es the se ilptor to give 
ore action and inde 
ndence to the object 


epresented than if he 


mployed marble or 
tone; its density im 
ses delicate finish: 


th 


s color requires 


accentuation of hol 


wws and reliefs, and 


Kes the contours 


vedominate. The re 
sources for expression 
bronze and 
different 


iftfered by 


ble 


unt are 
In a nude statue in 
marble the l@ht and 


shade ean be rendered 


flesh it 


is they are in 

self, by gentle grada 

tions, by lights that 

fade into shadows, 

ind by shadows that 

righten into lights. The light and 
shade combine harmoniously on the pure 


surfaces of marble, and become, as 


hite 
were, incorporated with the material 
marvellously the 


hich repre xluces SO 


ransparency and morbidezza of the tis 
sues In a bronze statue the effect is one 
extremes of light and shade; a neutral 
whole 


nd opaque 
and whereas marble seems to ab 


tone envelops the 


group; 
sorb and retain the light, bronze reflects 
it. Hence the art of the statuary in bronze 
resides, above all things, in the lines, and 
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CHISELLING THE “‘ GLORIA VICTIS.” 


the perfection of his modelling consists 
In the 
bronze statue there must 


in the precision of the contours. 
execution of a 


therefore be nothing vague, nothing ex 
uberant, and nothing that indicates indo 
lence or indecision. As has been well ob 
served by M. Eugene Guillaume the seulp 
tor, and Member of the Institute of France, 
; of 

can see that the chiseller has accomplish 
ed 


The 


without any uncertainty or 


in all the fine works the ancients we 


his task rigorously and in all parts 


pianes and surfaces are developed 


vagueness 








\ 


A RRA oN RN 


ermimned even th apparent aridity 
ne relrets wid ste NHOHOWS are Sharply 
rendered md throughout the traces ol 
the proeess of casting have disappeared, 
md allow us to admire the diligent atten 
tion and energetic action of the serupu 
ous artist, indefatigable in the care of 
irging his work, not merely Trom the 
wecidents of moulding and casting, but 
ilso from the weaknesses and defects that 
he may have discovered in his model. 
Thanks to this perfecting labor, the eye 
ut Olncee pr rceelLves if or} Slihhouette of the 
tatue in all the purity of its contours, 


ind the patina is developed equally and 


smoothly over the metal thus freed from 


the coating of foreign matter deposited 
over the surface by the contact of the 
metal with the mouldine sand Chisel 

ng, therefore, is generally indispeasable, 
and ib is equally indispensable that this 
final working of the bronze should have 
all the excellence possible Krom the 
point of view of simple reasoning one 


might well fail to understand how an art 
having conceived a work, and 
seen it in his imagination clothed with 
a certain perfection, can entrust the real 
zation of all that is most delicate and 
subtle in this pe rfeetion to the care of a 
man Who is a stranger to him, and gener 
ally not under his control. But it is not 
merely a false sentiment of dignity which 
prevents artists from handling the metal 
themselves. The great masters of the Re 
naissanee, we are told, modelled, cast, and 
chiselled their bronzes in person. True. 
The great Florentines handled the chisel 
readily for the simple reason that they 
invariably began their artistic education 
by being apprenticed to goldsmiths and 
workers 1n the precious metais Never 
theless, there can be no doubt that there 
vere professional chisellers Ith those day De 
just as there were in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and there is no rea 
son why the creative sculptors should not 
have taken advantage of theirskill. Then, 
again, let us reflect fora moment how com 
pletely the conditions of production have 
changed Kach work of the Florentines 
Is Uhkque Even up to the middle of the 
present century a work of seulpture re 
mained practically unique, and did not 
ecome vulgarized, as it does nowadays, 
vy means of graduated reductions which 
preserve exactly the proportions, the lines, 


the form, and the spirit of the original. 


Certainly there is nothing to prevent the 
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sculptor from becoming a chiseller, | 
it is only natural that he should prefer 
devote his time to the more fertile fui 
tion of creation rather than to the task 
repeating himself and of reproducing 
works for commercial diffusion 

The chiseller on his side can edueate hi 


self at the same sources as the sculpt 


and acquire the same knowledge and t] 
same taste in discerning the compositio 
even if he cannot create that compositio: 
He becomes lh a measure the collaborat« 


f the seulptor, for in order to preser 
the true accent and to revive the Spirit o 
the work, which has been inevitably du 
ed by the fusion of the metal, the chisel: 
must be thoroughly penetrated with the 
spirit of the author, and this result can 
not be obtained by mere mechanical labor 
The chiseller works with the artist's orig 
nal model before his eves, as far as this 
possible, or at any rate w ith a plaster cast 
of the model, but in all careful work it 
useful, not to sav indispensable, that thi 
chiseller should be able to refer to the 
original model, at least for the accents 
which,one may say,constitute the spirit of 
the work. Then, again, besides this mod 
est function of bringing into leht the 
skill of the sculptor, of developing the ex 
pression, and of determining the form of 
the bronze as it comes from the foundery 
the chiseller must be prepared to carry 
out the intentions of the artist if he wish 
es to change or modify details of his work 
after it is cast, or if he demands a finish 
which the plastic matter of his mode 
could not render—for instance, the details 
of lace, of embroidery, of furs, or the al 
ternate burnished and dull ornaments of ar 
mor. Often a model which has been made 
with a view to reproduction in marble 
loses when transposed into bronze, and in 
such Cases the chiseller W ho Is called upon 
to accentuate the work anew becomes real 
ly the collaborator of the sculptor, and 
displays a taste and an artistic sentiment 
which are most widely removed from mere 
mechanical labor. 

Krom what I have said above, the 
reader must not conchide that the perfec 
tion of chiselling consists, as some think 
in the multiplication of details, in polish 
and smoothness, or even in removing cer 
tain little accidents which are due to thi 
seulptor’s very touch, and which in no 
way impair the general effect, any more 
than certain rougwhnesses of the casting or 


of the strokes of the modelling brush. Too 
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led form in all its 
pleness and purity, a 
furthermore, to lmnp 
to that form the sha 
ness, the crispness 
energy which form 
peculiar characteris 
of chiselled  bronz 
Thanks to the transf 
mation of the bronze 
dustry by the inventi 
of Achille Collas, a 
thanks to the influenc 
of his own enlightene: 
taste, M. Barbedien: 
was able to record 
1867, a capital improve 
ment in the artistic valu 
of the models, but at the 
same time he had to con 
fess the superiority o! 
Oriental, Greek, Roman 
and Renaissance bronzes 
from the point of vi 
of artistic workmanship 
ORG 38 absolutely neces 
sary,” he says, ‘‘to teac] 
drawing and modelli 
in order to form 


new generation of work 

men, without whom thi 

bronze industry cannot progress. In thi 

heaton history of industrial art the merit of thi 

ong period which saw the present generation will be, above al 
the tool. before M things, the faet that it has freed itse 


nregenerating the from routine, and courageously prepared 


he accessories and details the way for a new and stronger genera 
| 
| 


became the principa tion. But in order to march surely and 


importance broke up the i fely in the upward path, all of us, man 
oved the proportions ufaecturers, artists, and workmen alike, 
no repose. must know how to treat the metal in ac 

,andeven cordance with its peculiar qualities.” 
» the more The outeome of M. Barbedienne’s ex 
ved and minute the chiselling was hortations was the foundation of period 
pleased It was against this ical competitions in the various branches 
minuteness that Barve was of the industry by the society of the ‘‘Ré 
rst to protest by his practice, union des Fabricants de Bronze,” of which 
lence over the workmen M. Barbedienne is the president, while in 
vhom he employed It is against this the different departments of the establish 
monotonous over-finish that M. Barbedi- ment of 


his infl 


the Rue de Lanery renewed ef 
enne himself protests in his admirable re- forts were made to achieve perfection 


port on the section of artistic bronze at An indefatigable searcher, always ob 


e exhibition of 1867 ‘The chiseller,” serving and always studying, M. Barbed 
savs M. Barbedienne 


in view—first of all to respect the neither the ancients nor the artists of the 


ought to have two enne has discovered new patens whicl 


intrusted to him, and see- Renaissance possessed. Such is that warm 
o evidence the qualities finish called frotté dor, which consists 
al. Good chiselling in rubbing with gold the salient parts of 

to reproduce the model- the drapery on which the light is to be 
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centrated: such, too, are various 
red, brown, brick, and clay col 
d patens which have no special 
imes. The general characteristic 
ill these modern patinas employed 
M. Barbedienne is their relative 
insparency compared with the 
iform brown patinas of the eigh 
enth century, and the dark and 
ten heavy patinas of the Floren 
1es In this research of transpa 
ney we detect once more M. Bar 
edienne’s excellent principle of 
nging into relief all the qualities 
the metal, and at the same time 
respecting most minutely the 
odelling and touch of the artist 
In this wonderful art city in the 
fue de Lanery we might still spend 
any hours in visiting the quaint 
orkshops where the various pro 
esses of chemical gilding, mercury 
ding, and burnishing are conduct 
in the galvanoplastie room; in 
ie marble works; in the cabinet 
iking department; and, above all, 
those fascinating rooms where 
e enamellers prepare their brill 
int plaques and vases for the ea 
icious trial of the furnace But 
ithin the limits of a magazine ar 
cle it would be absurd to attempt 
to imitate that worthy medieval 
nonk Theophilus, whose multifari 
is Schedula diversarum artium 
is been of such great avail to the 
istorians of the decorative arts. I 
vill merely add that M. Barbedienne 
as one of the first in modern times 
o appreciate the enamels and metal 
vork of the extreme East, and to 
rm a collection of fine specimens. 
He enjoys also the still greater 
ionor of having been the first to 
ount a laboratory for experiment 
and adapting the Oriental pro 
esses to European production. This 
iew venture, like all M. Barbedi 
nne’s artistic enterprises, has been 
rowned with success, and now the 
namel department of his estab- 
shment produces currently not 
nly cloisonné enamels after the 
Japanese method, but also a novel 
ind of champlevé enamel, in which 
the alveoles or compartments are 


not dug out of the metal laboriously with a chisel or graver, but moulded in plastet 


and east in solid metal. This system of cloisonné sur fonte, with its rather heavy 


metallic outlines, is admirably adapted for ornamentation in the Persian taste 
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OISONNE ENAMEL SHOP. 


hi assimilating the general scheme of dee 


ope hh oration and the means of executing 


jisonne enamel, M and with taking suggestions from certain 


error of ser- broad novelties in color and in symmetry 


ot attempted M. Barbedienne is right; the imitation of 
nese types exotic forms is not what we need to seek 

in our study of Chinese and Japanese art 

but rather the secrets of their eXquisile 

itation cclorations of enamel, of their perfect 

ings, of their methods of inlayving 

metal upon metal, of their free and firn 

On the chiselling, and of their mysterious al 


imself with loys 





WORKING-MEN 


N' )one can have watched the leaders 
i of the working-men for the last ten 
f 


Without Dnding 


IN 


ars among tienk men 


ipable of commanding the attention and 


spect of the House of Commaens, not 


erely for their eloquence, surprising as 


it is, but for their good sense, wood feel 


wr, and vood bre eding puch were the 
ords of the late Charles Kinesley twen 
years ago 

The propheey has been abundantly veri 

ed, Nearly teh years, however, elapsed 

uttered ere a 


fter these words were work 


i@-man member was found in the House 


f Commons 


though several determined 


Mr. Burt 


Parliaments 


ttempts had been made who 
iS occupied a place In the 
f 1874 and 1880, the late Mr 


Macdonald, who was in the 


\lexander 
House 


ISS] 


from 
Mr 


Broadhurst, who was eleeted in ISSO, were 


until his death in and 


S74 


ie first to wear the honor, and each nas 


commanded the 
House of 
Mr. Broadhurst is now a 


attention’ and respect 


the Commons,” so 
iat 


\lr. Gladstone's cabinet 


much SO 
member of 
Now that sever 
| colleagues have been given to them by 
he reeent elections, the influence of the 
orking-man member may be expected to 


crease rather than diminish 


The advent of bona fick working-men 


» seats in the British legislat only 


ire 
narks a phase in that vast, though, as far 
s England is concerned, peaceable revo 
ition which will ever be regarded as one 
f the distinguishing features of the nine 
During the dee 
the 


ere politieally, and in many respects so 


teenth century. early 


aes laboring’ classes 


the century 


ly, under the heavy heel of a tyran 


cal or indifferent aristocracy their 


o1ce Was unheard or unheeded, save 
vhen, as in 1882, the voice was mingled 


ith the stern rumblings of revolution 
the 


far behind 


Intelleetually working classes then 


} 


the 
socially they had no influence; politically 


vere standard of to-day 


hey were regarded as outside the pale, 
unfitted to exercise even the 
The 


veary one for the laboring-man, and jus 


ind power 


contained in a vote. time 


Was a 


to make its ad 
The 
vorking-men of Great Britain received a 
the 
ment of their trades-unions and in many 
34 


ice Was apparently slow 


vent. But delay had its advantages 


much-needed education in manage 
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other directions—a training that matured 


ement and self-control of those 


the jud 


whose vote ln ure Wil be sO pow 


erful for evood or ii] 


The social and political lnprovement 


in the industrial population has been most 


clearly discernible during the last twenty 


or thirty years Kifty years ago a work 


ing-man would have been ostracized even 


ion to Parliament 


if he had obtained elect 


now he Is re ceived Lhere 
the 


power of 


as an equal By 
the 


workmen Was comparatively 


fore reform bill of 1867 voting 


small, and few of the middle classes would 


have listened to a request for a workmen’s 


representative, had there been no prop 


to stand in t vay of 


With the 


condition of tlings was 


erty q ialification 


he w 
such an election passage of 
that act 
changed in 
tion. It is 


that 


the 


the great centres of popula 


not, therefore, a matter for 


) irprise there sho l dl be a W 


the part ol those to whom political power 


has been committed to have a direct voice 


in the making of the laws in which as 


citizens are so deeply interested 


they 


Ardently, however, as working-men mem 
bers might be wished for by their class, a 


greater difficulty still blocked the way 
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the 


want of money to sustain them in Par- 


liamentary life. This difficulty has, how 


ever, been overcome by the nomination to 
Parliament of the men who are leaders in 
the unions, and who are being maintain 
ed by the funds of these societies 

The first bona fide working-man to en 


ter the British Parliament was Mr. Thom 
He was the elect of Morpeth in 


new Parliament of 1874. 


as Burt 
the He was born 
Northumberland, in 
the the 
the north 
Northumbrian 


it Colliery 


[S37 At 


Le rS 


Row, 
that 
bad 
field 


Wives 


Lime houses of 


were throughout 
But the 


were a grand race of wo 


ern coal 
Mihers 

men, and their homes, as a rule, were pie 
The in 
born pride and self respect of both men 
ind 


tures of comfort and cleanliness. 


women enabled them to make their 
awe llings centres of peace and happiness. 
Under such conditions Thomas Burt was 
His father, who died in 1882. 


porn was 


a remarkable man He was original and 
quaint in his speech, and his dialeet was 
of the broadest Northumbrian patois. He 
vas enthusiastic in any work he took up, 
und full of a humor which was more dry 
boisterous 


than During the struggles 


between masters and men in the thirties 
and forties Peter Burt took a leading part. 

After the strike of 1844 Peter Burt took 
his family across the Tyne into the coun 
ty of Durham, settling at Hetton colliery 
for a year He then removed to Haswell, 
a few miles from Hetton, and it was here, 
that Thomas en 
At one 


five or 


it the age of ten vears, 


tered the pit as a“ trapper-boy 


time children the age of SIX 
vears were sent down the mines amidst 


every kind of foul conditions to work for 
a miserable pittance But this practice 


Yet 


for DOVS of ten to spend 


for some time had been abolished. 


it was a hard life 


twelve hours a day, sitting for the most 


part in a dismal hole, dark save for a 


feeble glimmer from a lamp or candle, 


hu 


when a few tubs were passing. 


and only gaining a glimpse of any 
man being 
The Burt family returned to Northumber 
i851, first to New Hartley, after- 
ward to Cramlington, and then to Seaton 
Delaval 


The daily life of 


land in 


Burt as a 
He 


His contemporaries 


Thomas 
miner contains no special features. 
lived as did his class. 
tell us that he was an average workman 
and work 
where distinction comes chiefly through 


reliable; but in a branch of 


physical strength his somewhat delicate 
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frame prevented him winning fame 
doing more work than his neighbors, 

a lad he was not of robust constitutio: 
and now it is impossible to conceive ho 
the undergrout 
during the period of over eighteen veal 
which he spent in the pits. The Sunda 


school was one of Burt's sources of edue 


he bore continement 


tion, and as scholar and teacher he e) 
joyed its benefits many years. At fifte: 
he became a teetotaler, and has ever sin 
remained an abstainer. His first speec| 
was on the temperance platform. Thy 
member for Morpeth is now spoken of ; 
the probable leader of the temperance pal 
ty in the new Parliament, consequei 
upon the defeat of Sir Wilfred Lawso1 
In early days his library was small, but 
Channing was his father’s favor 
ite author, and the son 
with pleasure and avidity. 


choiee, 


read his work 
To these wer: 
added such others as his means would pet 
mit, his good sense leading him to choos 
the best within his reach. The boy was 
The member for Mor 
peth has now in his home at Neweastle a 
splendid library, large beyond his most 
ardent youthful aspirations, filled with 
the modern works. Thi 
young pitman’s study was the little ‘‘ gar 
ret’ up the ladder. Here he spent his 
time learning Latin and French, reading 
history, poetry, and political economy 


father to the man. 


some of best 


By such labor and perseverance’ he mad 
himself an effective speaker, and his lan 
guage to-day is as refined as though there 
were no Northumbrian burr in his pro 
nunciation. Valuing education so high 
ly, it is but natural that his desire to pro 
mote it should be strong. At Seaton Dela 
val he was one of the earliest supporters 
of the Mechanies’ Institute. Afterward, 
at Choppington, he was appointed the first 
secretary of the Educational Society, and 
throughout that district he was ever ready 
by speech and work to help forward ques 
tions tending to the advancement and im 
provement of his order. 

In 1860 Thomas Burt removed from 
Seaton Delaval to Choppington, a col 
liery village three miles from Morpeth, 
and part of the borough which he now 
represents in the House of Commons. Ere 
this he had married. His choice was a 
cousin, Mary, the daughter of Thomas 
Weatherburn, of Cowpen, and in her he 
has found a true helpmeet. Mrs. Burt 
has been the stay of his home in all its 


varied fortunes. As a miner’s wife she 
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illed her duties well; and now, when 
mistress of a more pretentious home, 
wins the affection and esteem of all 
her. 
any 


o know The true woman is not 
by 


malities, but her whole 


iden veneer of social conven 


bearing is dig 
ed by a noble spirit of humble inde 
dence, 

Phe life at Choppington colliery extend 
Mr. Burt 
pointed Choppington delegate to the 
of the Northumberland and Du 
un miners formed in 1882. In the early 
rt of 1865 the Northumberland 
eded from the joint counties 


over five yvears Was soon 


Hon 


Wine rs 
Union, 
Mr. 


for 


d formed a society of their own. 
M.P 


lid-Durham, and has been for some vears 


Villiam Crawford, who is now 


cretary of the Durham Miners’ Associa 


yn, Was the first secretary, which office 


retained only for a few months, and 


omas Burt was appointed his successor 
irt’s work as a miner was now over 
le bade farewell to the pick and the shoy 
and took to the pen and the platform 
the methods of his future life’s work. 
Matters were not in a very promising 
mdition when Mr. Burt assumed the reins 
office. His of 
owever, soon made themselves felt. A 
at 


iliery. It had already lasted eight weeks, 


powers organization, 


rike was in progress Cramlington 
th no prospect of a speedy termination 
e treasury was almost empty, and there 
ere nearly six hundred men out of work 
e long the masters began to evict the 
nen from their homes, and scenes were 
acted which happily have never since 
en witnessed in the district. 
himself to 


tate of feeling between the masters and 


The new 
cretary set foster a better 

The former found that they had a 
to deal with fair-minded 
nd just, who would ask nothing he did 

The result 
in a few 


en. 


in who was 


right. of 
conduct that 
rikes became almost unknown. 

there had twenty 
trikes in twenty-six years. Now disputes 
re referred to the Board of Conciliation, 
stablished in 1873, mainly through Mr. 
surt’s efforts, and they seldom assume 
form. 
ore public work of Mr. Burt, it should 
e mentioned that he has not held his po 


t believe to be 


ich was years 
At one 
three 


olliery been 


1 acute Before passing to the 


tion in the miners’ union by blindly 
ielding to the wishes of the members. 


le has never feared to speak his mind, 


id more than once has found himself 


BRITISH PARLIAMENT. 


At 


he has spoken out honestly 


opposed to the miners such times 
Unfair de 
mands have received Opposition Ii par 
tially, whether they came from the mas 
ters or the men His sense of justice has 
never been blinded by prejudice or inter 
est 

The reform bill of 1867 extended house 
hold sutfrage to the borough constituen 
cies, and among the alterations made D\ 
the 
and Bedlington into the old borough 


Morpeth. The new 


inhabited by 


that act was incorporation of Blyth 
of 
portion was largely 
miners, who, however, from 
the conditions under which they held their 
houses, were not placed upon the register 
In 1872 


Choppington With the object of instituting 


as voters a meeting was held at 


legal proceedings to secure the enfran 


chisement of miners within the borough 


It was decided that if this first step sue 
ceeded, a miners’ representative should be 
The tirst 
step was successful, a candidate was se 


lected, and when Mr. Gladstone suddenly 


nominated at the next election 


dissolved 
Thomas 


Parliament in January, 1874, 
Burt that candidate. His 
election wasatriumph. Mr. Burt received 
3332 votes, against 585 given to his oppo 
nent, Major R.A. 1874 
the miners have voluntarily taxed them- 
selves to the extent of £500 a year to sup 
port their During the 
years of depression which have intervened 


was 
since 


Dunean, 


representative. 








: 
is 
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they have cheerfully paid their individual 
hare 

Krom the outset the member for Mon 
peth won the eood opinion of all parties 
in the House of Commons He has ever 
been ready to uphold his views, but never 
log cious i] ittery has fallen unheeded 
upon him, and he has not gone out of his 
vay to seek the company of aristocrats 
As the first bona fide working-man mem 
ber, prejudice was arrayed against him, 
but prejudice soon died down in the pre 
sence of his modest, manly bearing and 
speech In the House of Commons Mr 


Burt has taken his full share of work 
His speeches have not been very numer 
ous, but they have commanded attention. 
Perh ips the most Important of these was 
that in 1878 on the Afghan war, whieh 
contliet he unsparingly condemned, char 
acterizing it as “‘a war that is needless, 
that is unjust, and that is utterly indefen 
sible He has seeonded more than once 
Sir Wilfred Lawson’s local option reso- 
lutions He took a leading part in the 
debates of the Employers’ Liability Act of 
ISSO, securing several important amend 
ments thereto, and in 1884 he obtained the 


wWpol 


itment of additional mines inspect 


ors He served on the (¢ Ity Livery Com 


mission, and has recently been on the 
Royal Commission on aecidents in mines, 


and that on loss of life at sea since 


ISS1 he has been president of the National 
Miners’ Union, a federation of the various 


miners societies 


In the Parliament of 1874 there also 


peared Alexander Macdonald, the re 
sentative of Statford, for which consti 
ency he sat until his death, October 

ISS] No name is regarded with grea 
affection by the working classes, and es 
cially the miners, of Great Britain, t 

Hils hose life was shortened by his he 
culean labors on behalf of the mining } 
ulation This affection was some 

surprising to those who did mot know 


real worth of the man, for Macdonald 
at times unfortunate in rousing oppo 


Lion 

Maedonald was a descendant of the « 
Highland clan Macdonald He was bx 
in 1821 He went to work in the n 


early in his eighth year, and his period « 
labor was from twelve to seventeen hou 


per day Before he was ten vears o 


being able to read the newspapers, he ¢ 
voured with avidity the reports of mec 
ings held at that time on behalf of factor 
children, and also the accounts of wh 
was being done by the then Lord Ashile 
(the late Earl of Shaftesbury) on behalf « 
children and females employed in mines 
The movements, together with his own « 
perience, led him to the determination tha 
as far as was possible he would work fo 
the elevation of his class. In those days 
unions were scarcely known, but the spin 


of resistance to tyranny was growing raj 


idly. 

A thirst for knowledge is inborn amo. 
Seotchmen. Much of this is due to thi 
influence of Scottish mothers. It was s 


in the ease of Alexander Macdonald. His 


mother fostered the ambition for learning 


within him. She worked to help in ove: 
coming the difficulties in his way. An 


though his hours of labor were so long 
much of his leisure was spent in studying 
grammar, Latin, Greek, and mathematics 
But this was notenough. From his earn 
ings and by his mother’s help he save 
enough to maintain himself at Glasgow 
Unive rsity during two sessions. In 1851 
he left actual work underground, taking 
up the duties of a village school-master, i 
which capacity he remained six years, but 
never failing to advocate the claims of his 
old compatriots by voice and pen, or t 
work on their behalf. In 1857 he gav: 
up teaching and devoted himself to the 
service of the miners. 

Much of the labor of the ex-Lanarkshire 
miner is to be seen in the various acts of 


Parliament passed since 1855 for the ele 














His wandering 
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tion and protection of the working class 


The measures enacted in 1855, 1860, 





32, and 1872 were largely due to his ef 
ts, and when the select committee ap 
nted in 1865 to inquire into the condi 
m and complaints of the miners was sit 


¢ he attended all the meetings, and 
h questions were put as he thought 


4 


uuld be of service to the miners The 
ts for the amendment of the labor law 
dthe abolition of the truck system owed 
ich to his instigation. In 1876 he and 
Burt were members of the Labor 
vs Commission. 
During the great strike of 1868 Mr. Mae 
mald chartered two of the Anchor Line 
eamers, in which he took men and their 
unilies to America, chiefly to the mining 
stricts of Pennsylvania He had visited 
States the previous year, and he visited 


emigrants in 1869 and again in 1876 


os over the continent extend 
| to California, and he was the first Brit 

who crossed the entire continent DV 
ul He ever had a warm affection for 
\merica. Several of his relatives reside 

the States, and one of his brothers, 
iptain Charles Macdonald, was engaged 
the national side during the civil war 
In 1868 Mr. Macdonald was nominated 
s candidate for the Kilmarnock Burghs, 
he retired rather than divide the Lib 
At the general election of 1874 


] 


ral vote. 


Stafford chose him as its member, and 


vain in 1880. This connection was only 


rminated by his death. The portrait 
lich accompanies this sketch was taken 
suit two months before he passed away 
he day of his funeral Was a time of ven 
| mourning in the pit districts. The 


hinds of all the miners’ cottages in South 
lurham were drawn for several hours, 
nd now the front of the Durham miners’ 
iflices in the city of Durham is graced by 
n admirable statue of him, ‘* who, being 
lead, yet speaketh.” 

\fter the general election of 1880 an- 
ther working-man M. P. appeared in the 
louse of Commons, in the person of Mr. 
fenry Broadhurst, who was then elected 
S representative of Stoke upon Trent. 
‘ir. Broadhurst had been for five years, 
id he still is, secretary of the Parlia- 

entary Committee of the Trades-Union 
Up to 1872 Mr. Broadhurst 
id been a working stone-mason. In ap 


Ongress. 


earance he is a burly, well-made man, 
vhose limbs show capacity for wielding 
he hammer and lifting heavy weights. 
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He is esse ntially a man of action, with a 
Keehn, plercing eye vhich seems to read 
men as a DOOK Ith his appearance and 
methods he is as unlike Thomas Burt as 
possible Qne is a student, the other a 


worker His speeches are full or prac 


tical common-sense, and he is a very pop 
ular speaker During the few weeks 
prior to and at the gene ral election Mr 
Broadhurst was in great request through 


out he Kingdom im support ol Liberal 
candidates, and when the Gladstone OV 
ernment was formed, in February ist, he 
was appointed Undersecretary for Home 
Affairs 

Mr. Broadhurst ean show a remarkable 
record of Parliamentary work during the 
hve years he has been in the House ol 
Whilst Mr. Burt and himself 


work well together, they hold ditferent 


Commons 


opinions on some subjects, and act as their 
own consciences dictate Kor instanee, 
Mr. Burt supports the Sunday opening of 
museums, Whilst Mr. Broadhurst stren 
uously opposes it Mr. Broadhurst has 
been actively engaged in the promotion 
of bills for the welfare of the people The 
Employers’ Liability Act, passed in 1880, 
was largely the bill introduced at the in- 
stigation of the Parliament iry Committee 
of the Trades-Union Congress, and was 
then taken up by the Home pecretary, 
Sir William Harcourt, on behalf of the 
In the session of 1884 the 


then member for Stoke took charge of the 


vovernment 


notion in favor of legalizing marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister, and success 
fully carried it by a majority of 111 in the 
But the bill, intro 
duced into the House of Lords, was thrown 


House of Commons 
out by that august body. 

Mr. Broadhurst has also introduced 
bills for the enfranchisement of lease 
holds, for the payment of returning offi 
cers’ expenses al elections, and for com 
pulsory powers to purchase sites for 
places of worship. Perhaps the most im 
portant work in which he is now engaged 
is as a member of the Royal Commission 
on the housing of the poor. Two years 
ago the country was roused by revelations 
as to the herding together of the poor in 
London and other centres of population. 
A Royal Commission was appointed to in 
quire into the whole question. The Prince 
of Wales being a diligent member of this 
commission as well as Mr. Broadhurst, we 
have the happy combination of the prince 
and the ex-stone-mason working together 





peers, 


3 
} 
! 


poration. 6 


poem 
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in the arduous task of seeking a solution 
of this terrible problem 
London sent four working-men mem 


bers at the recent election to the House of 


(Commons The best known of these is 


Mr. George Howell, to whom must be 





~ 4 
‘ { 
miven a leading position, and who ought 
to make his mat inside, as he has out 
side. the House He was born in 1833, at 
Wrington, Somerset. He was the eldest 
son of a builder and contractor For 
thirtv vears he has been before the pub 
1c hn one capacity or anotner But 


ie fortunes of war, as far as Parliamen 
iry life is concerned, have been against 
him Six vears before Mr. Burt was 
selected by the borough of Morpeth, Mr 
Howell was a eandidate for Parliamen- 
tary honors He contested Avlesbury 
n 1868, and again in 1874, each time, 
however, without success. On the death 
of Mr. Alexander Macdonald, in 1881, he 
contested Statford, but was again defeat 
ed, by the Irish vote being transferred to 
the Conservative party And now, after 
seventeen years’ persevering labor, Mr 
Howell has attained the honor of being 
an M.P. His constitueney is the north 
eastern division of Bethnal Green, one of 
the most populous districts of eastern 
London Mr. Howell is an earnest, ac 
tive Radical He is a quondam Chartist, 


though but a vouth during the later years 





of the Chartist agitation. The refor 
movements of the last generation ha 
received great assistance at his hand. H 
acted as organizer of the London demo) 
strations of 1866, 1867, and 1884. Italia 
unity, Polish liberty, Hungarian freedon 
found in him a warm supporter, and du 
ing the American struggle he was one « 
the strongest upholders of the North \ 
the great meeting in St. James’s Ha 
London, presided over by John Brig] 
Mr. Howell proposed the first resolutio: 
It was his pen that wrote the address 
the people of England asking their syn 
pathy with the cause of American fre 
dom, and that also to the American pe 
ple on the overthrow of slavery. Charl 
Sumner and others of the Union leade: 
wrote letters to Mr. Howell expressing 
their appreciation of what he had don: 
These letters, it need scarcely be said 
have a high place assigned to then 
amongst his treasures He was also 
member of the Garibaldian committee, 
personal friend of Mazzini, and one of the 
founders of the International Working 
men’s Association. Mr. Howell is thus 
one of the best known men in wester 
Europe, so far as popular movements ar 
concerned Nor has his activity bee. 
contined to organization and speech He 
is an able writer, and a contributor to 
some of the best reviews. He has als 
vritten two valuable works, which have 
been accepted as authorities on then 
special subjects. The first, The Handy 
Book of the Labor Laws, published in 
1876: the other, The Conflicts of Capital 
and Labor, published in 1876, 

Like other of the working-men leaders 
Mr Howell was connected with the ln 
ternational Working-men’s Association 
during the early years of its careet 
Charges of intended revolution, of a de 
sire to promote strife, were freely ecireula 
ted Had there been such a desire, abun 
dant opportunity was afforded. During 
the Fenian disturbances in 1867, the 
French General Cluseret came to Mr 
Howell with letters of introduction from 
several well-known European and Amer 
ican politicians, including Charles Sum 
ner, Garibaldi, and Mazzini, asking for a 


meeting with the working-class leaders 
This meeting was held in the little room on 
the first floor, nearest to Oxford Street, of 
the Black Horse Hotel in Rathbone Place 
Here Cluseret unfolded his plans for a 
general insurrection. Money, arms, and 
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n were promised. But the late George 
**Oh, this is not in our 
for the 
thing was treated as a joke. 
at 
the Commune, of which this General 


cer said at once 
waiter 
W hen 


dow hh 


-and rang the bell 


Tuileries Paris was burnt 
iseret Was a leading spirit, a report of 
s meeting was found in Napoleon's bu 
W hether it was a plot of the Em 


ror to involve Britain in internal dit 


iu 
ties, or a police scheme to entrap these 
n worked through the French govern 
That 
o gave the letters of introduction knew 


ent, has yet to be proved those 
e object for which they were to be used 
The 


have ever been 


innot be eredited. English work 


men Opposed to V1O 
ence Mr. Howell and others withdrew 
om the International because of its ten 
eney to measures involving force 

The of the 
ected by metropolitan constituencies was 
Mr. W 


tlagg@erston div ision of Shorediteh 


second labor eandidates 


R. Cremer, who represented the 
Mr 
remer is not an unknown man, and like 
Ir. Howell he was an unsuecessful candi 


ite at the general election of 1868, when 


contested Warwick He was secretary 


the Working-men’'s International As- 





W. RR, CREMER 


g Barra 


the late 


» SOON 


his old friend 


George Odger as president. 5S 


sociation, with 


as 
other and more dangerous influences came 
uppermost, such as were represented by 


* See Nineteenth Century, July, 1878 
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Karl Marx, the English leaders thdrey 
from the association The great meeting 
held Mareh, 1863, in St. James’s Hall, to 
which reterenee has aireaady been made 
was organized by Mr. Cremet 

War was bro ht within a short dis 
tance of the British shores during the 
terrible conflict between Germany and 
Krance in 1870-71, and there was grave 
danger more than once that England 
might be involved in the struggle This 
led to the formation of a committee of 


working-men to protest against English 
Krom this com 
mittee crew the Working-men’s Peace As 


to 


interference in the war 


sociation, the object of which is pro 


mote peaceable arbitration between na 
tions, and to prevent useless wars or the 
Of that 
Mr. Cremer has been secretary for fifteen 
Arbitrator 
He has 


continent ol 


risk of useless wars association 


vears, and is editor of 


the 
which publishes these principle Ss 
thie 


Europe in the interests of this society 


visited several parts of 


Of the labor members who have most 
recently worked at their respective trades 
one is Mr Joseph Leicester, representative 
of the South Westham division Up to 
the time of his accepting the invitation to 
contest that constituency he was working 


He 


had intended to give up this work if elect 


for his daily bread as a glass-blower 


ed to Parliament, but he was compelled to 
do so earlier than he wished, and in a way 
not at all creditable to those whom he had 
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faithfully served for so many years Mr 
Leicester's career has been remarkable. 
HH possesses vreat force of character and 
a determined adherence to principle. He 
was born at Warrington, in Laneashire, 
and 


s now fifty-eight years of age He 
has, until the time of his election, remain 
ed connected with his own trade, of which 
he is regarded as one of the best workmen, 
and in addition to this he has done a econ 
On three 


occasions he has won the first prizes offered 


siderable amount of public work 
by the Society of Arts for artistic work in 
olass \t the Paris exhibitions of 1867 
and 1IS78 Mr. Leicester was commissioned 
to report on the glass industries, and to 
generally represent the interests of Eng 
lish glass-blowing. On the former occa- 
sion he was objected to on the ground 
that he was too dangerous a revolutionist 
to 


ve admitted into the presence of Na 
poleon IT] His visit to the exhibition 
vould have been prevented but for the 
testimony as to his irreproachable charac 
ter and exceptional fitness for the work, 
given him by his employers, with whom 
he obtained employment on his first ar 
rival in London, and with whom he re 
mained nearly thirty-five years. He also 
served on the jury of the international 
exhibition at Islington some years ago. 
During Sir Charles Dilke’s negotiations 


t 


to effect a new commercial treaty with 


France, Joseph Leicester was appointed ti 
represent the glass trade before the Frenx 
commission, and the foreible speech which 
he then delivered is a model of terse any 
Regarded strictly, Mr. J.C. Durant, who 
sits for the London constituency of Mil: 


powerful argument against protection 


Knd West, cannot be included among thi 
working-men M.P.’s, for he is an employ 
er, and not himself a workman. But a 
he has ever been an ardent upholder otf 
trades-unions, and a supporter of the ex 
tension on a wider seale of rights hitherto 
enjoyed by the few, Mr. Durant has so 
maintained the good opinion of those from 
Whom he has risen that his candidature was 
recognized by the Labor Representation 
Union. He is now forty years old, and 
was born at Fordingbridge, in Hampshire 
close to the New Forest. When the Hyde 
Park railings fell in 1866 he was one ot 
those who suffered from the police batons, 
and his head still bears the record of that 
contliet. Mr. Durant has for many vears 
been a local preacher, and at one time 
contemplated entering the ministry. Of 
late years he has been a strong supporter 
of Mr. Henry George, and was one of the 
founders of the Land National Society, as 





WILLIAM CRAWFORD, 


A. and C. Taylor, Newcastle-on-T 


well as of the English Land Restoration 
Seciety. He first published George’s book 
Progress and Poverty, and has been an 
ardent upholder of the crofter movement 
in the western Highlands of Scotland. 
The great mining interest is now rep 








aes 
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ted by six members of Parliament 
s half of the working-men M.P.'s 
been Ditmen This may appear an 
e proportion, but it is not difficult to 
ow it arises. The miners’ unions are 
powerful, and since the extension 
franchise the congregation of this 
s of the community in certain districts 
s them the dominant influence there 
‘the new members not the least known 
the two leaders of the Durham Miners’ 
wiation, William Crawford, the secre 
vho sits for Mid-Durham, and John 
son, the treasurer, and the eleet of the 
i@hton-le-Spring division. William 
ivford’s name is *‘ familiar as house 
d words” inthe north of England: and 
igh it may not be so well known else 
ere, it is very familiar to the working 
, especially the miners, of Great Brit 
He has been leader in several stout 
istrial conflicts, and his monthly cir 
ivr, though addressed to the members 
iis OWn organization, is widely read 
1 quoted beyond the confines of the 
inty, dealing as it does with political 
ell as labor topics. Kor nearly twen 
ve years Mr. Crawford has been ear 
tin his efforts to secure the rights of the 
ss Whence he sprang,and of which he 
i true representative in opinions, speech, 
\ style 
John Wilson is another man from whom 
ich is expected His appearance indi 
tes great foree of mind, and he has that 
m. conscious strength which is a vast 


er He is an orator of no mean abil 


a most effective platform speaker, and 
knows how to listen. Words are used 
him as tools are by a skilled workman 
they are used, not played with. Though 
rty-eight years of age, Mr. Wilson shows 
le of the strong Durham intonation of 
ech This is to be accounted for by 
fact that he has travelled much, and 
ivel in youth and early manhood has 
lished his tongue. He was born in 


837. at the sea-side village of Greatham, 


the county of Durham, six miles south 
Hartlepool. When thirteen years of 
e he entered Ludworth pit as a trap- 

boy. Here and at Sherburn Hill 
liery he worked until nineteen years 
age, when, tiring of under-ground 
e, he went to sea for nearly four years. 
ie sea was abandoned and the mine en 
red again in 1859, at Haswell colliery. 


n 1862 Mr. Wilson married, and the 


ilowing year emigrated to America, 
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where he lived for three and a half vears. 


working aS a miner in Pennsylvania 


and Illinois, chiefly at Pittsburgh and 
Peoria Here two of his five children 
were born Mr Wilson has therefore 


some strong ties connecting him with the 





Western republic. Returning to the old 
country in 1867, the Wilsons settled at 
Haswell, where they continued to dwell 
intil the last yearly binding, in 1871. For 
the part John Wilson took in the agita 
tion for the abolition of that bond system 
he became a marked man, and was refused 
work by the owners of the pit. Mr. Wil 
son was appointed treasurer of the Miners’ 
Association in 1882 This office does not 
merely involve caring for the money of 
that society, but there is much to do in 
local arbitrations—a work wherein Wil 
son has gained the contidence of both 
employers and employed During the 
sad accidents at Seaham colliery in 1879, 


Trimdon Grange in 1880, and Usworth in 


1885 he was foremost in the work of res 
cue, and he still shows with a pathetic 
interest a miners lamp picked up from 
the side of its dead owner after the Trim 
don Grange explosion He has bee la 
member of the Primitive Methodist com 
munity since 1863, and for seventeen years 
a local preacher in connection with that 
section of Christians. He is also a tee 
totaler. 
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Glancing fora moment across the Tyne, 
ve tind from that locality Mr. Burt has had 
a working-man colleague sent to him in 
the person of Charles Fenwick, who with 
in three months of the date of his election 


or the Wansbeck division of Northum 





berland was hewing coals in the Bebside 
colliery Like Joseph Leicester, Mr. Fen 
wiek has gone direct from daily toil to the 
House of Commons Even after he had 
become a candidate for Parliament he con 
tinued to work in the mine, and the future 
M.P. might have been found hewing coals 
in the morning and addressing his fellow 
electors in the aiternoon Charles Fen 
wick has the great advantage of being one 
of the youngest working-men members of 
Parliament That this is an advantage 
none will dispute : it gives him that early 
acquaintance with leading men and politi- 
cal movements Which would have been im 
possible had he been born half a genera 
tion before; or, if possible, such a position 
could only have been attained by great ex 
penditure of time, close application, and 
conthiet His strong mental qualities, ex 
cellent memory, sound judgment, and hon 
esty of purpose will, as they have already 
done, win him the confidence and esteem 
of all who associate with him 

The mining interest in the south and 
southwest of Yorkshire is one of the most 
important in the country, and it is not sur 
prising that so powerful an organization 





as the Yorkshire Miners’ Associati: 
should desire direct representation in Pa 
liament. This has found expression 
the election of the secretary, Mr. Benjam 
Picard, for the Normanton division of t 
county. Like all of his colleagues v 
represent mining distriets, Mr. Picard 
tually worked in the pits until he ente: 
the service of his fellow-workmen as 
official of their union. This took place 
1873, when he was appointed assistant s« 
retary of the West Yorkshire Union, su 
ceeding to the secretary ship on the dea 
of Mr. John Dixon, in 1876. When tl 
West and the South Yorkshire association 
were amalgamated in 1881, Mr. Picard w 
made secretary of the joint union. | 
IS83 he was elected a member of the Wak: 
field School Board, and he has been fi 
several years vice-president of the Mine. 
National Union, 

With one exception all the labor can 
dates have been elected by Enelish eo: 
stituencies. The exception is Williar 
Abraham, or ‘* Mabon,” as he is know 
throughout South Wales, who represent 
the Rhondda Valley district of Glamoi 
gvanshire “Mabon” is one of the most i1 
teresting figures amongst the working-m¢ 
members, and, in fact, of the whole Hous« 
for he isa poet and a songster of no mea 
order, and a remarkable orator in his na 
tive tongue. All who hear him address 
ing vast masses in the vernacular ar 
struck with the copiousness of his Cynn 
vocabulary. He is blessed with a fine 
tenor voice, approaching veryv near to 
barytone, and it is a treat to hear him 
a rich accent pouring forth his eloquence: 
He is a most popular orator on the ten 
perance platform, and up to the time o 
his election to Parliament he taught thi 
choir and was leader of the congregation 
al singing at Nazareth Calvinistic Met] 
odist Chapel, Pentre, near Pontypridd 
He is a member of the Calvinistic Metho 
ist body, in connection with which he ha 
been brought up from childhood.  ‘* Ma 
bon” will therefore be a unique figure i 
the House of Commons. He was born : 
Cwmafon, in the county of Glamorgan, 1 
1842, and is the son of a working miner 

If the Parliament of 1874 is to be r 
membered as that in which a pitman wa 
first found, and that of 1880 because 
mason found a seat, the Parliament 
1885 will be equally remarkable for t] 
fact that the other great branch of 1 
dustry, agriculture, found for itself d 
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representation Thus the great de 
tments of labor— mining, manufae 
and agriculture—have now a voice 
making those laws which so nearly 
cern them. Of these three interests 
last-named has been the slowest to 
ke off the voke, and the fact of its being 
last to find a voice at St. Stephen's IS 
eative of the slower progress it has 
de generally toward a better state of 
nes When miners and industrial 
des were struggling for what they re 
rded as liberty, the agricultural labor 
n the midlands and the south of Ene 
id were vet steeped in a fatal lethargy 
t dependence upon those above them 
ich had been inculeated as a religious 
t\ for generations, and rebellion against 
ich was taught to be sinful in the sight 
God and man, had sapped the spirit of 
rural population. Poor-laws and the 
tion of land-owners had tended to the 
ime end Those who had a spirit above 
s kind of life moved away into the 
vns, leaving behind such only as were 
timid to venture on an unknown 
urse, or too supine to see k to Improve 
ir position. The condition of the rural 


orers IS hOW vastly improved W ages 





BENJAMIN PICARD 


re higher, houses are better, education is 
preading, and whatever may be the posi 
on of the farmers, that of their workmen 
Ss much superior now as compared with 
fteen yearsago. Much of this improve 
ient is due to Joseph Arch, the Warwick 
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shire laborer, who now enters Parliament 
for the northwest division of the royal 
and aristocratic county of Norfolk, where 
he has defeated the heir to a dukedom, 
Lord Henry Bentinck The Prince of 
Wales is numbered amongst the coustitu 
ents of Joseph Areh 

Joseph Arch, before he became presi 
dent of the Agricultural Laborers’ Union 
was an ordinary farm laborer, and the son 
of a farm laborer, though happily he had 
raised himself above the level of his elass 
He therefore knew accurately the condi 
tion of things around him He was born 
in Barford, a charming Warwickshire vil 
lage on the banks of Shakespeare's Avon 
He still resides there, in a small but cosy 
cottage. Here by the ** ingle nook” of the 
living room have been developed those 
plans which have so greatly assisted in 
altering the condition of rural English 
life 

Joseph Arch’s mother died when he was 
sixteen years old, and to her he owes much 
of what is best in his character She was 
an earnest Christian, a Methodist, and she 
imbued his mind with those sentiments 
and principles of truth which are the 
most notable characteristics of his later 
manhood. She also taught him how to 
read and write, and fostered his taste for 
reading and mental application 

As was usual in those days, and is yet 
to a limited extent, young Arch was sent 
into the fields to seare birds when eight 
and a half years old. Later he became 


ploughboy, and passed through the usual 








n the Arch cottage the young worer re 
eived notice that his wages were to be re 
duced one s g¢ and sixpence per weel 
s is i l velcome Change inthe 

wee of ne responsibilities But it set 
m thinking He began through this 
mpparenl t erst o seek for more remu 
nerative work, following work wherever 
t is most profitable, and, turning his at 
ention to hedg@n became ere lone the 
im ion hedger« “Eneland This proved 
Oo his opportunity He had aecepted 
ordinary prices until this time, but when 
tie ecame Champion his charges were 
raised, The farmers grumbled, and wish- 
d the iad not let him attain the dignity, 
yu n the end they had to pay. Thus, 
owner of his little home, and able to com 
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OPACeS « in ricultural laborer’s life, un 
I ! i eq ma Ood yvhen he Was abie 
to earn nunil sum of eleven shil 
! i ¢ Kre this he had become a 
membe oO if Met oOdist Chapel wd at 
Ineteen began oO} isa local preachet 
Lich wot is continued through life 
Arch ma ed before he Was twenty-one 
ears of ag His father and he had been 
Lione ( iis mother’s death, and this 
nn es lastened the marriage His 
ite s een a great help in all his 
ort LS nu to self-improvement 
und a ipporter amidst the labors of his 
If \ na or the people her hand, 
through that of her h isband, has fought 
sliant re r elevation Six chil 
aren have een rn to them, of which 
ive live ill doing vell in the world. 
Arch is now sixtv vears of ag 
When the first o children ere orn 





mand good wages, with plenty of worl 
Arch was in a comfortable position, cou 
save money, and obtain comforts whi 
vere out of reach of his fellows Th 


state of things continued till 187 





al 
Arch says it was the happiest time of h 
ife On the 7th of February in that vea 
he was working in his garden, when M1 
Arch came to him and said two men wis} 
ed to see him about forming a union H 
first remark was, ‘‘ They have not spi 
enough to do it,” but she said he had be 
ter see them. They were men he knew 
laborers from the village of Wellesbourn: 
four miles distant, working on the estate 
of the Charleeote Lucys descendants « 
Shakespeare's Justice Shallow The mer 
vere gaunt in frame, and clothed in ver 
table coats of many colors Their omar 
ments had been patched and mended unt 
there was barely a trace of the origina 
left Their story was soon told Life had 
been hard, and they had just managed to 
live, but now a notice of reduction had beer 
given. Everything was dear, and if the 
reduction were made, it meant starvation 
Half a dozen of them, the bolder Spirits 
had met to talk the matter over, and as a 
result these two had come as a deputation 
to ask the Barford hedge-cutter to take up 
their cause, help them to form a union 
and, in short, to become their leader. Are} 
hesitated His customers’ would be the 
men against whom the fight would be 
vaged If he took up the laborers’ cause 
meant that his living would be gone 
But the men, with tears in their eyes, plead 
ed for help, and he, flinging prud nee to 
the winds, agreed to attend a meeting at 
Wellesbourne the following week The 
only promise he exacted was that the men 
should pledge themselves to stick together 
He expected to see a dozen men at the 
meeting, but no fewer than fifteen hun 
dred, from all parts of that and the ad 
joining counties, were gathered togvether 
The inhabitants of the quiet village were 
terrified. Doors and windows were bar 
ricaded. This was the celebrated eather 
ing *‘under the spreading chestnut-tree. 
Arch says that when he saw the number 
of men present he felt the responsibility 
to be enormous. His first words in speak 
ing to them were to ask a promise that no 
injury should be done to property or per 
son, and he told his hearers that if they 
did not keep within the limits of the law 
he would never stir another finger to help 


them. This has been his policy through 














BROTHER 


‘he union was formed Between 


id seven hundred men joined it that 


ind by the time another meeting 
eld, a fortmight afterward, at which 
vo thousand were Pres¢ nt, the move 
! id s} re id vreatl y Then ademand 
nall rise of wagwes was made, in con 
nee ol hich came the Warwi ire 
ou Phe lon id but ‘ " 





) the treasury to meet the Gemands 


it, bub an appeal Was m ide to trades 


ms and members of Parliament, to 

there came a noble response \1 
end of the lock-out, six months after 
rd, during which time all those in 
ed received an allowance of nine shi 


os per week, there Was a balance Of L500 
wid No time was lost \ great meet 
as held at Leamington on the Good 
day, and another in May. Branches of 
inion were formed all over the coun 
Kor fifteen weeks Areh went about 


country on this work at his OWn Cost 


| all his available savings and his 
ch were gone He never touched a 
nv of the money which came to the 
as Then he was elected president 
a small Salary a position Which is 


hela Dy him, and is never likely Lo be 
rested from him as lone as he lives 
mm that time forward the movement 
grown, and it is growing vet 
Other work has come within the seop 
the union In 1873 the president vis 
d America, not with the objeet of en 
raging emigration, but Of assisting ta 
rers 1 
nt ten weeks 1n the States and Canada 
ng Boston, New York, and Albany 
vas warmly received at Cambridge by 
nefellow, by Senator Sumner, and in 


ston was welcomed ata qinner at which 


BY HAROI 


I will be the easier for me to tell this 
story succinctly beeause it is the only 
mance I know My vears are so few, 
1 save for the few davs of which I] 
rite my cloistere d life has been so serene 
d uneventful, that it is small wonder 
t strange things W hich came SOS idden 
ipon me last summer should have left 
xceedingly sharp and minute outlines in 
ymind. During the year already pass 


{I seem not to have lost an iota of the 


I 
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\ l i wma i 

a great meeting n Faneu Hall Lee 

W ende P S is chairman hal 
in the cont Are Su t { iS nie 
CeSSu lor ‘ LDoOrers oO acquire polit 
ial power 1 ordet ) their mehts 
ind he be n to advocate an extension of 
Lhe Tranechise | Ss step enated many 
supporters, and subjyecter e advocate to 
much calumny and ¢ POSITION But its 
justification has come recent legisiation 
| previous agitations the arguments 
that nad een used ere > 1 | Vsica 
Kind, Sue is he destruction oO crops ana 
fences, but 1 Ss was peacelul throughout 
Very i¢ outrages have marked Its COUrSE 
thanks to the imtluence o e president 
nd Lhe Crowilne rite rence ot the men 
The movement has to a irge extent been 
1 religious one Arch, though brou t 
1» a Methodist is excommunicated b 
the oder Commu mm To IS SViInpathy 
th the reform movement, and is now 
nother Prim e Methodist M.P. added 
hie on has held several 
t e thousand persons ere 
two services were held on the 

meunda 

Mi Arch contested W on against Mi 
svcd Herbert in 1880, but that being a 
pocket borough, he failed This is no 
happily extinguished \n interestn 


fact of the contest In northwest Norfo 


is that the Prince of Wales gave instrue 


ions for every one on his Sandringham 
estates to be permitted perfeet freedom in 
the matter of voting, and that no influ 
ence is to De Drought upon the workmen 
DV those above them in exampie which 
ought in future to be copied by land 
owners General 

NGELAN 
) FREDERIK 
acute vidness of tf S recotiection l 
dou rt li I « el Slia 

The summer was the fierce. parched 

indy, suffocating season of the lower 
Herault In the old college of St. Hip 
polyte, where many generations of lazy, 
shrewd, fortunat OVS Ol Prove nee had 


been trained for the conquest ol Paris 
there were but three of 


kill time in utter idleness and seclusion 


DY ourselves All the pups had been 








- 
i 
: 
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sent home, of course, even before the 
cholera reached Cette, and eighteen bro 
thers, including our Director, had been 
summoned to Paris We three, left in 
charge either as a favor ora slight, l have 
never known which, did not repine The 
ancient buildings of which we took up a 
little corner were sufficiently near the 
main road to Beziers to keep us within 


touch of the outside world Krom time 


to time we heard news of the plague at 
Marseilles, Toulon. Aix, and also tidings 
of our friends in community elsewhere. 
What more could we desire? And as for 
our home, there was surely no other place 
in all the littoral where one might feel less 
the discomforts of the season. The high, 
spacious, stone-bound rooms, darkened all 
day against the sun, retained always a 
grateful coolness: the great garden, with 
its fountain in the bathing basin which 
Kept the leaves above continually moist, 
and its thick shade of mulberry and soft 
maple, had even at noonday its comfort 
adie NOOKS, W here one could pleasantly 
pass time in reading a good book or doz 


Ing over its pages 


Lam not at all indolent by nature, but I 
assured] y enjoyed those somnolent sum 
mer months far beyond my wont. Som«e 
thing of this satisfaction was due, no 
doubt, to the material pleasures of my 
environment, but much more to my com 
panionship [I do not speak so much of 
old Brother Mandalus, our Infirmarian, 
who presumably had been left as a pro 
fessional guard against the epidemic, al 
though he was an amiable and considerate 
man It is Brother Angelan, the Subdi 
rector, who rises always in my thoughts 
as the one monopolizing feature of our 
convent life that summer, as the pivot 
upon which everything turned 

I cannot Say certainly [ did not feel, 
that I knew Angelan very well There 
seemed to be a restraint upon me In talk 
ing with him which I never knew with 
others, yet I was conspicuously his favor 
ite among all the brothers in the house. 
Almost from our first meeting he had 


{ 


seemed to like me, and soon allowed me 
to walk and sit in the garden with him 
I was very young, and combined great ea 
cerness to learn with a naturally deferen- 
lial manner, W hich doubtless pleased him. 
Looking back, it appears to me that every- 
thing I know is due to the wisdom of his 
words Not that he was at all a talker; 
often we were together hours with scarce 





lyaword. But when he spoke—althoug 
as became a man versed in high hal 
matics and astronomy, and, so it was sa 
in all those hidden links which bind us 
the magic of the pyramid-builders, t] 
was rarely—every word had a strengt 
suggestiveness, fibre, which made for it 
lasting place in my mind. The brothe 
used to imagine me his confidant. A 
that I never was, at least in those day 
lL only saw something more than did t 
others of the sweetness and depth of 
nature, and guessed somewhat more clos 
ly the limits and quality of his dispo 
tion. For Angelan was what is called 
sad man, and not all in community 
on perfectly with his moods. 

He was not strictly, I suppose, a hand 
some man, although, until 1 come to co: 
sider the word on paper, I am conscio 
of having always thought it in connectior 
with him. He was a tall, fair man, wit! 
lightish brown hair well tinged wit! 
gray, though still much under forty 
Almost alone among all the brothers | 
have known, he was so graceful that li 
carried our shapeless gown as if it ha 
been invented to become him, instead o 
beinganawkward encumbrance. His fac 
[ find it most difficult to deseribe, save as 
that of a serious, reserved, and very ca 
pable man, not especially regular or not 


able, but with fine eyes, blue and ful 
and a thin, tight-shut mouth, which could 
smile most winningly at times, but was 
habitually bent down at the corners as it 
erief or self-repression. I have said that 
he was a sad and silent brother. He ney 
er talked of himself, and there was an un 
objectionable something about him which 
made personal questions difficult. I think 
no one in the house knew more of hin 
than that he was from the north, near 


Lille, and that he was a teacher before he 


entered the brotherhood. Every one felt 
his to be our wisest, most elevated mind 
and I fancied that his friendship even re 
flected a sort of pale dignity upon me in 
the eyes of my fellows. 

If now or hereafter I seem to speak 
with the enthusiasm of undiscriminating 
youth, pardon my fondness. My heart 
will never grow old enough to throb less 
warmly when the name of Brother Ange 
lan is mentioned. 


We three came through the dormitory 
one morning in August, when prayers were 
over, to go down to our coffee and the 








he 








BROTHER . 


seasy tasks. It was a long, low, des 
e room, with many rows of empty lit 
vhite cots, recalling to me only the 
sh pupils who had been sent off six 
cs before, but to Brother Mandalus 
vesting also the host of young Mobiles 
ved in turn there when France was 
at war, about whom he was never 
At the northern end 


this room, almost over the staircase, 


ivied of telling. 


s a narrow casement, the only window 
closed overnight against the morning 
1. Angelan, as usual, led the way, and, 
vas his daily habit, leaned out through 
casement to view the already sultry 
orning and report to us. This time he 
back into the room, after a moment, 
looked at us with a puzzled air; 
en gave another, more searching glance 
ough the garden below, and held his 
id attentively on one side as if listen 
then said, as he followed us down 
stone stairs, ‘‘The birds have all 
his may have seemed strange to Man 
is and me, for the sweet happy matin 
cert from the shrubbery was as much 
art of the daily beginning of life as our 
ivers or our coffee, but neither of us 
ought of connecting it with anything 
any more than as if he had _ said, 
The acacia blossoms have withered : 
Vhen we entered the refectory, Pepin, 
lame, crusty old house-servant, was 
sent, and no amount of ringing across 
e garden. to his quarters could raise an 
swer; but as he had made some prepa 
itions for the morning meal, and, more 
er, was at best an erratic fellow, we 
ought nothing strange of this Nor, 
ter, after Mandalus had made the cof 
and we sat in the droll solitude at one 

d of the vast table,chatting over our 
wis and rolls, did we two dull ones at 
L any special significance to Angelan’s 
ieries about the villages nearest to us 


\Ithough he had been at St. Hippolyte’s 


ore than a year, he knew nothing of the 
ountry roundabout, being a bookman, 
nd indifferent enough about his health 
» hate walking for the sake of exercise: 
oI faney it was genuine news to him to 
irn that our nearest neighbors were in 
ie valley four miles above, in the hamlet 

Vorsaleon, and that on the high-road 
ere were three villages nearer than the 
narket-town of Béziers, and in the oppo 
te direction two others within a dozen 


I iles. 
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‘Why do you ask ?” asked the Infirma 
rian, breaking bread lazily in his coffee. 
“Are you thinking of an excursion? It 
IS fully hot enough here in the shade for 
me.” 

[ looked up with some vague idea that 
he might have a long walk in mind, and 
would invite me to accompany him 

‘IT ask.” he said, quite calmly, ** be 
cause the cholera is here, within a few 
miles of us, somewhere It is from the 
pest in the air that our birds, wiser than 
human beings, have tled.”’ 

Even W hile he spoke there came to our 
ears the faint sound of a voice shouting 
Without a word, and, 


I should think, obeying some almost me 


from the highway. 


chanical impulse, Mandalus and I rose 
and hurried through the front garden to 
the gate 

Through the arched portal we could see 
a cart, piled high in air with bedding, 
furniture, clothes, all sorts of household 
woods Its owner, a worthy villager, 
stood gesticulating wildly at us His 
eves seemed starting from his head with 
excitement as he waved his hands to keep 
us back from him,and shouted with trem 
ulous energy 

‘Come no nearer, brothers Who 
Lh, Sainte 


Ursule! Twenty SOUIS dead since milk 


knows ? perhaps itis on me 


ing-time at Plessine They drop lke 


sheep in a murrain over in the valley of 
theOrb. Death’sangel stands at every cor 
ner of Béziers. It is the pestilence At 
Vorsalcon all who are not dead are dy 
ing All night long the plain has been 
covered with men, women, children-—all 
in flight 


am among the last, because of my bad 


Do you fly also, brothers. | 


shoulder, but please the good Sainte Ur 
sule, I still shall slee p in Jlarvues to-night. 
or kill my horse.” 

He stoppe d, breathless The fat horse, 
whose high, conical collar with erunson 
tassels, and straw hat through whieh his 
ears protruded, I can still recall best of all 
in the scene, shook his full sides and made 
a movement to start, as if impressed by the 
sinister allusion to himself 

‘Of the places nearest us, which suffers 
the most It was Brother Angelan, who 
had followed us, and stood now domi 
nating the short villager, his pale hair 
glistening from under his eap in the high 
morning sun. 

“* Ah, brother, who can say with which 
hand the devil strikes hardest? From 
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( H HE GLIMPSE OF A YOUNG WOMAN'S BLANCHED FACE ON THE PILLOW OF AN 
EXTEMPORIZED BED [SEE PAGE 524. ] 
( ade ¢ ! SLO Ss, each OPSé I have in mind a better place Lo 2 
i e other In mv village, Saint-Pre to,’ said Angelan, who stood now in the 
¢ et iss and ve spers, and vine shaded porch, and turned to look 
. Cere My shoulder has kept me us—‘ta much better place.” 
beac | do no ow the tales from the ‘Very well, then, S$ irector,” replies 
p ‘ of t ills But the worst Mandalus, speaking somewhat testily, fo 
5 ( mus e Vorsaleon, where they Angelan’s ignorance of Southern FeO) 
‘ ias its death-bed, and phy was a byword in the house, ‘‘if it 
ib non escaprt Already the curé certain that we can make connections 
is fled, and no man is left to bury the the air is specially salubrious, if it is eas 
dead, | me comfort the dying But er to reach than Milhau—it is for you t 
do you it once, brothers Lose no say, of course, not me. Of what place ce 
‘ ) sed youl Pepin vhom I met you speak g”? 
» hours avo scurrvinge over the road ** Oh, it is very near; one can get ther 
i his ing leg, that [T would warn more easily than anywhere else. 
vou Poo uthtu ellow he seemed W hat is this place ?” 
much distressed Tor your safety ‘Vorsalcon.” 
Yes, Pep as a large heart,” said Little Mandalus nearly toppled ove 
e Subdirector, drviy is the farmer r¢ Into my arms, He stared at us both: he 
vunted his perch and rattled off. Ashe clutched his gown nervously with his 
ippeared we turned toward the house in pursy fingers; he took off his cap in a 
rer Brother Mandalus, who seemed absent way, and put it back again much 
) ith eavily, and in other ways not outof place. ‘* Wego-—to Vorsalcon ? 
» bear his flesh as easily as usual, broke he stammered, as if asking a question ina 
s silence as we neared the refectory dream. 
) vhich s stood open as 1n our ‘*T have not said ‘ we,’ brother,” replied 
\ ( id left i \ngelan, witha faintsmile. ‘‘I know that 
if ere sure of getting a wagon this disease has an exceptional terror for 
Puisse er, and could count on there you. Therefore it would be wiser for you 
no quarantine, Milhau would be to stay A fearful heart makes a faint 
ps the best place to go to 


stomach. But I certainly shall go; and 

















lied 
that 

fo. 
you 
aint 


and 
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1, Brother Imbert, I think you will hke take all manner of preeautions, and, al 
‘company me ?” most in tears, intimating that he was 
take no credit to myself for having ashamed of having suggested flight, and 

1‘ Yes, Subdirector,” in a voice which that he would surely stay to weleome us 

is neither low nor broken, forintruth I back I know that I felt all this to be 

mechanically, with a tongue which grievously weak in old Mandalus, who 
l released from the control of my should have beet rmet Yet I doubt not 
i Brother Imbert, in a ent way, quaked 

During the hour which followed this de quite as ingioriousi ist then 

sion, and which was consumed in prep 

ition, | do not remember having said Ro we started The heat was already 
ing. Brother Mandalus, 1 know, considerable, and, perhaps because my 

ereat deal to say about the criminal faney was so keenly at work, the morn 


of the venture. To him, he felt free 


] ) } 
» say, it seemed utterly seandalous, not 
» sav irreligious He called us to wit 
that he was no eoward, for he had 


at two in the morning daily from 


Lucust, 1870, to March, 1871, and cooked 


»£ + 


ikfast for from one to four hundred 


Mobiles, allas hungry as flames in the dry 
iss, aud Heaven knows it would have 

1 no more wearying work to nurse the 
ided on the field of batt] ifter all 


rhting was over, and this he would 
inquestionably done had the Prus 


‘ly staid in the North. 





then, mind you, War Was one thing, 
estilence another. The Chureh had 

noble and venerated fraternities 
the sick. Every one to his 
ide. It was our mission, as trained edu 
ators, to itive Kranee 
to put ourselves in the way of dying 
resides, the plague was sent 
velan stopp d the 
iy man’s babble by a firm word or 
and the Infirmarian packed the re 
! der of the opi ites, cordials, drugs, and 
plies in the two baskets without fur 


ido, only grumbling to himself ocea 


The Subdirector had made few replies 





ull these remonstrances and arguments 
Doubtless he felt erieved that Mandalus 
uuld have made no better showing of 
ise, But he was not angry, for 

n we were quite ready to start, with 
thick shoes, and our skirts well 


ed up, and the last words about 
idanum and ammoniae and filters and 
| ne | indages had been spoken, he 


nt up to the Infirmarian and kissed 
n on both cheeks. | The poor old man, 


s weak nature already sorely tried by 
shocks of the morning, nearly broke 

at this. 
licu—it was a real effort for him not to 

say farewell instead—beseeching us to 
Vou. LXXIII.—No. 436.—35 


v} He bade us a most feeling 


Ing air seemed tainted and stifling. Each 


bore a basket, such as Pepin ised for 
bringing egves and the like from neigh 
boring markets: but these were not heavy, 
and we should have made good progress 
had the wav been less diffieult Bu here 


+ 4 
j Lt 
Was no road | viding to the doomed ham 


let, and our course lay up the valley of a 
little rivet the same which, wider and 
more 1nposing crossed our h oO Vay 1ot 
far from the colle oe under t ancient 
arches of a Roman bridge The bed of 


the stream was nearly dry now, under 





the fierce August sun, and the gray lime 
stones were even at that hour warm be 
neath our feet The leaves of the few 
trees which found root on the inhospita 
ble sides of the valley hung parched and 
motionless in the hot air The ceaseless 
cry of the insects in the brown grass seem 
ed one of suffer ind jarred painfully 
on the nerves. The thin rivulet of water, 


which found its way tothe Orb sluggish 





Wwlders and 


ly here and there between 


over the slimy pe bles, looked black and 
bad. Angelan said that doubtless in this 
water the whole mischief 

Once, when we stopped for a minute’s 
rest in the shade of a creat, jagged over 


hanging rock, such as I have seen no 





where in France save in these southern 
valleys, where ungovernable mountain 
torrents eat capricious! through the soft 


stone, he looked in my face curiously, and 
asked, ‘* Art thou afraid, little one 2?” This 
was his caressing name for me in affee 
tionate moments, though I was nearly his 


equal in stature, and was much lara rin 
bone. 

I made answer: ‘‘If we were going to 
the hosp tal of some great city, L should 
not fear in the least, for my unele, who is 
a physician in Marseilles Says there is no 
danger of infection there Witness the 
case of the Due de Chartres, who last 


month went through all these hospitals 








But you won't misun- 


[ Say that the prospect of 


penetrating into a wretched little village 
where eve cottage 1s a pest house, where 
ill the unknown elements of contagion 
ire focussed, so to speak, makes me ner 


afraid; no 


vous but [am ap 
prehensive 

[ said this timidly yet frankly, seeking 
for words which should not make me seem 
should honestly 


’ : : 
portray my state of mind—1l 


a poltroon in his eyes, yet 
anything so 
still 
actually realize 


chaotic could be a State. I 
found it 
what I was doing 


He sm 


said, as we lifted our baskets for another 


impossible to 
where [ was roing. 
led on mein a fatherly way, and 
start, ‘* Ke p ip thy courage, Imbert; there 
will be 


thee.” 


no need of undue exposure for 


It must have taken us fully two hours 
the 
began again, 


Vorsalcon. As we gained 


plateau, where cultivation 


ind bent our steps across the dry fields to 
vard the tiny chureh spire in the distance, 
not a soul was to be seen. | The hamlet, 


with its flat-cabled, tile-roofed, Spanish 
looking houses showing irregular 


outlines 


through thie dark shadows of pomegran 


ite-trees in rich, full bloom; the lone 
traight rows of short square-cut olive 
trees, their silver-green leaves so much 
ike t illows of spring-time on my na 
tive Ulst stretehin away on either side 
of our Ot path to converge to the eye 


with geometrical precision in the distance; 


vhose whit 


stones 


shone in the strong helt like our 


SHOW 


‘ath the thick creeping 


vines—these bespoke human toil, human 
hopes; but forall the signs of human life 
e sa our progress might have been 


desert On the whole broad 


ll land above and beyond the 


village: through the low avenues between 
he olives, which seemed to be moving in 
procession as we walked through them; 


| oth 


over ( expanse of unbroken 
meadow whieh led off toward the eha 
teau—no living thing was in sight Even 


the insects’ shrill chirrup was hushed 


her I shuddered at the awful signifi 
eance of this sunlit solitude 


Our path broadened into a lane as we 


neared the first straggling houses of Vor- 


salcon, and the centre upon which we 


walked had become bare and white with 
use A 


the wall 


roat, crouched in the shelter of 


ind its dusty overhanging verd- 
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ure, bleated piteously to us as we pass« 
ts plaint conveyed no meaning to me; but 
Angelan went to the suffering animal ai 
relieved its swollen udder. We enter 
the high-road of the hamlet, the 
lowing at our heels. 


goat To 


In the centre of this wide, irrecula 
which here had the air of a plac 


street, i 

because destitute of the shade that na 
rowed the thoroughfare further on, ther 
stood ancient 


part cross, part image, worn and deface 


some sort of monument 
to shapelessness through centuries, ai 
about which to this day antiquarians ar 
no wiser than Iam. 

At the foot of this monument, seated o 
its pedestal, was a man, his elbows on |] 


knees, 


his face hidden in his hands, the 
whole as lifeless to appearance as the scen 
of which he seemed so fit a part. Wi 
came close to him without his making a 
movement, and as Angelan touched hi 


on the shoulder, the sickening fear that I 


was looking on a corpse chilled my stom 


ach But no, he raised his head, and ons 


could see at a glance that he was not a 


sick man. Hisdress was that of a miller 
but showed that he had not recently 


in the floury air. He was well along in 


vears, with iron-gray beard and hair, big 


and rather fierce black eyebrows, sharp 


eyes, and mouth bent down at the corners 


in a resolute fashion He had evidently 
been asleep, and he studied us for an im 
stant before he seemed to collect himself 


Then he seowled, and, with a 


repellent 
vesture, said to us in a rough voice 
W hile 


in the business he may as well 


‘Here you! calotins ! one 
save your 
lives alone with those of honest men. Go 
Get out! The air here makes dead 
men every little hour. 
stand ? 


back! 
Don't you under 
The plague is here.” 

‘We 


ee ee 
Hatis WHV Wwe Canie 


Angelan replied, gently know 
the plague is here. 
And don’t call us ealotins, my friend, for 
our house-caps may cover the heads of 
Rather 
tell us, if you belong to this place, what 
hopes and means of help there are here.” 


cood men as well as millers’ hats. 


The miller looked: him in the eye, still 
scowling. ‘‘I am not your 
the friend of any black-gown. 


friend, noi 
You don't 
Iam ealled the impious mill 
er, because I all you 
Mothers would let 


know me. 


hate shavelings 


here their children 


starve rather than eat my flour, becaus 
Luckily, in thi 
cities they are not all idiots, or it is I who 


it is cursed, do you see. 
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} 


Then, with a stormier 
t: ‘* Why don’t you run, I say, like 
vari: Mowdene te 





e cousin Ol 

vhile there is still time He wait 
yurging lL ean tell you Ordo you 

) il your bask ts belo Vou go 
\1 wn looked vexed and disco raged 
i are either a very bad man or a great 
e Said ising his voice as he went 
Don't vou see we have come here 
tl and save lives, to be of se, and 
rought medicines with us? and 
time With 


1, misérable, waste precious 


The Subdirector’s blue 


iv silly talk! 
es flashed as he spoke, and his fists 


ed with the fire of the old Adam 


mr llerh a | cazed at us very stea li V 

1 1 first, or rather at my companion, 
iow turned his deep eyes on me If 

id anv mind-reading gifts. he must 

e divined that [thought him a wreteh 
llow While I was still striving to 


erly express my indignation on my 
he shut his eves for a moment 

teched his arms and yawned, looked 

ll over again, and then said, ** Truly, 
have you come to help ; 

or what else, simpleton 2” demanded 
in, still sharply 

Ah! pardon, messieurs,” the miller 

ed, straightening himself, and speal 

more at his ease ‘“T begin to under 

d vou better But you do not under 


+ 


l me when you eall me a simpleton 


ive read many more books, and more 
le ones too, than the ecuré sut, 
see, | show badly beeause of ny wea 
Ss. L have been at work most of the 
UrVvinge the dead as We 1] as ] ( ould. 


or souls, how religious they were! even 
death they struggled against burial 


hands of the impious miller.” (He 
<i to the post-mortem agitation in 
i. subjeets, which few villagers knew 
about at this time: so that, worthy 
he had his superstitions as well as 
rest, proud as he was of his superior 
[am the only well man left. All 
terrible labor has been mine, single 
aed At dawn I came here to warn 
the farmers of Ville du Pont and 
valle, who pass through here Thurs 
mornings on their way to market. I 
have been too tired to keep awake, 

1 I was still drowsy when ] spoke to 
Angelan held out his hand, 
‘You are an honest man, and | 
is much in the wrong to speak harshly 


Brother 


Vinge: 


to you. But vour speech was none of the 
softest eithe 

They shook hands frank 

The m ers eves twil e¢ t & mnie 
wmwCcho sort of imusement NO ( 
sald | WOKE ) \ I L it id agvalnst 
ii churetimis | ( l my dreams Here 
| ( ot Tora a) ith at the cure 
WhO Ma ced ott Ss LiLUAaADIE Vesteraa 

1 ; 

morning, and, SO they sav, even Galloped 
through mass that he mignt fly before thie 
sun was high He! the \ Vv rasca ho 





ther Panet yesterday that my irreligion 

mine, do you hear had very likely 
provoked God to strike this region also 
But—pardon, messieurs—did I tell you 


that I was irreligious 





“Next autumn will do to talk of that, 
said Angelan visely, l suppose. ‘‘Now 
tell me the state of the vi ore vhere the 
SICK are lich need he p tirst, What vou 
have done, and all L know something 
of this class of diseas« We have drugs, 


It was a gloomy story which we hear 


] > 41 } } 4 
the while Brother Angelan, listening care 





fully, opened his basket, and broke an egg 
in a glass of wine for each of us There 
were searcely any sick left Krom almost 
every ho ise the cle voted miuer during the 
evening and night had drawn some dread 
addition to his lone y task. Some had 
even died in their gardens or on their 
, ‘_ er 
door-steps; and of this latter we saw an 
I 
instanee, which I shall never forget rhe 
: , 17 
panic had been sudden, scandalous, aw 
i a : ’ 
ful When the cure set the example, it 
. : 
had become a rout. Parents had fled, 
leaving their children behind to die \ 
wife whose husband was seized with death 
} ] ] l rf 4 4 L] ri y 
nad ioeked him out in the stabie that she 
might have an uninfected bed to carry 
1 : 
ith her in her tigi So the hideous 





old m in’s rig] 


recital went on, 


locating each cruel incident for us as our 
eves followed up the street. There were 
in all sOoTne doz h people who h id he 8 | 
living at three that morning, when li 


came down here to wateh. Of these he 
assumed some were dead, while it was 
probable that all would die, save perhaps 
in one house at the ve ry ¢ id of the hamlet 


W here the plague SCCIIIE d Lo have softened 


1ts blow. doubtless beea ise the Inmates 
were of ventle blood. and where here 


was no immediate danger, he thought 
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took 


: A re 


, aske d Ang fall, aS hie 


nha again on part ng 


Ah, t ks to that precious curé, I 

i mu too angry to be 1 Do not 
" r mie 
' 

It ild in no way help my story, and 

ould only give unnecessary pain, to re 


terrors of the two hours which 


followed,a ( ent from house to house 
) ( t I bway, With open, vacant 
ors and windows where there were not 
the still more suggestive closed shutters, 
on ¢ ! e, and the smell and sinister 


ence of death all about us. [am afraid 


that I hung back a good deal; eertainly 
nowhere « I take t initiative; and 
though aft e first few minutes of real 
trial I gained some sort of control of my 
nerves, the heart that I bore about in my 
breast weighed like platinum. As for my 
companion [ have no words to describe 
what he seemed to me in those hours, so 
gwentie, SO resource ful, so handsome 

We had been in some half-dozen of 
these rudely suit, ancient, rustic ho ISES, 
never, | should think, very inviting, and 
now unspeakably otherwise, but, alas! 

th no good results beyond lightening 
in irre ea doom by religious Words 
nas } opiate drinks, when we came 
to the dwelling which the miller had spe 
( illy ndicated as the one where lives 
might ived Angelan had originally 
thoug of coming here first of all, but 
could not bring himself to pass the other 

ad mea habitations in which helpless 

retches lay without solace or succor. 

eC aWwe in Wien we approached was 
not conspreuously larger or better than 
the others perhaps but it bore all those 





external signs W hich, 


hundred and one 


out defining themselves to the mind, 


betoken none the less surely inhabitants 


of aA Ss iperlot CLASS, There was more set 


pretence of a flower garden than one com 


South. The wall was 


sees in the 
tidily kept Che 


seem d har 


carmine blossoms in the 


ver and more 
The fields back 


hamlet, 
attluence 


vhere. 


had elses 


ind on the side away from. the 


extent argued 


beyond that of the mere villager, were 
the 
pruned regularity of the 


the 


and span in the cleanliness of 


stubble and the 


The 


hedw@e-rows. lower shutters in 
front of the house were closed, but in the 





small windows under the eaves there we 
curtains, surely a rare thing in Vorsalco 
The bright 
polishing 


door stone was with caret 


untaster 


the 


then pushed it open and enter 


Angelan knocked at 
do rs 


} 


[ was following him, but as the di 
opened, the vast contrast between { 
chilling, fatal darkness within and 


beauty and rich joy of life outside in 
seemed all at 
me. I 


young 


sunshine once to appeal 


and overcome eaught 


} ' 
ONLY ul 


glimpse of a woman's) blanched 


face on the pillow of an extemporized bed 


through the blackness of the shadoy 
feeling of faintness came over 


when this 
me I 


against the doorway, tr 


leaned 


ing, [ remember, to breathe dee p enough 


to draw down some fragrance from. the 
fruit flowers above, and thus save my 
reeling senses How lone this state had 


4 


continued I know not, when I heard An 


celan’s voice, raised in a slrange, startied 


ery, ‘Constance! you here!” 
A moment later, as [ was collecting my 


wits under the spur of curiosity, and b 


ginning to feel strong enough to enter, 


the Subdirector came to the door. excited 
lv, I thought, 


made known his wish that I 


and with some hesitancy 
should ex 
pose myself no more—he had ‘been ex 
tremely careful of me from the beginnin 

but wait the 


shade. [ am now ashamed to recall 


should outside in cool 


the 
secret joy with which I felt myst lf assent 
not without 


Sonne 


Ing, though [ was 
worldly wonderment about his desire to 
in this special house of deat] 


1 ? 
pe alone ! 


where he seemed to be acquainted. 
As I paced to and fro on the shaded sid 


of the building, musing upon the great 
the morning, I 


ehild 


se 
heard a 
singing in doleful 


experiences of 
voice as of a 
crooning measure to itself, in the open ait 
and not faraway. Tracing the sound, as 
well as I could,to a little goat shelter at the 
rear of the house, I came upon a tiny eirl 
of three or four years, enthroned in thi 
clean straw, and plaiting a necklace of 
flowers for a pretty kid which Jay curled 
at her knees. She sang softly meantime, 
while the eyes of the pet followed hers in 
tently. 

Ah, what a sweet sight, after all the 
squalid, tragic scenes of the day! 

She was a wonderfully dark child, with 
a skin like dusky Siena marble, and great 


deep black eves, and she fondle d her do 
cile playmate with a rapt Oriental tender 
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ess one May imagine ina Cleopatra So 
iuncied, at least. and I stood watching 
for some time before she saw me or I 

re When at last she caught sight of 
she seemed less « mbarrassed than my 
and asked me calmly whol was. In 
conversation which ensued, drolly 
fashioned on her part, she told me no 

r save that her name was Constance, 
this was her kid, that she had been 


ou oO sleep with it here all nicht, 





th some bread, a crust of which lay on 
straw,and that papa and mamma were 
i ill very ill. 
While I stood thus gravely conversing 
th this swarthy mite, Angelan came to 
Without a word he lifted the child 
»from the straw into his arms, and kiss 
her a dozen times, I should think, with 
loaning, caressing sound These are 
yur mother’s last kisses, my poor baby,” 
murmured, sobs breaking the words 
When he finally, still holding the child 
s arms, turned his face to me, I saw 


it was ashen in color, with a great 


ness in the eyes, and with what seemed 
be new lines graven about the mouth. 
‘Imbert,’ he said, still in a tear 


been through 


oked voice, ‘SI have just 
nost sorrowful experience—sadder than 
iything you can imagine. I cannot tell 
ou about it now; some time you shall 

ow it all—all: but now like a friend 
ut will help me, won't you, in some 
nes IT am sworn to do?” 

Ah, how ean you ask me?” I broke 
profoundly moved, yet knowing no 
neg of what so deeply stirred me 

As we walked toward the front again 

briefly told me that he would carry 

child to the college. She had es- 
iped contagion thus far, and doubtless 
uuld altogether, if removed. Some oth 
task he began to outline to me, and 
hen abruptly stopped. I do not like to 


ik that he failed to tr 


st me wholly, 
rather that his own mind was not en 
rely clear about this proposed action. 
[ carried both the lightened baskets 
ow, While the Subdirector bore the child. 
She seemed not unwilling to come, stipu- 
ting only that the kid should also be 
‘ought. When we had passed into the 
rh-road Angelan stopped,turned toward 
» house, and, still with little Constance 
n his arms, knelt in the white dust for a 
prayer. I knelt also. There were real 
vs in his eyes as he gave his parting 


ook toward the closed shutters. 


At the monument the brave miller was 


still posted He had finished the food We 
cave him, and was smoking placidly The 
black outlines of a cart and horse hurry 

ing away on the distant horizon of hill 
testified to his latest pubdiie service The 


Subdirector recounted to him briefly what 
had been don ind what remained to be 
done in the dwellings this side of little 
Constance's stricken home. Then witha 
gesture he led him aside, and the two men 
talked in low tones for a few moments, of 
course about this last visit of ours | 
vont pretend that I did not feel piqued 
at this exclusion, but that doesn’t matter 
Soon they moved toward me again, and 
Angelan, who ad never once put the 
child aside, said we would start 

The old miller had taken off his hat 
with an awkward, unaccustomed gesture, 
and stood before us ** Messieurs,” he 
said, with a bow which included us both, 


but looking only at the Subdirector, ‘* I 





travelied out of my Way this morn 
inform you that L was not religious. Since 


[ have said it, let it pass as true IL do not 


attend the services of M. le Cure, who just 


now happens to be absent’ he could not 
forget his hatred of this bad priest even 
while struggling with a compliment to the 
Chureh)—‘‘ and I am a Radical—against 
all black-gowns in polities. But you must 
not go before I say to you that if religion 
meant men like you, if to be religious 
meant to believe in you and try to imitate 
youand obey you, why, then no one would 
have intentions more holy than mine. 
The sorrowful look faded from Ange 
lan’s face for the moment, and he almost 
smiled “Tut! tut!’ he said, ‘‘there are 
good and bad, weak and strong, every 


where. The brave, devoted priests in oth 


er villages more than atone for ene cow 
ard at Vorsaleon. You old Frenchmen 


are only irreligious in your fancy, because 
of your vanity, and you desire to make a 
grand impression on one another. You 
forget us all when you are well, but in the 
hour of trial, on the battle-field, in the 
pest-house, the old childish love and faith 
always return. Do not be deceived about 
yourse If. I think you are in fact about 
knew. If 
you were not, L shouldn’t be as fond of 


the most religious man I eve 


you as I am.” The words do not seem 
especially gracious as I have put them 
down, but I shall not soon forget the de 
lighted face of the miller as he shook us 
ain, and, after 


by the hand again and ag 








26 
e star 1. called out to Angelan that he 
Wd not fai to rem nber their arrange 
Vl 
| Is e Start lown th ul le on our 
hom ira iV, the baby girl asleep on 
\ wiss vulder, the littl kid ambling 
is,t OO bottles « InkKINg in My 
vl Sa t © 1 step Dark clouds had 
iped over the sky; a cold, penetrating 
dust-laden mistral was blowing with a 
igh through e olives like a moan from 
i night raves Th subadairector nev 
( ke during t journe 
At the extreme end of the spacious gar 
den of the college, and nearest the little 
wate by which we had started for Vorsal 
yn isa small building in which I have 
ilready mentioned that our single servant. 
the secamp, had quarters When school 


1} 


four other servants had slept 


is iil 
ere—for we had never had brother ser 
rs here—but they had left at vaeation, 
nd now cowardly Pe pin too was fwone. 
On the ground-floor was a kind of shop, 


ere 


repairs and tinkering of all sorts 


vere done, and a rough stairease led to 
i 


the two plain, low dormitories into which 
the upper floor was divided It was here 
that Angelan installed little Constance, 
na that same day, from some place [ ney 


here, he managed to bring an 


isant woman to care for her his 


I learned afterward 


Very little—in to nothing 


¢ 


fact, next 


his move 


were e allowed to know ol 

ments at the time He did not enter the 
collece buildings at all on our return, but 
spoke to unhappy Mandalus through the 
doorway, telling him not to go near the 
servants’ quarters—he laid the same in 


yUNCchLiOnN On me is there micht bed mngwer, 


1 mind if for the 


oO be disturbed 11 


md not 


1 ] ] } 
he t week or so he should be absent, as 


there was work he must do Bro 


ther Ang in said, before I Teft him to vO 
into the hous« 

My dear Imbert, the risks are creat- 
er for you, h your lack of mature 
strength, than IL supposed I hope you 
have not already received injury I will 
1) have you expose yourself again. 
Change at once all your clothes, and 
have these boiled thoroughly before they 
u orn again. Do you too stay away 
from the servants’ house; you can do no 


rood there, and harm may come 


my 


to vou. 
He must have seen the 
for he added 


Wish 


look of pain in my face, 
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with what an affectio 
Do not think, 
am not wholly pleased with thee, or t 
But th 
must please me in this too, and 


promise if 


, 
quickly, and oh! 


ate tone little one, that 


1 do not love thee very dearly 


the slightest need arises, t 
He made as if to k 
With a 
I did not then understand, pressed 1 
hand in both 
Mandalus 
Poor old Infirmarian! from his mela 


shalt be sent for.’ 


me, then drew back haste wl 


sent 


his, and so me ih 


choly visage and deep sighs one wo 
thought heart 
Indeed, for both of us what remaine 
the day 


have his was. breakin« 


was a long, wearisome affaii 
and the sleep-broken night insufferabl 
All the next day had but a 
thought: every few minutes we east an 
the thick foli: 


over the fountain to the servants’ hous 


we Sill 


ious glances through 


Some few patches of its gray stones 


could see through the leaves, but no s 


of life 
never end, 


It seemed as if the day would 
Once a peasant on horsebac 

stopped in front, and called us out to te 

us that the 
Beziers and 
the vil 
panie reigned, 


plague was raging fiercely in 
Agde, and that in almost a 
lower Hérault utter 
We heard him 


interest, and returned dejectedly to the 


lages of the 


Without 
house. How hateful and stupid its bar 
hard 


** He said a week 


white walls, stone floors, and nal 
row benches seem d! 
thought I; 


a whole week like this ?” 


‘‘how shall I ever get through 
But we wer 
not to wait so long. 

On the second day the miller came to 
the refectory door, saw Mandalus, held a 
long conversation with him about certain 
os and their effects, got 


dru some provi 


sions and linen, and went away again into 


the rear of the garden. I saw him from 
an upstairs window, and hurried to meet 
him, but he was gone when I reached the 
door, and dull Mandalus had asked him 
nothing! 

It was near the evening of the third 
day on Sunday following th 
that 
the old miller came again to the door, and 


that is, 
Thursday of our visit to Vorsalcon 


this time he asked for the young brothe 
Judge with what haste I ran 
to him, how gladly I would have taken 
hand! But he held 
and, while asking me to walk in the 


for me! 
him by the back, 
var 
den with him, said it would be better for 
me to keep on the other side of the path. 
Considering that I had been through the 
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desperate forms of exposure, and stand, until he induced her madly 


he had come, though I knew it not, with him. That was seven years ago 
nduct me to a cholera chamber, this Faney hearing all this, whispered in 
vution was rather ridiculous, I see the queel Provencal dialect, across three 
but I was too impatient then to feet of path! I could see no earthly re] 
< of 1 So we walked slowly, a yard evaney in it, so slow of wit was 1, and 
rt. to and from the fountain, with onee the thought oceurred to me that 
ior Brother Mandalus eagerly watching much suffering had turned the miller’s 
ym the window head He went « 
[ have come to tell you a story—a ‘The voung professor was ill for a 
stor whispered this strange miller time, heart-broken for years. He found 
oss the gravel. ‘*T suppose it was consolation, as it is called, finally in re 
| me only in order that you might ligion. He became a brother of the Chris 
Ww If for he said he had promised to tian schools.” 
vou, and that is out of the question Ah! it came clearly enough tome now, 
and the shock stopped my breath 
Oh, our Lady! Then is he **Meanwhile,” continued the miller, 


‘the Greek and his wife—they were mar 
ried—eame to Marseilles. There a child 
By accumulated ill 


Sh-h! Wait first for the story. Then 
mare to goto him. It is not long, and 
| willtell it as briefly as may be. A young was born to them 
entleman, an orphan, with high position luck—a ship sinking now, then an olive 
it little fortune, loved a young lady in’ erop failing—they became reduced, unti 
Orleans. He was a teacher, the youngest nothing available was le 


ft but a village 
university, but among the ablest; plantation in | 


the the Hérault, which his fa 
e was much younger, childish, perhaps ther, a usurer, had taken for debt, and 
\ The iv love dream of a vear Was which they had never seen. They moved 
veet—you don’t know anything to this vil 
** Your God, young brother, does strange 


One day He smote the house of 


las 





s e last spring. 


wut these matters, but vou ean see by 


the sequel how he loved her. Her mother, things 


widow, was not favorable to his this Greek with pestilence, and the same 


i vealthy 
of his poverty, but still did day He filled the heart of the w ronged 
the younglady Christian brother with 


not say ‘no,’ and he knew t 
oved him Suddenly he had news of the forth and suecor the afflicted, and led him 


suit. because 
a yearning to go 


death of some forgotten relative in Lille, to that very house.’ 
hich gave him a fortune as large as it He stopped short. I was so filled with 
is unexpected. With eyes brimming amazement at this astonishing 
like a dream of fiction, yet almost a part 
fe, that I could say nothing 


story, SO 


ith joy, for he could not pretend to bea 
t to the widow, and was of my own li 
again turned toward the ser 


nourner, he we 
ecepted as the betrothed of her daughter We were 
vants’ house, and this time, by silent con 
sent, we passed the fountain and walked 
toward it. At the door I found my tongue 


He press d a kiss upon the lips of this 
daughter: it was the first, and also the 


there was one other lone af 


ist or no, t 
terward. It was necessary for him to toask two questions—alas! the great ques 
eave at once for Lille to settle the estate, tion of all I instinctively felt it was use 
ind the happy day was fixed for only less to ask 

he woman. Is she dead ?’ 


‘And the 


vo months ahead. It 
We buried her the night of the day 


He left behind hin 
is beautiful,as cunning,as wicked, you wer 
‘* Did the Greek die ? 

‘* No, curses on him!” 

F this rejoinder passed 


a rich young 


Greek, »at Vors icon 
is a serpent, who also loved this young 
ady, and with that furious Oriental love 
The profanity of 


which knows no obstacles. This Greek 
Without attracting my attention, so proper 


forged two lying letters, one to him from 
a part did it seem of the narrative which 


Orleans, one to her from Lille, and with 
} The miller had been much 


the cleverness of sin arranged a series it concluded. 
vhich, in the minds of each, fitted the exeited at the close 
other's perfidy. Then, with the witch- panted now for breath as we climbed the 
craft of his dark beauty over her, he play- dark stairs. I heard him mutter to him- 
self, as he fumbled with a key at the door, 


of his recital, and he 


ed upon the passions and jealousies of her 


young heart, how you would not under- which it seemed odd that he should have 
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peen 


This 


heroes 


after 
* had promised her, 
man, he felt 

} 


1 the other 
th the brothel 


lis 
had 


Ss reachery Tor 


and she 
ill-treated her besides 
Doubtless it is because 
Is 


him, 


+ 


em. tO have no 


except to 


be disturb 
Oo regard 
He xv 


, and saunter 


11ng 
se 
PLC ed 


ed to the 

attention to 

that ne ] 
“The 


Col 


s with his 


This strange 

him, Was 

> can easily 

when my 

toward the clos 


* room, 


; hair d cure, 
during 


The 


which he sat, deep in his breviary 


priest, a gray 


trom where 


1 know not 


lafat 


He maderatig 


» miller. 


and the faint first breath of the 


' 1 | } ; 
stirred softly, and spread Into thie 


In transparent waves a thin column 


smoke rising from some pastilles in 


on the floor near Throu 


us 


pale Haze and, as it were, transtig 


it, l saw Brother Angelan, and kne 


an instant that he ws § . There 


nothing dread or in his faee 


seemed. as IL stole nearer the } 
sweeter and nobler than the f 
e 


KnOWnh—a Tace upon which t 


of heaven was shining. 


closed, one arm above the slfec 


him in white before, ; 


hever seen 


added to the effeet of gentle purity in thi 


Yes, he and th 


sight. was dying: 


rirl, whose tiny, dusky form lay 
him, upon his arm, she also was d 
‘He her 


him just before he sent for you.’ 


** Hush! 


asked to have 
Whispered the miller. 
vou.” 

My dear 


me, with wide, appealing eyes. 


friend was indeed looking at 
1 stood at 
his side, taking his thin, fevered hand in 
mine. He uttered to me, speaking with 


out much effort, but with great weakness, 
some very precious personal words, which 
do not belong to this story. Then came 
a pause, during which I stroked his hand 
and tried in vain to keep the hot 
But 
upon some distant object, still directed 


gently, 
tears back. now his regard seemed 
toward me, it is true, but as if seeing some 
thine far, far Eis lips 
face into a 
smile, and he murmured, 


nay, his 
tender 


bey ond. 


whole melted most 


‘* But, Constance, if it be true that I die 
beeause I kissed you, still it was right; 
for without the kiss you would have died 
doubtins 


my forgiveness.” 

His eyelids closed wearily. For some 
minutes he was silent: they seemed hours 
Then his hand stirred in mine, and a move 
ment, a 


his frame. 


if of a great change, ran through 
He spoke again, in a clearer 
voice, with infinite peace 1n its tones: 

‘In te, Domine, speravi; non confun 
dar in «wternum.” 

Some one touched my shoulder. It w 
the 


as 
venerable priest, and I read in his sad 
eyes that what remained belonged to him 
and to God. Thus I parted forever on 
earth from Brother Angelan. 








\\ 


tes beneath tl 


nds into surprisin 





THE 


[ERE is a very general impression 
that tit dry, sandy soils are the 
yy the stra erry Just the reverse 
s is true In its desire for moisture 
Imost an aquatic plant Experi 

d horticulturists have learned to ree 
ze this truth, whieh the Hon Mar 
P. Wilder has suggested in the fol 

ng piquant manner In the first 
e strawberry’s chief need is a 

it deal of water In the second place, 
eds more water. In the third place 
unk L would give it a great deal more 


iis truth the rea 


»emphasizing tl 
| the 


whereon water 


ioulad atl same time be warned 


nst land stands above 


surface in winter and spring, or stag 
at 


best 


ie surface any time. 


ire is essential to th results; 


e 


ee ne ral 1 
xl drainage is equally so. The marvel 


s crops of straw be rries raised 


in Cali 


a under well-direeted systems of ir 
tion should teach us useful lessons. 
plants, instead of producing a partial- 


leveloped crop within a few brief days, 
tinue in 
ibundantly on the home acre this vi 
of 


bearing through weeks and 


may often be possible to sup 
+ } ] 
requirement moisture, and I shall 
r to this point further on. 
My 
{ 


SIS to set 


first advice in regard to strawber 
them out immediately almost 


where except upon land so recently 


rrass that the sod is still undecayed. 


11e 


s course is better than not to have t 


vait for it. A year with 


straw berries is 


a lost year in one seri 
respect W hile there is a wide differ- 
‘e between what plants can do under 
favorable conditions an 
wi) 


L what the vy can 
made to do ien their needs are fully 
thre 


air supply 


‘vy will probably in any event yield 
of 


Ser 


delicious fruit. 


At the same 


ire 


Ss as soon as possible. 
remember that a plant of a good va 
ty iS a genius capable of wonder! de 


In 
the 


ose enforced limitations were lam 


opment ordinary circumstances 


*mute, poets” 


uted 


its innate 


like inglorious 


the but when 


poet Gray 
vers and gifts are fully nourished it ex 


proportions, sends 


IMOME 


WBERRIES 

lp indreds of flowers follo 
ed | ruby gems of fruit Sef site 
flavor is only surpassed b S No 
such concentrated ambrosia ¢ raced 

e feasts of the Olvmpian cods. fe hey 

ere restricted to the humble / yaria 
vesca, or Alpine species n discovering 
Live New World. Colut bus a ya V 
ered the true strawber wd die« ut 
knowledge of this result of ichieve 
ment 

lL can im igine the expr Ol Ol the 
races OF those \ ho DUY Line sou Cl ide 
half-ripe Wilsons,” against which the poet 
Brvant inveighed so justly The market 
is flooded with this fruit, beeauss bears 
transportation about as el as would 
marbles, Yes, they are strawberries: 
choke-pears and Seckels belong to the same 
species There is truth enough in my ex 
aggeration to Warrant the assertion that 
if we wou d enjoy the possible sti yoerry 
we must raise it Ourselves, and pl it 
when fully matured—ready for the table 
and not for market Then any man’s 

urden can furnish something better than 


was found in Eden 
Having started astrawberry pateh with 


out loss of time wherever it w hanadirest, 


als 


we can now give our attention to the for 
mation of an ideal bed. In this instance 
ve must shun the shade of trees bove 
and their roots beneath The land should 
be open to the sky, and the sun free to 
practise his alehemy on the frui the 
greater part of the day. The most favor 
able soil is a sandy loam, verging toward 
clay, and it should have been under culti 
vation sufficiently long to destr ill roots 
of grass and perennial weeds Put on the 
fertilizer with a free hand If it is barn 
yard manure, the rate of sixty tons to the 
acre is not in excess A strawberry plant 
has a large appetite and excellent « es 
tion, lt prefers decides Vv manu Prom 
the cow stable, but tha rom the orse 
stable answers very ell, DU l not 
advisable to Incorporate if 1 the sou 
in its raw, unfermented state, and then 
to plant immediately The gre d ean 
scarcely be too rich for st berries, but 
it can easily be overheated ai nulated 
In fertilizing ever keep in mind the two 


i 
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0 f . ? ti md CooinMess 

NI sé SLADIE thererore 
S ilk if 

( eS 1 S wd 

( ‘ ist 
} ep » der ! If ap Ug 

>the beam, ru ice in 

ro If ng subsoil-plough can 

l e] stra erry roots 

( traced two feet below the su 

| eC” of the plot does not ad 
mit the use of a plough, let the gardener 
begin at ol e and trench the area to at 

eas the ae ( eirahteel lie es, takings 
pains to the surface, subsoil, and fer 
{ er evenly and ihoroughly. A small 
pl S ted 1 vield as much as 
! ( ( times as large One of 
the chief advantages of thus deepening the 
soil is that the plants are insured against 
them worst enemy drought How often 
I have seen beds in early June languish 
ne for moisture, the fruit trusses Iving 


on the ground, fainting under the burden, 
ind the berries ripening prematurely mto 
\¢ lhiaor'e Ul wm a minutive CQO ect OhMIs of 
ds W hen 
as I have said, the drought must be aimost 


unparalleled to resist the development of 


erround has peen deep ned 


the Truit Kven in the most favorable 
ea 1"¢ i SOLIS OLVé buta brie f 
period o strawberries; the fi ut ripens all 
at ones ind alt oug i the first be rries may 
be of wood size. the later ones dwindle un 
til they are searcely larger t lan peas Be 
Sure to have a aeep mellow SOlLl beneath 


or fall; indeed, at anv time when the soil 

free from frost. and neither too wet 
nor dry do not believe in preparing 
ind fert l eround during a period of 
arougtit 

We will suppose the work has been 
aone in tl spring, as early as the earth 

as dry enough to erumble freely, and 
that the surface of the bed is smooth, mel 


low, and ready for the plants Stretch a 
urden line down the length of the plot 
two feet from the oute r edge, and set the 
plants along the line one foot apart from 
each other Let the roots be spread out, 
and not buried in a mat, the earth press 
ed firmly against them, and the crown of 
the plant be exactly even with the surface 


of the soil, which should also be pressed 


closely around it with the fingers. This 


may seem minute detail, yet much disn 
experience proves it to be essentia 

have employed scores of men, and 

creat majority at first would either b 
the crowns out of sight or else leave 
of the roots exposed, and the remal 
so loose in the soil thata sharp gale WoO 
blow the plants away. There is no « 
so economical of time as the hired n 
whose time is paid for. He is ever bi 
on saving a minute or half-minute in t 
kind of work On one oceasion -L had 
reset a eood part of an acre on which 

men had saved time in planting If 


ea 


had asked them to save the plants j 
year of °86, they might have ** struck 
The first row having been set out, | 
vise that the line be moved forward th 
feet. This would make the rows thr 
feet apart—not too far in ground pre pa 
as deseribed, and in view of the subs 
quent method of cultivation. The be 
may therefore be filled up in this ratio 
the plants one foot apart in the row, ai 


the rows three feet apart The next pol 


in my system, for the kind of soil nam 


for light sandy soils another plan w 


be indicated), is to regard each plant as al 
individual that is to be developed to tl 


utmost. Of course only young plants « 


the previous season’s growth should bi 
used If a plant has old, woody, bla 
roots, throw it away. Plants set out 
April will begin to blossom in May 
These buds and blossoms should be picl 
ed off ruthlessly as soon as they appea 
Never does avarice overreach itself mon 
completely than when plants are perm 
ted to bear the same season in which the 
are set out. The young, half-established 
plant is drained of its vitality in produ 
cing a little imperfect fruit, yet this is 
permitted even by farmers who would 
hold up their hands at the idea of har 
nessing a colt to a plough. 

The plants do not know anything about 
our purpose in regard to them. They 
merely seek to follow the law of nature 
to propagate themselves, first by seeds 
which, strictly speaking, are the fruit 
and then by runners. . These slender ten 
dril-like growths begin to appear early in 
summer, and if left unchecked will mat 
the ground about the parent with young 
plants by late autumn. If we wish plants 
let them grow by all means; but if fruit 
is our object, why should we let them 
grow? Because nearly every one seems 
to do it, would be, perhaps, the most ra- 
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vwswer This is a m ( or 
ul pbeqimnnin to take ] i@ Op 
cours even whneh @ Ving SLraw 
sD the acre 
is fix our attention on a ( 
It wa 1 ¢ un amount o root 
port d sp 1} Cli tO Gro 
tis not pe ted to rod 1c¢ ull 
nite number of \ ing pl units. it be 
s to develop itself The soil is ri 
roots are Dus ind there mus ( tn 
The original plant cannot form 
1" ind therefore VDECLUS Lo product 
t crowns for the coming year All 
sap, a the mereasing power of root 
TOLA age s directed to preparation for 
In brief, we have got the plant 
trac it is pulling in the direction we 
it will eventually deliver a load of 
es which would surprise those who 
tsimplv to nature incuided 
some oO. may object that this is a trou 
some and expensive way of growing 
EPLLIES Do not the facts in the 
se prove the reverse A plant restrict 
oOasingle root ean be hoed and work 
round like a hill of corn or a currant 
) With comparatively little troubl 
rround b tween the rows can be kept 
n and mellow Under the common 
in, whieh allows the runners to inter 
ind mat the ground, you soon have 


ilmost endless amount of hand-weed 


f ] . ; ] 
odo,and even this fails if white clo 
sorrel md certain @rasses once gveta 
{ | system | ad oeate Torbids neg 


the runners must be clipped o 


as they appear, and they continue to 


ow from June till frost; but the actual 
rv of the year is reduced to a mini- 
a \ little boy or a rl} eould kre pa 


s the facts in 1 


re bed clipped by the occasional use of 


iears or Khife belrore Dreaklast, and 1 


nsidering, therefore, merely the trou 


and expense, the single-plant system 
ts favor. But our op 
is not to grow strawberry plants with 
least trou le, but to have strawberries 


ie largest and finest quality 





In addition to ease and thoroughness of 
¢ 


tivation there are other important ad 





ntages. The single narrow 
ints 1S more easily protected 
nter’s frosts. Light strawy manure 


. 9 —— 
ym the horse stable serves well for this 


rpose, but it should be light and free 
| 


m heat. have seen beds destroyed 





DV too ( COVE Yr OF ¢ l \ PanK 
manure tis not our purpose to keep 
Ul ead ‘ orm tre ng Dut 
from i erha reeZing a id I i Y 
If snow t ( { be De mver ind 
bast d till oO ‘ roles ruld 
e needed Na ! h ft Ss latitude, has 
no sviu 14 e Care s 8 ! | ist 
winter, ¢ Q Janua \ aac l in Be ) 
ruary and Mar round ‘ vane 
unpt Len ed p int a it ro i ind 
1th Wa hnstance ed pat out of the 
( ind ) miad-da t iv vy NM l it 
reezing rhe only safe course is to coy 
er the rows thorough ut not heavily, 
early in December If then light stable 
manure 1s not at ind, leaves, old bean 
Vines, or any al refuse from the irden 
not contamime myurious seeds lil an 
swer Do not employ asparagus tops 
whieh contain seed Of course’ we sh 
LUIS Ve ( vit but no 1! e stra erry 
bed Like some people out o eir prop 
SFr §s ere ispa rus I! iV eCasil\ COTE 


rrowths Of ther ments ind pl ices as S¢ 
renelyv aS a Knicht ol Labor Thre prope 
balanee mus e kep nthe garden a ( 
iS In sociel) ind therefore it is important 
to eover ou plants with Something t it 
not speedily become a usurpe Let 
it be a settled point, then, that the narrow 
ro must be covered thoroughly out of 
sight with some | it mate ul which i] 
not rest With smotn ne weight on the 
plants or leave among them injurious 
seeds Light stable manure is oft ob 
jected to for the reason that employing it 
is like sowing the ground with grass seed. 
If the plants had been llowed to gro in 
matted beds I would not use this material 
for a winter covering unless it had been 
allowed to heat sufficiently to destroy the 
rrass and clover seed contained in if | 
have seen matted beds protected wi ta 
ble manure that wer it to mow by J ine, 
the plants ind f1 t having been swamp 
ed with vrass No such result ne l fol 
low if t plants are cultivated in a s e 
line, for then the m ire can be raked off 





tude—and the ground eu 


is a great advantage in employing rit 
manure i the system I advoeate is LOLLOW 
ed, for the melting snows and rains carry 


the richness of the fertilizer to the roots, 
and winter protection serves a double 
purpose 

We will now consider the proper man- 
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econd vear 
vielded I 
vn upon cultivation 


na, before plants 


off, 
rd, and 
road-bed 
such con 
erely from 
and mellow 
veeds that 
xv early spring 
ting time are ram 
early spring culti 
st double my crop, 
time maintaining a 
weeds 
evere frosts are over, in 
t of the stable ma 
the finer 
r. Then, 
Cro ind is dry eno ivh to work, 
ve a man weed out the rows, and if 
aces, fill in the rows 
The man then forks 
tween the rows, and 
x the plants. 
faee is loos 
reception 
ind rain. The man 
ly that in this culti 
plants or dis 
ctent. If I find 
upon the ground 
has been careless 
one the row the 
ints to prevent 
‘akes, and the 
ief pains are 
the plants should be just as 
| ‘cultivation as before 
lv observe tl this 
early in April, while the 
‘oOmparallve ly dormant Most 
should not be done in May, 
begin to appear. If 
lected till that time, 
be eultivated with 
ts have approach 
he roots must 
Early cultiva 
‘new roots to grow, and 


stimulates such growth. Where the r 
are sufficiently long, and the ground p 


yi 


mits it, this early loosening of the s¢ 
nplished with a horse-cultivator | 


. = ' : 
han th a fork, the hoe folloy 
levelling the soi and taku O 


My next step during thre second SP ASI 
o muleh the plants in order to | 
. : 


ke 

AY | ] ] ] + 

in Without this mulch tl 
: ae : os 
isualiv unht for the table 


dashing shower splashes the berries 
mud and grit, the fruit must be was} 


before it is eaten, and strawberries vy 


their sun-bestowed beauty and _ flavor 
washed away are as ridiculous as 


noise from musical instruments. 


mere 


At least mulch as soon as_ possil 
after the plants been blossom, 
also after a good soaking rain. In th 
case the litter keeps the ground moist. 
he soil immediately about the piants 
covered when dry, the mulch may keep it 
dry, to the great detriment of the formin 
berries. It is usually best to put on 
mulch as soon as the early cultivation is 
over in April, and then the bed ean bi 
left till the fruit is picked. Of course 


Lilt 


may be necessary to pull out some rank 
crowing weeds from time to time. If the 
hired man is left to do the mulching very 
late in the season, he will probably cover 
much of the green fruit and blossoms as 
well as the ground. 

After the berries have been picked, the 
remaining treatment of the year is very 
simple. Rake out the muleh, ecultivat 
the soil, keep the plants free of weeds and 
‘unners as during the previous year. Be 


fore hard freezing weather protect again 
] 


as before, and give the plants similar 
treatment the following spring and sum 
mer. Under this system the same plants 
can be kept in bearing three, four, and five 
years, according to the variety. Some 
kinds maintain their vigor longer than 
others. After the first vear the disposi 
tion to run declines, and with the third 
vear, in most instances, deterioration in 
the plant itself begins. | would there- 
fore advise that under this system a new 
bed be made, as described, every third 
year, for, it should be remembered, the 
new bed is unproductive the first year. 
This should never be forgotten if one 
would maintain a continuous supply of 
berries, or otherwise he will be like those 
born on the 29th of February, and have 
only occasional birthdays. 
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hed 
ped 
pre pare 


ead. It 


tt 


no matter 


req wre 


continued vigor 


be regarde 


es for the s 


Most 


home acre : permit of 
\is does ] Sprinkling ana 
but the continu 
moisture 


the e he pia lmimed 


also would 
If the ground could be so: 
k in the evening,and then 
ning and maturing influence 
the finest 1 
satistied 
f the berr 
produced 
Irrig@ation, 
above applies ho 
but also to all varie 
[n 


to em 
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each other into feeble life, but would 
eave oO { e runners which bad taken 
ro early, and destroy the res A plant 
ch forms in June and the first eCeKS 
nJu } t ) iture cood-sized fruit 
DUdS ¢ re nter, especially if given 
spac i} nich to ade elop . Is, hoOwey 
e) Ould be IM po Weil the runners were 
illowed to sod tli round thiekly In 
principle | ould carry out the first sys 
tem, and ea plant space in which 
to gro yx 1 root as larce as it 
naturall would in a light soil, and J 
ould have a sufficient number of plants 
to supply the « cieney | rowth On 
od loamy soil the foliage of single lines 
of plants, three feet apart, wi erow so 
har as to touch across thie spaces ; but 
this could scarcely be expected on light 
SO niess irrigation Was combined with 
reat fertili Nevertheless, a bed with 
plants Standing not too thickly Ipon it 
Vi rive an abundance of iperb fruit 
Strawberries grown in beds may not re 
quire sO much spring mulching to keep 
t! fruit clean, but should earefully re 
ceive all that is needed Winter protec 
tion also not so indispensable as on 
li¢ i\ el st? » but { alway Le | 1’¢ pays 
A thi ed of p ints should never be pro 
tected i) nd of litter whieh would 
eave seed Oo Various KINAS, TO? inder 
t s system of culture veeds must be 
taken out ) hand, and t ee | aly Lvs 
slo DA a mone Wot 
When plants are grown in | 
not pay to contin » them ( 
the third yea For instance, they are 
set ou hn spr and during the first sea 
son the ire pe mitted to make a limited 
number of 1 ners, and prepare to fruit 
the following veat After the berries are 
picked the third vear, dig the plants un 
adel ind oceup Lie rounse vith some 
no else On light soils, and when the 
plants are grown in beds instead of nar 
row rows, nev eds should be set out ev 
ery ter! itt Ve l 
[In order to have an abundant supply o 
vou ! nts it isonly necessary to let one 
end 1 rOW small portion of a bed 
! i hew piants can be set 
out as a 
Vv) more strawberries are planted in 
spriy ul iny other time, certain ad 
intawes are sec 1 by summer and fall 
setting Chis is especially true of the gar 
dens wherein early crops are maturing, 
eaving the cround vaeant. For instance, 
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1 
there are areas 


from which early p 


beans, or potatoes have been gather 
Suppose such a plot is ready for si 
thing else in July or August, the ¢ 
the better Unless the ground is vy 
dry, a bed can be prepared as has been 


scribed. If the dit 


soil is in good econ 


rich and deep, it can be due thoroug 
und the plants set out at once in the « 
of the evening, or just before a sho 
During the hot season a creat advar 
is secured if the plants are set immediat 


after the ground is prepared, and wh 
is still moist. Iti 
23 
ryv out before planting t 


the surface iS 


ul 


nate if grou. s made ready and thi 


permitted to d 
for watering, no matter how tl 
not 


ng new growth 


place, 


ough, has so good influence 


st 


an 
arti as the natural mx 


ure of the soil. It would be be ter, thre ! 


round late in the afte 
tlie 


, however, shoul 


fore, to dig the g 


and set out plants the s 
Watering 
er be dispensed Wit 


the 


ant 


hoon, 


1 pe. 


evening 
h during warm we 
r, unless there is a certainty of 
l h 

Suppose one wishes to set a new bed 
July If 


his piace his course would be to let son 


ral 


even then it does no harm. 


he has strawberries crowing ¢ 


of his favorite varieties make new ru 
ners as early as possible. These should 


well-rooted young plants by the middle « 
After the 
be 


the month. new c¢round is pr 


pared, these can taken up, with a ba 
of earth attached to their roots, and ea 
o-place 


Startil 


ried caref lly to their ne 


If they are removed so gently as not t 
shake off the earth from the roots, the 


1) 


Vill not KNOW they have been moved, but 
continue to thrive without wilting a leaf 


is done imimediaté 


If such transplanting 


ly after a soalfng rain, the soil will cling 


he 
il¢ 


t + 


to the roots so tenaciously as to insure 

transfer that will not cause any check of 
But 
At 


er the ground in w 


errowth. it IS not necessary to wi 


for rain. five in the afternoon soa 
with wat hich the youl 
o' clo 


thi 1 


earth just 


plants are standing, and by six 


you can take up the plants with 
clinging 


roots encased in 


successful 





ly as after a.rain. 
transferred, and watered af 
not wilt although the thermom 


out. will 


eter is in the nineties the following day 
If young plants are searce, take up thi 
strongest and best-rooted ones, and leave 
Ul 
with their balls of earth four feet apart in 


1@ runner attached; set out such plants 


and with a lump of earth fasten 


the row, 
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With 
month these runners will fill up the 


ly 


rows aS Closely aS 1S adesirabdie | nen 





n the runners a 


n the new beds should be 


propagation 
ecked, and the plants compe lled to de 
» for Truiting in the coming season 
this latitude a plant thus transferred 
July or August will bear a very good 
» the following June, and the berries 
proba ly be larger than in the fol 
This tendency Lo produce 
large fruit is characteristic of young 
ints set out in summer. It thus may 
seen that plants set in spring cannot 
duce a good crop of fruit under about 


s, While others, set in sum 


irteen mon 


er, will yield in nine or ten months. I 
e set out many acres in summer and 
y autumn with the most satisfactory 


esults Thereafter the plants were treat 


| in precisely the same manner as those 
in spring. 
If the plants must be bought and trans 


from a distance during hot wea 


[should not advise the purchase of 


except those grown in pots Nurs 
nen have made us familiar with pot 

plants. for we fill our flower beds 
them In like manner strawberry 


are crown and sold Little pots, 


inches across at the Lop, are sunk in 
earth along a straw berry row, and the 
rs so fastened down that they take 
these pots In about two weeks 
voung plant will fill a pot with roots 
may then be severed from the parent, 
transported almost any distance, like 
vena. Usually the ball of earth and 

ts 1S separated from the pot, and is 
1 wrapped in paper before being packed 


the shallow box emploved for shipping 
A 


irposes 


A hursery-man once distributed 


1 a summer throughout the country a 


indred thousand plants of one variety 
wh in this manner The earth en 
ng the roots sustained the plants dur 


transport 


ition and after setting suffi 


ently to prevent any loss worth men 


Some have idopted this system in rais 
¢ strawberries for market. They pre 
we very rich beds, fill them with pot 

wn plants in June or July, take from 
se plants one crop the following June, 
Asa rule, how 


ver, such plants cannot be bought in 


plo ivi them under 


iantities before August and S« ptember. 


As we vO south, September, October. 


ud November, according to lowness of 





roe 

wood 
leotit } +} fy x nt} fay r 
la iae,are theta montHs tor plant 
Ing [ have had excellent success on the 


Hudson in late autumn planting 





method has been to cover the vo 


h. al 1 + 


My 


two or 


then to 


rake it off again early n Apri The 
roots of Such piants ecome | ioroughly 
established d ring the winter, and start 
with double vigor Plants set out in late 
autumn do best on lelt, dry soils On 


heavy soils they will be frozen out 


vell covered. They should not 


lowed to bear the following seas 
late-set plant cannot before winter 


climate become strong and sturdy ¢ 


to produce much fruit the follow1 


son. I make it a rule not to perm 


set out after the 
fruit until a year from the fo 


Ist of October t 


unless 


e al 
mu. OA 
I OU? 
ho i@h 
ne sea 


piants 
1 
» VeAT 


iOwlng 


June 

In setting out plants, the principle of 
Sex should be remembered The majority 
of our favorite varieties are bisexual; that 
is, the blossoms are furnished with both 
stamens and pistils. A variety with this 
organization, as the Sharpless, for in 
stance, will bear alone with no other kind 
near it But if « set out a bed of Cham 
pions—another fi iriety well apart 
from any staminate kind, it would blos 
som profuse Ve but pr diuece no. fruit 
When I was a boy, Hovey’s Seedling was 
the creat strawberry of thie day, and mar 


vellous st 


ories were told of the prod 
ness of the plants and the size of 


ries. Hoy 


pointment and wrath o 


the pl ints at a high price, and s« 


out with no staminate varieties 
fertilize the vistillate blossoms! | 
tions were raised to the highest | 
profuse blossoming in May but n 
ry could be found the ensuing Ju 


vigorous plants were only amocke 


the people who sold them were b¢ 
humbues. To-day the most highly 
strawberry is the Jewel The or 


Mr. P. M. Aucur, writes me that 


set two feet bv eighteen tnehes ap 


COVE red tne erround., touching bot 





and avera 





red little over a quart 
plant for the entire pateh ‘A 
were lke pl off, in aecordanee with 
tem advocated in this paper 

ton a silver medal was awarded 
variety as the best new strawber 


duced within five vears People 


iuctive 
the ber 


vell | remember the aisap 
] 


near to 


es pecta 


} 


, 
nteh bY 


La be 
e. The 
rv, and 


rated as 
praised 


rinator, 


‘* plants 


eust 1, 1884, in June, 1885, completely 


art, Au- 
lh Ways, 

o the 
runners 
Lie SVS 
\t Bos 
to this 


‘Vy intro 


reading 
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{ | eve [have not vet fruited it As I said fift 
‘ vty piants to but o7 iriet | ouid choose thre 
{ thers omphe de Gand foreign kind, but 
: er e sil ! Ld {to rich heavy s Ss ie be 
ad ( e ¢ ) 1 to ripen early, and Jast ve 
I t ( ( ivo The Me yhis Late has always bec 
l l, co stils ist tO mature on my grounds, and 
f ) 1 niesSs a the Crystal Citv. is ¢ er a { Var 
, ted ! [have orelse but slightly removed Phe W 
. ( ( o tralls IS Lie rreat berry of commerce It is 
one sh ripe when it is red, and therefore is 1 
) i erry eaten In perfection Let it get n 
\ 1ds Wack 11 ts ripeness, and 1 sone o 
vy } ¢ stam } est berries In existence With a 
ber nursery era illowance of sugar and ! 
t imeties are makes a dish much too good fo na 
‘ ii’ se) smere we KING It is also the best v riety 
i few feet presen 
to secure It sho L be reme nber d that i str 
berries, ut ce pears, should be allowec 
( eX} ence, I mat fully before being pickec M 
ms 2 Eo rie 1 va et Ss condemned because Lhe 
{ ive ¢ hn thie s eaten prematurely. There Sno ri 
( ‘ . ) t >? nt erry in existence than the Windsor ¢ 
< ( e advice o et the fruit, when merely red, is dec 
ee ae y disagreeable 
= nn } 
rv t i ihe reader can now make selection 
‘ vest fl kinds hich should give him s f 
( ( I ( 1 of strawberries At the ime time 
I I eX WIUSE De arned th il plants gre 19 
‘ 1) r eld hard, dry, poor soil, and in ed b 
S ‘ . vieid the ruit almost together, no n 
| ine ne t oW many varieties ma ] ( 
set « Under such conditions thes 
F: ) erry seaso IS Drie indeed 
pro el was writi this paper the « 
( »yrender enemy of the strawberry came blund 
Ik ess and and bumping about mv Jamp—the M 
i oO \ reco DEE e | irva OF this nsec Lie 
1) s t 1 Wh hite grub, has an insatiable 
‘ rn S it petite for strawberrv roots, ant nh S¢ 
) S ( LOCAI 1@s and Seasolis Is veryv desti ( 
| Du eSS 1B ‘ One vear | lost at least one hundred t] 
' On my sand plants by this pest. This beetle 
e ¢ t often la its eg in well-eu \ 
" l ce ¢ COO ro id and ve may reasonably hope 
: , | wo S eal escape its ravages in a garden, If, w 
season of rin , reparing for a bed, manv white grubs 
‘ collec 1 The In found in the soil, I should ecerta 
Ss | ( dto vise that another loe tv be chosen 
ent t Miner's Pro on remedy is to dig out the arvae 
S 1 ben ind amost k them [If you find a plant 
ol \ ) { est be Ss thout apparent cause, vou may be s 
Sha ss.Champion, or that a grub is feeding on the roots 
\\ ( Pari If on ishes Strawberry plant 1S comparatively 
I i s ) ) Vv, iet from insect enemies and dist ise ind 
{ 1e Con 11S ly disappoints any one who gives it a t 
sa v lar nd ripen late, but of the attention it deserves. 




















SHORT 


HO] 


YHIS noble breed of bovines i 


A 

| mote origin. For some centuries pre- 
ous to the conquest of England by the 

rst William,in the 1066, the war 


ce Seandinavians of Denmark and Swe 


year 


had made frequent predatory incur 
ons into Northumbria The object of 
ese incursions was conquest, plunder, 
ide, and subjection of the Britons to 
ieir rule and domination. Many of the 


Northumbria, and 
came incorporated with the natives by 


irauders settled in 


narriage and suecession of their fami 
es, and so remained until the invading 
orces were driven back to their own 


res under the power of the new con 


eror, As a consequence of the Sean 


havian invasions commerce between 


nand the Northumbrians became fre 
and the eattle 


ent, 





of the neighboring 


ontinent were more or less introduced 
m to British soil So far as we can 
earn from imperfect history and tradi 


on, those eattle were large in size, short 
n the the 
ows giving abundance of milk, and, when 
fatted for slaughter, heavy weights of beef 
Vou. LXXIII 36 


horns, rather coarse frames, 


No. 436 








iN ¢ 


of rather coarse qua Then 


lity 


colors were 
either pure white, or pale red, or red and 
white more or less intermixed into roan 


brindled, 


or sometimes red, no other eol 
ors prevailing 

It has been from that ancient stoek, in 
all probability, that the grand breed of im 
proved The 
ancestors of them trace to no other parts 
of England than the 


short-horns has descended 


counties of 


the 


ancient 
Northumbria, where 
held r 


quest 


ecandinavians 
previous to the Norman Con 


A striking evidence of the exist 


ule 


ence of these cattle at an early date is now 


seen in a piece of statuary in an arched 
niche of Durham Cathedral, twentv feet on 
more above the ground The figures are 
a fair resemblance of a short-horn cow of 
her day with two 


miikmaids attending 


The present sculpture is of comparatively 
date 


modern 


1790 


probably ! 


LSO0 


etween the ve; 


and vhnen some parts of the 


tower were taken out and repaired 


original statue was too much broken 


to 
be replaced, and the present one is said to 
of t 
this has been somewhat mutilated 


be an exact copy Even 


The 


} ] 
we Original 





1¢ Vas SO nserted the 
er ) in ancient MonkKISH 
some centuries previous 
ePrer oO} Its condensed 
civen as follows 
iumed for roval descent and 
s, died on the 20th of Marcel 
ed Holy Island—a meet 
mid sanectihed a mat 


ested. for two hundred years, 
ild be disturbed by the dey 
Danes, it was exhumed toi 
miles from D 


remained for one hundred 


nholme now 


Phe the remains 


iftel 


were 
tom 
resting-place 
hay ny charge ot 
es from their des 


stopped 


yreexa vhere Dun- 

er, they heard a wo 

nother whom she met that 
ved away, and asked if she 
Yes,’ was the reply; ‘just be- 


euided by the wo 





THAT RAVELLED 


men, they found their way, and deposited the 


remains in a rude temporary cathedral, cor 
structed for the purpose, until the year 1093 
vhen the corner-stone of the present cathe 


dral was laid.” 
This statue may be eriticised as not rep 


resenting correctly a modern short-horn 
cow, but as it does not represent one of any 
other known breed, it affords quite prob 
able evidence of that at an early period 
The agriculture of England for some cen 
turies after the Conquest was rude, and 
progressive stock-breeding was in a like 
condition, The clergy and monks of thos« 


early days were altogether superior in 


learning to the better classes of the peo 

ple or even the nobility, and as they had 
the 

whieh to build the 

monasteries and abbeys, it may be 


appropriated many of choicest se 


lections of land on 
sup 
posed that the limited agriculture in which 
they engaged was of a much higher order 
than that of the rude peasantry around 
them, that they also cultivated a better 
taste in their domesticated animals, and 
adopting the short-horn cattle as their 
models, improved their qualities to a con- 
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ible extent The noblemen of their 
es may have protited by their ex 


e, and as time progressed, an increase 





¢ rood q ialities of their 
followed to a time when subsequent 
ry could give truthful chronicles of 
condition. 


Ve have traditional reports of the ex 


lences of many of these cattle so far 
cas the seventeenth century, in which 


eir great weights were known. More 


less of the nobility had engaged in 
ir breeding and cultivation, and their 
ress was onward. In the year 1737 
is born a remarkably fine animal, 
idley Bull (626), recorded in the first 
ume of the English Short-horn Herd 
ik, published in the year 1822 No 
ligree is given to him, and he is only 
scribed as ‘‘ red and white, bred by Mr. 
urter, of Chilton.” 

[In the year 1739 the cow Tripes, daugh 


of Studley Bull, was born, *‘ bred by 


lt Stephenson, of Ketton.” She was the 


icestor of the numerous ‘‘ Prineess” tribe 


of short-horns, descending to the present 
day 

Down to the year 1780 many conspik 
ous breeders of short-horns were scattered 


through the Northumbrian counties. vet 


Lhe catl 


ie, WILL all their excetient quali 
ties, had not attained a wide notoriety 


England About that veal two brothers 





Robert and Charles Colling, sons of a 
short-horn breeder, began their vocation 
in that line, and settled on two neighbor 
ing farms in Yorkshire, near the river 
Tees They were enterprising young 
men, and selected their animals from 
among the best herds of the neighbor 
ing breeders. Determined to spread the 
reputation of the breed broadly through 


the adjoining counties, Charles bred ** The 





Durham Ox,” and fed him until five vears 
old, when he liad attained the weight of 
S024 po inds. In the year 1801 he sold him 
for £140 (S700 \ carriage was made for 
him, and after travelling and exhibiting 
him for five weeks, he was again sold, to 


John Day, for £250 ($1250). Two months 
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COMET 
ifterward Mr. Da is offered and re lish measure) d uilv, on food paslurage 
d £2 ) (S] 0) for him as an ex their full season, of good butter qualit 
c Mr. Day travelled with Duchess, by Daisy Bull, bred by Charl 
mn neal SIX Vears through the prine. Colling, was noted as one of them 
1) eou ae: ae rie md Seotiand, constant breeder, she was sla ivhterer 
il (IxTto thi X d sloeated His tip seventeen years 0) d, and made ahh EXce 
vernne La ¢ t it state eight lent ecareass of beef 
( s ( . ivhtered lle Lares numbers of eattl reared b 
t cons ible eS ter the injury breeders in the counties of Northumibe 
vet his dead weight was, in his four Jand, Durham, York, and Lincoln wer 
qua ers ol ( pounds Tallow ols Ipe rlative excellence and form The 
15 pound hice pounds protitable most remarkable bull of his day was 
ohts At te vears his live weight was Comet (155). bred by Charles Collinge i 
3400 pounds the year 1804, and sold at his great sal 





About the vear 1806 Robert Collinge 1S10 for 1000 guineas upward of Sd5000 


bred The White Heifer that Travelled,” the hichest price yet obtained 


lich, not proving a breeder, was fed and These portraits are or neariv eight 
sent ou ror ey ntion through Various years ago, and the excellence of their on 
counties for some years. Her live weight ginals is proven by the fact that mar 
is estimated at 2300 pounds, and, when noted bulls and cows of the time of t 
s ivhitered if profitable dead weight Collings were sold at prices ranging Tro 
it S20 pounds £100 to £500, and even larger sums. The 
‘here were ot rextraordinary veights were reared by the eminent breeders Ma 


( Sho? norn cattie red DdDY contempora son, W etherel ‘ Maynard, Sir Henry V 


ries of the Collings, not important to be Tempest, Booth, and others, and the pop 
recorded. The m ng quality of many ularity which they had achieved created a 


of the cows of those days was remarkable, demand through many counties of Eng 





many of them yielding thirty quarts (Eng- land richly remunerative to their propa- 
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that soon after our Revolutionary war, 1 


th sexes were imported by Messrs. Goff 


SHORT- HORN 


rressed. tlie Kr S short 


ntil their earlv introduction to the 4 


CATTLE 


larviland 





has been asserted. no doubt trut 


previous to 1790, a few short-horns of 


. } 
f their descendants 


Ve 


re 


erward taken to Kentuck 


were hight 


\ 


native cows of the 


apporoy 


ed, 


Dl 


ale 


ie 


| 


few ve 


where 


bred 


{ 
t 


) 


ass counties. 
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They much improved the progeny of the 
ittle here thev were bred Soon after 
ir. also. a few short-horns were im 
ted from England to the city of New 
You Mr. Hustler Krom them we 
eno accurate account: but in a short 
( he to England th one ot 
oung’ Cows ind there she became 
rated as he American Cow and 
uncestress of many valuable animals 
present day oth in England and 

\ine ( i 


n the year 1815 Mr. Samuel Miles Hop 
t ns, an eminent mawver of Ne \ York, 


i tw 


nported a bu ana tf oO Cows, and placed 


em on his farm in Livingston County 
descendants proved ot valuable ser 

ce in the herds of that vieinity In the 
vear 1816 an Englishman, Mr. Cox, im 
ported a few short-horns to the vieimity 
of Albany, New York, where they were 
bred and many vood animals descended 
from them In 1817 Colonel Lewis San 
ders, of Kentucky, imported three bulls and 
three cows, certified in their bills of sale to 
be thorough-bred short-horns; but as the 


English Herd-book was not published un 


the year 1822, no record of their pedi 
ree Was eSltabiisned They were re 
ceived with great favor in Kentucky, and 
numerous descendants from them, of ex 
cellent quality, with pedigrees, have been 
recorded both in the English and Ameri 
can Herd-books In the years from 1817 
to 1830 several wealthy merchants and 
other enterprising gentlemen in Massa 
chusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Marvland made importations of well-bred 
pedigreed short-horns. From 1824 to 1826 
Colonel John Hare Powell, of Philadel 
phia, made the larger number of these im 
portations, chiefly from the extensive herd 
of Jonas Whitaker, of Yorkshire They 


were first-class animals, and of the best 


pedigree Some of the cows proved ex 
traordinary milkers, giving nearly twenty 
pounds of butter per week, on grass pas 
ture, in the height of.the season Several 
of the deseendants from them were taken 
to Kentucky and other States, until the 
erd was dispersed The prices paid for 
these imported eattle are not accurately 
known, but are supposed to have been from 
S800 to S500 each 

Stimulated by the success of short-horns 
in Kent icky Mr. Walter Dun, of that 
State, in 1833-6, imported several fine 
ones, and soon afterward some of them 


were sold for from $450 to nearly $1500 
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each. In 1834 to 1836 a company of bres 
ers in the Scioto Valley, Ohio, made t] 
importations of upward of forty he 
They were kept and bred together u 
the latter part of the vear 1856 and ¢ 


in 1837, when they were sold at pu 
auction, and distributed mostly ami 
the stockholders, though more than si 
went to Kentucky. Their prices rang 
from S300 to 81500 each, while two of t 
bulls brought $2500 each 

In the years 1835 to 1840 several imp 
tations were made into New York 
Kentucky. Mr. Weddle, an English 
migrant, brought a dozen or more it 
Ontario County, New York. Mr. Ezra | 
Prentice,of Albany,and Mr. George Va 
of Troy, New York, each imported as man 
as Mr. Weddle, all first-quality anima 
those of Mr. Vail being chiefly from t] 
herd of the noted breeder Thomas Bate 
of Kirkleavington. In 1836 Messrs. ] 
Roy and Newbould imported several « 
cellent short-horns, and bred them su 
cessfully on their broad farms in tl 
Genesee Valley, New York. In 1837 
1839 the distinguished English breed 
Jonas Whitaker of Yorkshire sent a co 
siderable number to Philadelphia, wher 
they sold at prices averaging $353 fo 
bulls and $480 for cows. In the yea 
1837 and 1839 Messrs. James Shelby an 
Henry Clay, Jun.. jointly, and Dr. 8. D 
Martin, of Kentucky, imported sever 
well-selected animals, most of which wer 
soon afterward sold and distributed 
that State. About the same years M: 
William Gibbons imported some short 
horns for his farm in Madison, New Je. 
sey. At about this time also Mr. John 
Fisher Sheafe and Mr. James Lenox, o 
New York city, imported several choic 
animals, and placed them on their fine es 
tates at New Hamburg, Dutchess County 
In 1839 Rey. T. Dillard and Mr. Nelson |J 
Dudley, of Lexington, Kentucky, import 
ed a considerable number, which in July 
1840, were sold at auction, averaging $42” 
each for eleven bulls, and $620 each fo 
twenty females. A few other small herd 
were imported at this time, after whi 
there were no further importations f« 
several years. The calamitous financia 


condition throughout our States follow 
ing 1837 had stopped all cattle enterprises 
and depressed the value of agricultur 
products at large to the lowest extremity 
The raising of short-horns lay dormant fo 
even a longer period than agriculture. 
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But after several slumberous years the 
heels of industry had gradually renewed 
tive business, and short-horn breeders 
iin anticipated brighter days. In 1849, 
1 again in 1851, Mr. Ambrose Stevens 
Batavia, New York, brought from Eng 
nd several well-bred bulls and cows of 
e Prineess tribe, on account of himself 
nd Colonel John M. Sherwood, of Au 
in, New York, as also the bull 3d Duke 
Cambridge, bred by Mr. Bates. These 
mals were successfully bred for some 
ars—the cows noted for superior milk 
o quality—and finally dispersed. Many 
iluable descendants of them still exist 
1851 or 1852 Mr. Lorillard Spencer, of 
New York city, imported several animals, 
iefly of ‘‘ Bates blood,” and bred them 


va few years, when they were sold and 
lispersed And now has to be noticed a 
ew era in American enterprise, more 
narked in its influence than any previous 


ifort in America’s short-horn annals 

In the year 1849, at his home in Kirk 
ivington, Eneland, died Thomas Bates, 
t nearly eighty years of age, a leading 
short-horn breeder, whose herd, from a 
fe-long assiduity in breeding, had pro 
vressed to the highest excellence then at 
iinable Of good estate, honest in char 
icter, but of strong prejudices and par 
alities, he had combated his way in 
ompetition with others, and reared sev 
eral different families of short-horn blood, 
ndividualizing them to his own tastes, 
ind running their pedigrees back to what 


he considered the best of their kind. Dur 
ing his many vears’ course of breeding 
he had sold many animals of both sexes 
and let out on hire numerous bulls for 
service, at high prices, to other breed 
ers He was acknowledged a leading 
breeder of his time. The choicest of them 
he ealled ** Duchess” blood, and the next 
in merit ** Oxford \ bachelor during 
life, and no direet heirs following, his 
property was left in the hands of an 
executor, who made a catalogue of the 
herd and advertised it for sale in May 
1850. The executor, knowing little of 
eattie, had partially neglected their kee p 
ing, and prices then ruling low, they were 
brought to the auction bloek under ad 
verse circumstances Yet theirhigh quali 
ty gathered a large array of leading breed 
ers. Colonel Lewis G. Morris, for some 
years a short-horn breeder at Mount Ford 
ham, near New York city, and Mr. Noel 
J. Beear, a New York merchant, were 
the only Americans who attended the 
sale. They jointly purchased one Ox 
ford cow and two Oxford heifers at an 
average price of $322 each. Colonel Mor 


ris also purchased the bull Baleo 227 


(9918), of the Duchess and Wild Eyes 
tribes, for $1050. After the sale they pur 
chased of other breeders several animals of 
high quality, males and females, and on 
their return home distributed them on 
their several farms, Colonel Morris's at 
Mount Fordham, and Mr. Becar’s on his 
Long Island estate, where they were suc 
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cessfully bred Sixtv-eight animals com 


osed the sale of Mr. Bates’s herd: 14 


duchesses, of both sexes, averaging Sd81 
each 138) Oxfords, $313 6 W aterloos, 
S297 5 3 Cambridge Roses, $245; 25 
Wild Eves, 8241 and 7 Foggathorpes, 
S931: the sixtv-eight averaging $327, all 
from Duke and Oxford sires—a striking 
contrast to what the same bloods a few 

irs afterward attained 

At the sale three female Duchesses, 
both, 59th, and 64th, at an average price of 
S801. two Oxford females, at 8656 each, 


ind Duchess bull 4th Duke of York, at 
$1050, were purchased by Earl Ducie, of 
fortworth Court The remainder of the 
herd went into the hands of different 
ead English breeders, each one of 
vhom afterward diligently attended to 
her propagation, assured as they were ol 
their rising value ind importance Among 
the purchase rs Lord Ducie was one of the 
mos spirited ind enterprising With 
umple means and enthusiastic love for his 
wimals, during the three years following 
he nourished them with painstaking care 


He died about three years after their pur 


ise, and in August, 1853, his executors 
made a public sale of his herd, containing 
many Luabie animals aside from those 
of his Bates purchases They had been 
Vice idvertised, in the United States as 
in Great Britain ind so rapidly had snort 
norns generally risen im value, and the 
reputation of Bates blood” followin 
that the attention of American as well as 
Enelish breeders was eagerly attracted to 
the sate The attendance there was the 
largest ever collected since the Tamous 
sale of Charles Collinge in 1810 Colonel 


Morris, Mr. Becar, and Mr. Samuel Thorne, 
of Thornedale, New York, were among the 
attendants whose presence as expectant 
purchasers no doubt stim ilated the zeal 
of English breeders to pay extreme prices 
orfavorite choices. Colonel Morris bought 
Duchess 66th, three vears old, for $8675, 
and bull Duke of Gloster 2763 (11,3882), 
three vears old, for $3412 Mr. Thorne 
bought Duchess 59th, five vears old, at 
SISS7 Duchess 64th, four years old, at 


£3150; and Duchess 68th, one vear old, at 


&1575, which last was killed by the fall 
ing of a mast on sh p yard on her pass 
ive to America Mr. Thorne also bought 
of Mr. Bolden the bull Grand Duke 545 


10.284) for 85000, and at his death, some 


years afterward, 2d Grand Duke (12,961), 
pre d DV Karl ) icie for S5000 Mr.( reorge 
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Vail, of Troy, New York, and Gen: 
al Cadwalader, of Philadelphia, joint 
bought 4th Duke of York, six vears ol 
at Earl Ducie’s sale, for $2625, but he ur 
fortunately died on his passage across t 
ocean The other animals of the Duche 
and Oxford tribes passed into the hand 
of English breeders at similar prices 
Several of the descendants of the Due} 
esses and Oxfords soon afterward came t 
America Among them were Duchess © 
Atholl and her son Duke of Airdrie 979s 
12,730), which came to Mr. R. A. Alexai 
der, of Kentucky, and later three heifers 
Duchess 97th, 101st, and 103d, to Mr. M. H 
Cochrane, Quebec, and afterward bul 
Grand Duke of Oxford 3988 (16,184), to 
Mr. James O. Sheldon, Geneva, Ne 
York. Of the Duchess and Oxford tribes 
male and female, there are now some 
scores both in America and England ir 
possession of various breeders 

The extraordinary sale of Lord Ducie’s 
herd added to the rapidly increasing di 
mand for fresh blood by American breed 
ers. Several associations were si on form 
ed in the States of Kentueky, Ohio, Ili 
nois, and New York. who sent their agents 
to England in the vears 1852 extending to 
1857, bringing out several hundred well 
seleeted bulls and cows in the aggregate 
most of which were sold at auction soon 
after their arrival,and distributed in their 
several States Some of the females sold 
as high as $2000 and bulls for 81000 each 
and upward, while two individual bulls 
in Kentueky sold at $4000 and 86000 each 
Several separate breeders, in person or by 
their agent, also made large importations 
of both sexes. About sixty were obtained 
by Mr. Alexander of Kentucky, some 
scores by Mr. Thorne of New York and 
Mr. Cochrane of Quebee, and smaller 
numbers by several others The spread 
of these new lm portations, together with 
the mingling of their blood among the 
previously established herds of their 
owners, stimulated the short-horn demand 
among numerous new breeders. Prices 
continued good,from a few hundred up to 
one thousand dollars each, for individua 
animals of both sexes, until the outbreak 
of the civil war in 1861. That event was 
immediately followed by a decline in 
short-horn values, which continued un 
til the restoration of peace in 1865. Few 
importations were made during that peri 
od, and although previous prices were 
partially maintained for thorough-bred 





























eS 


i 
L 
f 
ei 


cattle, sales ere less fre quent During 
the years 1867 to 1872 Mr. Cochrane im 
ported SIXtv-eight well-selected bulls and 
‘ s to his Canadian farm, including two 
sates Duchess heifers at the cost of $6250 
Cr and several bulls and cows from the 
celebrated English Booth herds 

Reference is made to the purchase of 
Duchess and Oxford animals by Messrs 
Morris, Beecar, and Thorne at the Tortworth 
sale in 1853, and after ird DY Messrs. Al 


exander, Cochrane, and others, simply Lo 


note the most remarkable phase In short 


hnorn has oc 


Not the slightest 


reflection is intended on any other tribes 


progress and Values which 


curred in their history 
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of 1857, when Mr. Thorne made a pu 
chase of the entire herd, and transfern 
them to Thornedale. Ten 
ward, in the vear 1867, he sold his he 

forty in all, to Mr. Sheldon 

New York, for $42,300, sever 
Duchesses, Oxfords. and 


years alte 


about 
Geneva, 
others of ne 
Mess) 
Morris, Becar,and Thorne,during the yea 
of their breeding, had sold numerous at 


affinity of blood among them. 


mals both in their own and neighbori: 
States, as well as of the Duchess and O 
ford England. Mr. Sheldo: 
previous to his purehase of the herd of 


tribes to 


Mr. Thorne, had become possessed of som 
of the Duchesses, Oxfords, and others, that 





SIXTH DUKE OF 


From a 


bloods of the breed, all of 
embraced in the general cate 


or families or 
which are 
gory of short-horns, and in their superior 
qualities have produced and are still pro 
Settled in 
their new American homes, the Duchess, 
Oxford, and their nearly affiliated rela 


ducing excellent descendants 


Lives, INV igorated by changes of climate, 
food, and skilful attention, have, in their 
descendants, improved beyond their pro- 
venitors 

Mr. Beear died in the year 1854, after 


bestowing excellent care on his increas- 


ing stock A few months later Colonel 
Morris purehased his entire herd, and 
consolidated it with his own at Mount 
Fordham, where he successfully bred 


and sold many of them, until the spring 


GENEVA AT 


TWO YEARS 


hograpt 


had formerly belonged to the herd. So 
high had the value and quality of thos: 
choice families continued in the esteen 
of English breeders that a demand was 
made from the American cattle to reno 
vate their own herds. Mr. Thorne sold 
nine young Duchess and Oxford bulls 
and heifers to go to England at prices ran 
cing from $2500 to $3000 each. In 1867 
Mr. Sheldon sold to English buyers thi 
young bull 8d Duke 
550 guineas (upward 
heifer 7th Duchess 
guineas (more than 


of Geneva 5563 fo 
of $2750), the white 
of Geneva for 70 
$3500), and six Ox 
ford heifers at an average of $2290 each 
And again, in 1870, he the 

bull-ealf 8th Duke of Geneva for 


guineas, and two heifer Duchesses of Ge 


sold roal 


R00 
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KIGHTH DUCHESS OF GE 


va for 500 guineas each in gold coin 
iid was then at forty per cent. premium 
er American currency), delivered on 
pboard in the city of New York 
In 1871 Mr. Cochrane sold to English 
reeders an Oxford heifer at 750 cuineas, 
d bull Duke of Hillhurst 9862, at elev 
months old, for 800 cwuineas: also two 
uing Duchesses of Hillhurst for 1250 
neas each, and cow &th Maid of Ox 
rd, with her heifer calf, for 1300 guineas, 
d some time afterward 6th Duke of Ge 
va 7933, bred by Mr. Sheldon, for $6400 
Late in the year 1870 Messrs. Walcott 
{ Campbell, at New York Mills, Onei 
County, New York, purchased the en 
e herd of Mr. Sheldon, about eighty 
number, at an average price of $1000 
h. In 1871 they sold to Lord Skelmers 
ile, in England, the young bull Ist Duke 
Oneida for 850 guineas, and to other 
vlish breeders a young Oxford bull 
d three Oxford heifers at the average 
ces of Oxfords sold to England by Mr 
ieldon. About these years Mr. Alexan 
of Kentucky sold two or three heifer 
scendants of his Duchess of Atholl to 
nglish breeders, and a young Duke of 
i 


y 


iown to the writer. A few heifers, de 
endants of The American Cow, long 


rdrie or two at good prices, not exact 


go imported to New York by Mr. Hustler, 


ere also bought and sent abroad by Eng 





lish purchasers Ever since the sale of 


Lord Ducie’s herd the prices of Duchess 
and Oxford eattle and other distinguished 
tribes had gradually advanced both in 
England and America, as has been related 

An event occurred in S« pte mber. 1873 
the most remarkable which had ever been 
recorded in the history ol short- horns 
and which perhaps may never again oe 


eur Messrs. Walcott and Campbell. a 


few years previous to their large pureh ise 
of Mr. Sheldon, had imported several fash 
ionable high-bred short-horns from the ce] 
ebrated Booth and other English herds 
The addition of the Sheldon herd to them 
gave them a larger number ¢ 


f well-bred 
short-horns than any other breeder either 
in America or England then possessed 
Mr. Samuel Campbell, early in the 


t Summer 


of 1875, bought the interest of his partner 


Mr. Walcott. in the herd, 


and soon after 
advertised the entire number for pub 
lic sale at auction in the month of sep 
tember of that vear Catalogues of the 
cattle with their pedigrees were published 
and widely sent out in the United States 
and in England. So large a proposed sale 
of first-class animals immediately aroused 
the attention of breeders on both sides of 
the Atlantic, and broucht out several Eng 
lish breeders, either in person or by then 
agents, to attend it The interest created 


by Inspection of the animals in their wel] 








i} 
c 
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BARON OF OXFORD 


ished sale condition was probably ney 
er exceeded, if equalled, ona like occasion 
The herd numbered 108 animals The bull 
2d Duke of Oneida. two vears old. was 


rst offered, and started by an opening bid 
of SLO,OGO He was bought by Mr. Megib 
ben, of Cynthiana, Kentucky, at $12,000 
The next, 7th Duke of Oneida, four or 

e months old ent to Mr. A. W. Gris 
old. of New Yo city, at 84000. Twelve 
und herfers—the latter not 
irrived at breeding ac next followed, 
hree of the cows at an average of 830,600 
each, the entire number averaging $20,900 
eacl Kive of them went to Eneland, 
md six remaimmed in the United States. 
Duchess of Geneva, six years old, was 
considered the best of the lot Her por 
trait is here given Following them were 
everal Oxford cows, heifers, and young 
yulls One Oxford cow at $7000. one 
Gwynne cow at 82000, and two Lady 
Worecesters at 86200 (for both) went to 
English buvers The remainder of the 
herd were taken by purchasers in the States 

New York, Vermont, Minnesota, Ken 
tucky. Pennsylvania. Ohio, Virginia, Mich 

can, and two or three for Canada. The 
entire sale amounted to nearly $380,000, 
he most remarkable in numbers and prices 
vhich had ever occurred in any country. 
All the Duchess tribe, bulls and cows, were 


descended from Duchess 66th, imported 







ae 


Ss ae 


A 


THIRTEEN YEARS 


by Colonel Morris from the Tortworth 
sale in 1853; the Oxfords descended fron 
the Oxford females bought by Messrs. Mon 
ris and Beear at the Bates sale in 1S5( 
A majority of all the stock were deep 
bred from Duke and Oxford bulls, which 
in the estimation of the purchasers, added 
largely to their value. In Mr. Megibben 
possession three years, 2d Duke of Oneida 
earned in service more than his cost, un 
fortunately dying at five years old. The 
COWS ¢ xported to England proved success 
ful breeders and protitable to their own 
ers, While those remaining in the United 
States were less fortunate in production. 
During two or three years after the 
Campbell sale Mr. Cochrane sold several 
Duchess cows and bulls, chiefly bred by 
himself, to English purchasers, at prices 
over $20,000 each. As the numbers. of 
American short-horns increased in the 
hands of their several proprietors, values 
gradually lowered in general average 
Still the most fashionable strains of blood 
and pedigree maintained their ascenden 
cy. Even tothe present time importations 
of Dukes, Duchesses, and Oxfords, mal 


and female, and others of high celebrity, 
are occasionally made by several enter 
prising breeders, such as Mr. H. Y. Atrill 
at Goderich, the Bow Park Association 
and individual breeders in Canada. Mr 
Bronson C. Rumsey, Buffalo, New York, 
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le importations mm 1880, 1882, and 1883 
n England of fifteen to twenty of the 
Duchess and Oxford descent, among 
em Knight of Oxford 2d 39,549 (43,440 
several cows inheriting largely their 
od Messrs. Hill and others in Minne 
and a few other States and Canada 

1 several animals of Duchess, Ox 

d, and closely related bloods in 1885 

‘itv of pedigrees of short-horn 


tie in the Un ted States has beel V¢ i 


stained Dv the publication ol the Ameri 


n Herd-book, founded by the writer of 
s article in the vear 1846. and continued 


ouch twenty four Successive Volumes 


uning pedigrees of more than 125,000 


mals of both sexes, when in the year 


SS It \ 


is transferred by sale to the 
rt-horn Breeders’ Association, located 

t Chieago, Illinois, where it has been con 

nued, in its twenty-ninth volume, to 

2.271 bulls and a much larger number « 
: , 


vs, to August 31, 1885 


The number of breeders of thorough 


} 


ed pedigree short-horns in the United 
States, its Territories, and Canada may be 


safely estimated at fu four thousand 
W herds Of ha 1 dozen to severa 
scores OT cattle ear They extend i 
over North America between the Atlantic 
and | if esnores, and to ‘ a) er s\« t 

ern States, Texas, and Ne Vexieo hey 
ever Climate and soll are sullable and prop 
er forage Is produced for their sustenance 
and In numbers too large tor accurate est 
mate Although considerable numbers ot 
other good flesh producing breeds for sé 

eral years past have been Imported from 
abroad and successfully bred, chiethy in 


Lhe Western States. in competition wit 


the short-horns, the demane for short 
norn bulis is greater that Lhaa lor il 





EN MONTHS 


other breeds, to cross upon and elevate 
the quality of common cattle, not only 
in their own loealities, but also for the 
extensive grazing ranches of the farther 
West. to improve the beef quality Ol the 
coarse bovines long existing there. Many 
hundreds of young short-horn bulls are 
annually taken to the ranches for breed 
Ine purposes 


The quality ol the flesh of short-horns is 








Supe W hie ot tatted to excess, it 

i ! 1 ver the carcass nely 

na ) ( nbination Of fat and ean 

| ! ’ rontabie slaughter is 

; i Ca Cs it SIX Or eight Weeks old of 

eight than common ones 

il S ) s of milk from the udders 

dams The steers at two and a 

ears old en properly fed, attain 

0 of 1500 to 1600 pounds, and 

‘ i etorthe Shambies At three to three 

5 ill ears the attain a live weight 

t en 2 pounds, after which longer 

; if eldo protitable The Amer 

H , ) s to rope Great Britain 

fo sts months of the 

i SS e DbDULLOCKS Was more than 

8? ud e from the largely in 

ereased eight of dead carcasses In quar 

res ( ilmost exclusively of 

i 1 blood, the quality most salable 

relon markets The best beef for 

( sumption in our American cities and 

OWS s also of short-horn blood, and 

} MMMands a price COnside rably above that 
BS COnMMNOn CAallle 

1 OnVGeVILY and hardihood In all 

ites where used they are remarkable 

n both sexes Numerous bulls both in 


Kngland and America might be named 


ich have continued successful sires to 


een, and even more years of 


American bull Baron of Ox 


25, bred by Mr. Beear on Long Is] 


ford 


ind, one ol the 





MIOSt S iceessful sires, mail 
tale d His \ 
old 
thili¢ ced 
R. Page, 
dition of flesh, shows his grand anatomy. 

The 


ited for the dairy, 


vor until nearly fourteen years 
when a fatal accident befell him. His 
Mr. John 


at thirteen years old, in low con 


portrait, by the artist 


nilkers, when bred and 


COWS as 
educ have proved equal 
o any other breeds, their docility of dis 
position and lymphatic temperament high 

promoting their lacteal product In 
England from their earliest davs large 
proved extraordi 


numbers of them have 


nary milkers and butter yielders, and in 


metropolitan dairies for milk supply, 


as well as farms for cheese and but 


on 
ire extensively used. 


7 ] + ‘ 
er production, they 


n their earlier importations to America, 


e cows. as a rule, were abundant milk 
s aS many now eontinue to be: but 
r early and rapid tendency to flesh, 


nore particularly in the Western beef 


produecim States, has led to a neglect of 
their dairy qualities, butter and cheese 
production there being less followed 
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Yet 


breds, or high grades from 1 


than in other localities. 


thorough 


many 


tive cows, they are largely bred and ke 
f 


for dairy use in many of our States, a 


profitable through life on average pastu 
In Summer and wholesome keep in tl 


Many 


continuing 


colder months. cows might 


named as constant breeder 
and large milkers until fifteen,even twe 
tv, vears old, and fatted into profita 
the The 
cocity and tendency to early maturity 
the females is illustrated by 
Duchess of Niagara at ten months ol 
bred by Mr. B. C. Rumsey, Buffalo, N.Y 
We 


an equality of 


carcasses of beef at end 


pre 


a portrait « 


place every animal of true blood 
on excellence, so far 


merit can be shown. Fashion and pret 


erences in all domestic animals more on 
less prevatl among those who are partia 
The Bi 


just to say, with the leading English as well 


to them es blood.” it is not un 
as American breeders, is almost universal] 
sought, particularly in bulls, to cross upon 
other breeds. The numerous public aue 
tions and private sales in select herds of 
the kind thoroughly testify to the prevail 
Nearly all thi 


importations of late years made by ou 


ing taste for those bloods. 


spirited breeders have been of selections 
from the most aristocratic herds, tracing 
their pedigree to the Bates Duchesses and 
Oxfords. 

It may be asked, Where is now the ne 
cessity of such fresh importations? Thi 
answer can only be given by those who 
import them. 
ter blood exists in the short-horns of any 
part of Great Britain than, during the last 
thirty years, have existed in the United 
States. 


No better animals or bet 


English breeders have drawn nu 
merous samples of favorite bloods from 
American herds in years past to improve 
the quality of their own, based probably 
on the opinion that a change in our cl] 

new element 
At all events 


mate and food has added a 
to their quality and value. 


the English progeny derived from. the 
American exportations have met witl 


high favor there, and the experiment has 
been successful. 

Our engravings of a short-horn cow 
short-horn bull, and group of short-horns 
are from photographs of the Millburn herd 
of Mr. R. H. Allen, to whose courtesy we 
are also indebted for the paintings fron 


The 


which were engraved the portraits of ** 


White Heifer that Travelled,” ** Duchess, 
by Daisy Bull,” and ‘* Comet.” 
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i BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


.” star that shines dependent upon star Of roving tired or desultory war 
’ Is to the sky while we look up in love Such to this British Isle her Christian Fanes 
; the deep fair ships, which though they Each linked to each for kindred services 
ve Her Spires, her Steeple-towers with glittering 
fixed, to eyes that watch them from afa1 vanes 

the sandy desert fountains are Far-kenned, her Chapels lurking among trees 
S palm groves shaded at wide intervals Where a few villagers on bended knees 


se fruit around the sun-burnt Native falls Find solace which a busy world disdains 
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Yong strié 


bad 

said 
ed 
she 
uD. } 


wanted to 
l; 


Hear 


she would 


ACKMORE 


cround at low water and fill with the 
And what could we do with all those p 
oners 7 With our fresh hands at 
pumps, we very soon. fetched the w: 
t of her, and made her as tight as 


out o 
could; and I think they will manag 
take her to Portsmouth She has bea 
ful lines I never saw a smarter sl 


How she came to the wind, with all tl 
water in her! The wind is all right 
Portsmouth, and she will be a fine ad 


tion to the Navy 
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B it What Is become ol 


craft, corvette, or whatever 
You sav that she is se 

And if 
s back in the night she may c 


Not that I 


my wife is nervous, and the Re 


| 
ill she 


bombard us. 
es the sea so much If you have or 
red away the Leda, which seems to have 
nquered both of them, the least you can 
»is to keep Captain Stubbard under arms 


ht in his battery 


hig 2 

[ have a great mind to do so; it would 
1 good idea, for he was very much in 
ned to eut up rough to-day. But he 


er would forgive me, he is such a hog 


we used to say, until ( 


And he 


Blonde has hauled down her colours, and 


hammock as 


rew too elegant. knows that the 


Scudamore is now prize-captain. I have 
in the Leda, 
ought 


ent away most of her crew 
nd I am not at all sure that we 
In the end, we shall 
for 


1] 
to blow her up 


ve to do so, no doubt: nothing 
ver than a smack has ever got off that 
nd, and floated. But let 


end try; let him have a fair trial. 


our young 


He 


s the stuff of a very fine seaman in 
m. And if he should sueceed, it would 
scored with a long leg for him Hal 
oat Why, I thought the girls were fast 


sleep long ago!” 

‘As if we could sleep, papa, with this 
ipon our minds!” Dolly 
tter in the air, and 
Perhaps Faith might, but I am sure ] 
You defied us to make out 
and then, 


waved an open 


hen presented it 


ver could. 
s, Which is on the other leaf: 
thout giving us fair play, you took it to 
» desk in your Oak-room, and there you 
t it. Well, I took the liberty of going 
ere for it, for there can’t be any secret 
out a thing that will be printed; and 
ww are they to print it, if they can’t con 
ve to read it?) How much will you pay 
Mr. Twemlow, 


ink I ought to have a guinea Can 


e for interpreting, papa ? 


uu read it, now, with all your learning, 


na knowledge of dead languages 


“My dear, it is not my duty to read it, 


nd not at all mv business It seems to 
vritten with the end of a stick, by a 
who was learning his letters. If you 


an interpret it, you must be almost a 
daniel.” 

‘*Do you hear that, papa, you who 
Faith gave it up; 
e has no perseverance, or perhaps no 
curiosity. 


nk [am so stupid ¢ 


And I was very nearly beaten 


Vou. LXXIII.—No. 436.—37 


too. t 1 ve? line aea came nt my 
nead wd | have nade out every word 
¢ ( ef and el ips even those three 
it { n He man is no erv particu 
ar lt S spe oO Can \ lL Le me any 
U! Ing avout tia )) \ 

‘Yes, Dolly st t you e heard 
Tr rh hie ( rire H I N $a ood off 
cer: avery good o s he iS Just proved 


! I 
in the army or the i Loo t Nel 
sons ietters [am inclined to aseribe my 
own slow promotion to the unnatural ace 
curacy of my spe ng ich offended my 
lords, because it puzzled then 

| 1eli S Sti ohit Si ne a ou 
say, papa But I must tell vou first how 
| found it out, or perhaps ¥ l ont be 
lieve me L kne that Captain Hony 
man rote this postseript, or Vhate ve it 
is, With his left hand, so I took a pen in 
my own left hand, and practised a the 
etters, and the way they yom vhich is 
quite different from the other han (nd 
here is the copy of the words, as my left 
hand taught my right to put them down 


after inking ever so many fingers 


‘**We never could have 


done it with 


out Seudamore He jumped a most won 


derful jump from our jib-boom into her 


mizzen chains, when our gra) had 


ples 


slipped, and we could get no nearer, and 


there he made fast, thoug he enemy 


came at him with cut pikes, and 


By this means we borded and 


muskets 
1 
carried the ship, With a 


ported. When I grew 


fling wound 


loss aS avove re 
faint from a tri 
Luff Scudamore led the bord 
ers with a cool courage that discomfited 


the fo.’” 


‘Robert Honyman all over!” cried the 
Admiral, with delight “*T could ear 
that he wrote it, if was written h his 
toes. ‘Twas an old joke unst him 


when he was 


could spell his own title; and he never 
would put an e after an o in an ord 
He is far too stra ehtforward a man to 
spell l: and now the loss of three fin 
gers W1 cut bis 


vords shorter than ever, 
{ i He was fa nt 
Leda ALi y 


mea 


11 ‘a f } 
and bea ne excuse Tor him. 


boarded the 


again, W he Nn | 


no doubt through ical mea 


strong 


sures: for the doctor. 1 


to his profession, had e: 


auteriss Ws Stun ps 
with a marlinspike, for fear of inflamma 
tion. And I heard that he had singed 
the other finger off. But I hope t may 
prove incorrect. At any rate, I could not 
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> disturb n l ert ritten orders 
s« uno ol e senior is on 
( Ai Dolly e off to be 11S 
( ‘ 
\ ) Salad fector, drawing 
other a¢ erative pipe, 
ho t to iat vour orders 
ape i 1 have no right to 
) S pt il remains 
par r.) i i} rate on 1ts bor 
you « ( rie ! ne,Is lI 
‘ il, both as a question of pa 
I bau ana also Der e of the many 
q ons I am ure ) to answel! 
eand dau el 
e is no cause fo ecreceyv: | 
{ ou evervil ne Lie \dmiral hated 
n W) e London papers will 
pu Lie \ e€ or 1 wd a great deal 
IY la that » Lire days’ time | 
ha it off the Leda th her prize to 
Portsmout W t 


is easterly breeze 


there, 


al STOO Vatel Iieé Vill get 
crip las the in some twenty-four 
hours There the wounded will be cared 
for, and th prisoners drafted off The 
bl ( the corvette which is aground, 
endered, as you know, when she found 
elf helpless, and within range of our 
ne utter) Stubbard’s men longed to 
ha u ie¢ shots at her but of course we 


stoppe d anv such outrage Nearly all her 


oft ers l OSL O ner crew are on board 
the Leda wing given the r parole to at 
tempt no rising; and Frenchmen are al 
Ways honourabdi niess they have some 
vel icked leader But we left in the 
corvette her ¢ iptal in exceedingly fine 
I¢ ( ind about a score ol hands who 
volunteered to stay to | )» to ork the 
ship ion condition tha e can float 
he ( Shi have their treeaom And 
wi ita pi ere from the Leda on 
oard her, only eight-and-twenty hands, 
( is a it could be spared, and 
n command of them our friend Blyth 
Seudamore L se him to Robert 
H \ in al l yvben he managed to 
s e the doctor, for a captain is the 
ister of his own lutfs; and he answered 
S ¢ Vhat he ished Our 
i 0 t 1 t itenants mM 
. \ ) ed action, two killed and 
( \ ounded And the first is 
? ( th Vy] d Anvers. so there 
nobody for this ente rprise except the 
ventle Scuddy, as they call him. He is 
ve. young ( Suc business, and we 
must do ail We can to Iie p him.’ 
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that 


in 
Mr. Twemlow, as if 


| have confidence vou 
it 


‘he has very soul 


man, said were 
question ol theology ‘ 
h; and li 
I believ 


Hi 


the rapidly growing danger 


views, and his principles are hig 
would have taken holy orders 


if his father’s assets had permitted It. 


pereelves all 


with which the Church is surrounded, an 
when I was in doubt about a line of Hon 
he showed the finest diffidence, an 
The ‘ White 
name of a submarine bank. 


We find 
it in Homer, and in Virgil too; and prol 


ace, 
yet proved that 1 was rizht. 
Pig 


most cle 


as the 
rly of classie origin. 
ably the Romans, who undoubtedly had 
naval station in Springhaven, and extei 
minated the oyster, as they always did 
said the Ad 


smoothed the 


‘Come, come, Twemlow,” 


miral, with a smile which 


breach of interruption, “you carry me 


out of my depth so far that I long to be 
stranded on my pillow. When your great 
book comes out, we shall have in pertect 
the pile of 
which you break up into little bits too lib 
The Blonde on the Pig: is like 
Beauty and the Beast. If gentle Seuddy 


rescues her, it won't be by Homer, or Hor 


form all your discoveries, 


] 
erauy. 


ace, or even holy orders, but by hard tugs 
and stout seamanship.” 

‘With the blessing of the Lord, it shall 
said the Rector, knocking his 
‘‘and I trust that 
may see fit to have it done very speedily 


be 


pipe 


done.” 
out; Providence 


for [ dread the effect which so many gal 
lant strangers, all working hard and ap 
parently in peril, may produce upon the 
females of this parish.” 

But tl Admiral 
** Pooh. pooh!” for 


laughed, and said, 


faith 


1e 
he had in the 
maids of Springhaven. 

Kor these there was a fine time now in 
store—young men up and down every 
people running in and out with 


where 


some new news, before they could get 


ul 


en 1 


ieir hats on, the kettle to boil half a doz 
imes a day, and almost as much to se¢ 
of. At 
water that came by daylight 
of them 
maid in the parish was bound to run to 
the top 


over the 


as they could talk high 


every 

and some 
times there were two every 
of a sand-hill high enough to see 
neck: of the Head, and there to 
among the rushes all together, and 


disdainfully the society of lads. 


be up 
repulse 
These took the matter in a very different 
light, and thought it quite a pity and a 


piece of fickle-mindedness, that they might 


Oo 


go the round of crab-pots, or of inshore 
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nes, without anybody to wate them younger members nd their sang rie 
or come down with a basket to meet ief in bow money Captain Zeb had 
em presented em with Ss experience na 
Kor be it understood that the great fish one rans ea ftv words ng 
fleet had not launched fort pon its | ( ) | ere co 
OUTS Their narrow escape from the need bd it tioweve} n the mornt 
» French eruisers would last nen i Lie ere Ost } | t} 
yo time to think over, and to say the ‘ ‘ t e fe ent 
i@ thing to ea h other abou it that S ’ t , ’ ¢ ( 7 
1 other had said to them every tim t ‘ themse eS ind then wnat er 
ey met And they kne that they numbered fo e st ee of the Coun 
d not do this so well as to make a ne t he one rT 
lit of it every time, when once th cause tl \ " re to do. exce) to VV 
ere in the same eraft to~ether, and could — sn vaves. and thev sand ther es 
oO asunder more than ten rds and qu ed no I mor oOney id came 


lf And better, far better, than all home at the earliest « e of it 


























se reasons for staving at home and en Two cu eas ad lor ea sac und 
ne thems es, Was Tlie reat ict t ou lal e1 Lhe rms offered the 
could make more money b un \dmiral, whe iurd-working conscience 
in DY about in this nop colden vas t tehed to ‘ ! re ) the 
( strife between native land native if 
Lueck fostered ski n this creat Ta | ive lon ( h uncer 
: 1 deserves to be recorded for th ood taint efor ( 0 ! dow? 
wy illage gifted with e opportu one evenn ) ( ( ition of 
) It appears that the British Ad ! ! I \ ‘ eople expect 
, Ong OE eager for the capture ol ( Lo ( 1 aar\ i ! ‘) 
ide. because of her speed und s rene n l ! ( Lhe 
: PAUL nd the museniet she vi cle ( (70 l el ( Lhe rie ey 
hh sh trade Lo de y her ( uke ‘ en thie ) ) iY 
i great comfort, but to emy \ ! 0 ) 0 | ( our 
t vou 1 De hOrlous wd net I per pres ~ I t Sa ) a hi 
loyment is to serve aS a model fon ve KS ro ! and ‘ 
rlish Trigates Hirst and thet ) ou Lto aot ! ¢ ur veut 
inst her native land bherefore, no MIS ma ’ \ Tri 
mer did the raSHIpS hie il il 1d But cle EST e cot over thie 
) ppened at Springhaven than the nt hardship, as ple ne ao ble 
; 1 a rider express, to say that the ship settled th ta 1a" i " a 
N ! 
ist be saved at any price \nd ho bonus OF dou { t amount for aay 
] could be spared trom the Dior vd it saw the J nid pon i ! 
ng squadron, the Commander of the so mut common-sense conquered 
, ~ defence vas lnstructed to enro m set to oY Ha el ind « a 
! 
5s oradapt somehow ali tne men and OVS ul i oO ©) eearu l 
ilter avaliable psomet ng SSaid tac ‘ \ e pro eda | { \ V 
af it free use of money in the service of from the stor ) yilt { , oO 
Majesty, but not a p is sent to for the Fencibles. And Zebe 
; nh upon Bu \dm Darli cal VvVrght of positi { 1 ra 
1 out his orders, as il ¢ id re¢ ed sald [oO { 4 ( »¢ { i i 
. n framed in gold They re prett iwainst eca ( I ci ) 
; re to pay me in t 1e end he said in Rescue fleet La oublie pay 
" hey don’t, it won't break m«¢ [ would rally tor risé ind f 
, e £500 on my own account, to carry | does f Lit vou 
7 it corvette to Spithead And it ould vn 1 doe t thout an ne ) ‘ 
id the making of Seudamore, who re bettering mvself, for the Lord hath a 
S ds me of his father more and more, me above eed of that mut ma V Io 
{ ry time I come across him.” the sake of discipline, and the respectab 
’ The fleet under Captain Tugwell had ity of things Suppose Vas under you 
{ ite lately fallen off from seven to five, sir, and knew you was getting no more 
" rough the fierce patriotism of some than I was, why, my stomach would 
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) sent to her Bri it vith vout 
i e and trustiul in the rising spring 
ch had a mut released them 
erda ecording to his r re |e 
r om the Hall through the Adn 
grounds, to meet the boat whicl is 
J 0 ‘ t lif is i i t 
last 1d COUnNE! \\ | S ¢ ( 4 
Lhe cound OUSE and the old white 
| i ada iow Stie rom a ¢ 1 
shrubs, ar turning that met ‘J 
‘ With th prince of fisher 
Shook hands, according to the manne 
mp Oo i1Vel 2) t aad ieal e¢ ) 
Will Lhe uve abit OF t man 
Stl O na.a ttrank tacitur! 
- . ‘ » part id taken 1 
) > vit ina ¢ et ful VOUNS ¢ 
0 ce ead Lis suggest 1S is | 
i Ss,anhnad SO mah Lily OTE eC ¢ 
aisap itment 
Nobody in there isked Zeb 
one nger pointing to the Round-ho 
then sit 1 this b oO nk, Ss 
minute ce to be shotat Db 
French Ship 
The bit of bank really was a bit of 
low, where no one could see them 
the beach, or lane, or even from the Ro 
house Scudamore, v | ret 
man. obeved: and Tugwe to 
bearlnYes Ona Cc ump of in 
How mn ich wili Government pay Lhe ' 


chaps as fetches her out of that snug 


berth? For division to self anc 


how much? For division to self 
family, how much 2?” 

I have thought about that,” the li 
tenant answered, with little surprise at 
question, but much at the secrecy thro 


around it; ‘‘and I th 








insate to count upon ot 
vond the Admiral’s ter 
Ul 
al 

+} 
r l 

‘Can't a'most believe it, he repli 
with Is bright eves steadily settied 
Ne! & idamor¢ S$; **the English country, as 
nes to, can't quite ‘a coom to 


I fear that it has indeed,” Bly 


rravely: ‘at least lam su 


swered. verv 


of this, Master Tugwell, that you must 








not look forward to any bounty, bonus 


ver 1t 1S called, Tro! 





or premium, or wh: 
the Authorities who should provide i 


But for myself, and the difference it wi 











to me W hether we succeed or fail, I 


happy, and will give my word, to 


e 
divided at 


vou £50, to be your dais 
n among the smacks | mean, of 

se, as soon as I get paid 
secudamore was frightened by the size of 
own promise; Tor he had never vet 
ed £50 1n the solid. And then he is 


: } } 1 ] 
red at the wholesale loss OI so 


iarge a 


1 to his motner 

Never fear, lad,” honest Tugwell re 
for the young man’s face was fair 

ead ; we'll not take a farden of thy 


airnings, not a brass farden, so help 


Bob! Gentlefolks has so much eall 
monev, aS none Of us Know nothing 
And thou hast helped to save all the 


us from Frenchies, and been 


st forwardest, as I hear tell. But if us 





a got £50 out of Government, why 
ich more for us, and none the less 
they But a Englishman must do his 
in reason, and when ’a don’t hurt 
self by the same. There’s a change 


forbids more 
have the Blunder off 
W ouldn’t do to be too sudden 


e weatner, as sport. 


you shall to-mor 


id 


[ fear I am very stupid, Master Tug 
But I don’t see how you can man- 
it so surely, after labouring nine days 
. vain.” 


Zebedee hesitated half a moment, be- 

<t discretion and the pride of know 

ve Then the latter vanquished and 
ed his mind. 

[ trust in your honour, sir, of course, 
to keep me clear. I might have brought 
e off the Pig, first day, or 

test, if it 


winter time coming, and the week’s 


second to the 


were sound business But 
fishing lost, our duty to our families and 

s place was to pull ’e on harder, sir, to 
e aground firmer; and with the help 
We 
isn’t a-going to kill the goose as laid the 
Ss. No offence sir; it 
asn't you as Was the 2voose 4 


Maste 


i very pleasant 


of the Lord we have a-doed it well 


iden ege to you, 


r Tugwell rubbed his pockets with 


smile, and then put 


his 


ows On his great square knees, and com- 


lacently studied the lieutenant’s smaller 
nind 


[ can understand how you could do 


such a thing,” said Se idamore, afte r ne 


iad rubbed his eyes, and then looked 


UWay for fear of laughing, ** but I cannot 
inderstand by what power on earth you 


‘e enabled to look at me and tell me this. 


al 
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For nine days you have been paid every 


1 
and 


hight, paid pretty well, as you your 
self acknowledge, to haul a Ship otf a 
shoal: and all the time you have been 
hauling her harder upon it!” 

Young man replied Tugwell, with 
just indignation, ‘‘a hotheer should be 
above such words But I fon e “e, and 
hope the Lord will do the same, with al 
iowanece for vouth ina convenient 
lI might ‘a knowed no better, at your age 
and training 

‘**But what wer you paid for, Just an 
swer me that, unless it was to pu the 
Blonde off the sand-ban And how can 
you pretend that you have done an hon 
est thing by pulling het irtner upo Lhe 
bank 

I won't ask ’e, sir, to bee my pardon 
for saying what never man said to me, 
vithout eadina tft ords of thie con 
traction Zeb p d ou paper from 
his hat, and spread ind laid a stone at 
every corner: this contraction was sign 
ed by yourself and Squire Darling, for 
and on behalf of the kingdom; and the 
words are for us to give our services, to 
pull, haul, tow, warp, or otherwise as di 
rected, release, relieve, set free, and rescue 


the 
craft, or 


or bark, or vessel, 


aforesaid ship, 





Please not to read all that,” cried 
Seuddy, ‘or a gale of wind may come be 
fore you are half-way through. It was 


Admiral Darling's lawyer, Mr. Furkettle, 
who prepared it, to prevent any chance 
of misunderstanding.” 

‘Provided always.” continued T 1g well, 


slowly, ‘‘and the meaning, condition, pur 


port, object, sense, and intention of this 
agreement is, that the aforesaid Zebedee 


Tug 


orders, commands, instructi 


well shall submit in everything to the 

counsel, 

directions, inj inct 

eretion, whether in 
¢ 


of the aforesaid 
‘I would not interrupt vou if I could 


help it Scudamore stock 


Ol 


enhanced by laborious practice 


patience 


at Stonnington), but who might abide, 
when time was precious, to see Zebedee 
feeling his way with his fingers along the 


bottom and to the end of evy« ry word, and 


then stopping to congratulate himself at 


the conquest of every one over two sylla 
bles ? ‘But excuse me for saving that | 


know all these conditions ind the tide 
will be lost. if we stop here 
‘Very good, sir; then you see how it 








parecer 





Who hath broken them Not 


¢ is paid for to haul; and haul 
we did, according to superior orders. She 
grounded trom the south, with the tide 
making upp'ard, somewhere about three 
quarter flow; and the Squire, and you, 
and ali the rest ot e, without no Know 
ledge of the Pig whatsomever, fastens all 
vour pulley-haulies by the starn, ind Says, 
ho uli And pull we did, to the tune 
of sixteen guineas a day for the cood of 
pri ive 
And you knew all the time that it 
iS wrol We [ never came acros 
icli people Bu sure vy some one of you 
vould have had the honesty | beg par- 
don mean the good-will—to tell us. J] 
( ( some forty men and 
DO preservll ( 1 secre ‘or nine 
( H ( 1eir lives in thie 
rol ( l nevereven dD iwilbhk 
qa! Sli t 
s y e that,” said Master 
Lu é Proud e agoes a thn one 
! t ( ‘ ‘ nl Is reasons con 
ing it And er and OVE iat. si 
{ re { ) nin oprin iven as 
nderstands the White Pic, barring my 
own self. The young ‘uns might ‘a smelt 
rat, but they knew better than to say so 
Where the Blunder grounded—and she 
hath ned her na e, for the wood ot tl 
( ellers yore is the ¢ ne ol 
t Ee double back, with 
oute if o r than the inner one 
phe came throug 1 narrow nick in his 
( ter ack, and tnen pilumpeda stem on, 
ion th nner on You may haul at 
er Torever bD Starn, and ft she il 
Ol ) yn he other ACK 
) ! elg rrard, and tackle 
\ the he ud und oft SiLie comes, the 
el next blr bide for she hath berthed 
erst over the biggest of it. and there 
main t yuut a basketful under her fore 
en M ster luc well, iet us tose no 
¢ it have at her at once, and be done 
Seudamore jumped up, to give 
tion to his words; but Tugwell sate 
eround still, as firmly as the Blonde. 
Beg Yor yout pardon, sir, | would 
te of you not to be in no sart of hurry 
na vardaly Us must come off 
lual, after holding on so long there, 


corner first, sir. Not that he knoweth 


d better to have Squire Darling round 


much about it, but ’a might make believe 


to do so And when ‘a hath seen us pull 
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wrong ways, a hundred and twenty 1 
eas’ worth, a’ might grudge us the 
ward for pulling right ways. I’ve a-kno 
ed ‘un get into that state of mind, altho 
it was his own tenants.” 

The lieutenant was at length compel 
to laugh, though for many reasons lot] 
do so. But the quiet contempt for 
Admiral’s skill, and the brief hint ab 
his character, touched his sense of the 
dicrous more softly than the explanat 
of his own mishaps. Then the Capta 
of Springhaven smiled almost imperes 
tibly; for he was a serious man, and 
smiles were accustomed to be interior 

‘] did hear tell,” he said, stroking | 
beard, for fear of having disecomposed 
‘that the Squire were under compulsic 
to go a bit westward again to-morro 
And when he cometh back he would 
glad to find us had managed the job wit 
out him No fear of the weather brea 
ing up afore Friday,and her can’t take 
no harm fora tide ortwo. If you thinks 


\ 
Ve 


‘ll, sir, let us heave at her to-day, 
atore by superior orders. Then it conx 
into your mind to try t’other end a 
and you shift all the guns and hea 
lumber forrard to give weight to the bo 
and lift the starn, and otf her will elid 
at the first tue to-morrow, so sure as n 
name is Zebedee But mind one thing 
sir, that you keep her, when you’ve 
her. She hath too many furriner n 
tives aboard of her, to be any way to m) 
liking.” 

“Oh, there need be no doubt about 
them,” replied Blyth ; ‘“*we treat them 
like ourselves, and they are all upon thei 
honour, which no Frenchman ever thinks 
of breaking. But my men will be tired 
of waiting for me. I shall leave you t 
your plans, Tugwell.” 

‘Ah, I know the natur’ of they young 
men,” Captain Zebedee mused, as he sate 





in his hollow, till Seudamore’s boat was 
far away; ‘‘they be full of seruples fon 
themselves and faith in other fellows 
He'll never tell Squire, nor no one els 
here, what I laid him under, and the 
laugh would go again’ him, if he did 
We shall get to-day’s money, I reckon, as 
well as double pay to-morrow, and airn it 
Well, it might ’a been better, and it might 
be wuss.” 

About two miles westward of the brook 
some rocks marked the end of the fine 
Springhaven sands and the beginning of 
a far more rugged beach, the shingles and 
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or shelves of Pebbleridee. Here the Captain Desportes had resented san 
1© : of the Sussex backbone (which has honest man m ist do, especially vViien 
Ti pl imped over and sleeked by the more advanced in years, the others caim 
10 of the valley) juts forth, like the settlement, without invitation, of matters 

of a skeleton, and crumbles in low which concerned his own conscience 
Ai icced cliffs into the flat domain of And as most man na t al ail percep 
rt Here the landing is bad, and the tive like or dislike one another at a 
r wage worse, for a slippery shale re- glance, Desportes, being very quick and 
At the fluke, and the water is usua Ly Warm OL nature id felt at first si@ht a 
¢ i fidget between the orders of the strong rep ilsion om the « t and arro 
al nd and seurry of the tide vant man who faced him His age was 
pt | s very quiet morning, with the wind at least twice that of Carne, he had seen 
ree 1 iore, and scarcely enough of it to much service in the better days of France, 
d b the sea, four smart-looking Freneh- and had risen sk v by his o cull an 
r vith red caps on their heads, were valour: he knew that his future in the 
o | vy holding way upon the light gig of service depended upon his decision in this 
a Blonde. while their Captain was keep matter, and | hada] iree fam iy tO main 
ISl¢ in appointment with a stranger, not tain. But his honour was pledged, and he 
TO rom the weed-strewn line of waves held fast by it 
( | aeep rocky channel where a land “There is one consideration,”’ Carne 
rose (which was still-born except at replied, with rancour slowly kindling in 
Pea ater), and laver and dilsk and claw his great black eyes, ‘‘ which precedes a | 
t coral showed that the sea had more do- others, even that of honour, in the mind 
Wn on there than the sky, two men stood of a trusted officer It is not that of pa- 
\ i f e each other; and their words,though  triotism—which has not its usual weight 
oO onging to the most polite of tongues, with monsieur—but it is that of obedi ' 
not so courteous as might be Each ence, discipline, loyalty, faith, towards 
stood with his back to a rock—not those who have placed faith in him. Cap 
) | ing it, however, because it was too tain De sportes as commander of a ship is 
t—one was as cold and as firm as the entrusted with property; and that confi 
x, the other like the sea, tumultuous dence is the first debt upon his honour.” 
[he passionate man was Captain Des To Desportes, as to most men of action, 
¢ portes, and the cold one Caryl Carne. the right was plainer than the reason. He 
Then you wish me to conclude, mon- knew that this final plea was unsound, 
on : sieur,”’ Carne spoke as one offering re- but he did not see how to contest it So 
pentance, ‘‘ that you will notdo yourduty he came back to fact, which was easier 
b to your country, in the subject set before for him. 
hen \ I pray you to deliberate, because ‘‘How am I to know, monsieur, what 
he ir position hangs upon it.” would be the wishes of those who have 
in] Never! Never! Once more, Captain, entrusted me with my position? You are 
1 all thanks for your consideration, I placed in authority by some means here, 
refuse. My duty to my own honour has_ in your own country, but against it. That 
place. After that my duty to my much you have proved to me, by papers. 
ntry. Speak of it no more, sir; it But your credentials are general only. 
sat juite is to insult me.” They do not apply to this especial case. 
No, Captain Desportes, it is nothing If the Chief of the State knew my posi 
lO that kind, or I should not be here to tion, he would wish me to act as I mean 
ws propose it. Your parole is given only as_ to act, for the honour and credit of our 
els ¢ as your ship continues upon the nation.” 
the id. The moment she floats, you are ‘‘Are you then acquainted with his 
lid erated. Then is the time for a noble signature? If so, perhaps you will verify 
as oke of fortune. Is it not so, my dear this, even if you are resolved to reject it 
Lif ad?” Carne drew a letter from an inner pock 
oht No, sir. This affairis impossible. My et, and carefully unfolded it. There were 


our has been pledged, not until the many words and minute directions upon 


is floating, but until I am myself set various subjects, written by the hand of 





ee in France. I am sorry not to see the most minute, and yet most compré 
r of ngs as you see them for me; but the hensive, of mankind. 


und question is for my own consideration.” ‘There is nothing in this that concerns 











rey 


na) 


i@ Sala ifter show ng the date only 
Yr ¢ sold. ‘' except these few words at 


erhaps you may Iiike to 





1" vefore you make final decision. The 
GO tu of the (¢ ef is clear.” 
Captain Desportes read aloud—‘‘It is 
tmost importance to me, that the 
Bl le should not be capt ired by the 
( n as the Ville d Anvers has been 
You tell me that it Is ashore near you, 
he Captain and crew upon parole, to 
¢ erated iSSISt In the extrica 
ot the vesst This must not be. 
In the ser ce of the State L demand 
f COnS ! ell paroie 
nown speed and light draught of 
tha esse] ive rendered her almost in 
spens eto When the essel is 
pon the enemy, and 
ike fo e nearest of our ports without 
( iv On Tt Ss nsist. and place con 
ce n your established courage and 
‘ nt to A 4 , Ist t to my Sat 
“ul 


Your orders are clear enough,” said 


Caryl Carne ‘What reason can you 
sf =) is an officer of the Republic, for 
SO ne n 
Desportes looked at s ship in the dis 
then the sea und the s 

" n s if er iddinge fare 

ell to then ( ne felt sure that he 

ed, and a smile shed light, but 

not a soft light, on his hard pale counte 
nai 

Be in 1 » rash haste.’ said the French 

sea-cap und could not have found 


ords more annovinge to the co d proud 


man before him: **I do not recognise in 
this mandate the voice of my country, of 
oura e F) nce, W hich wo ild nev 
er Sa Let my sons break their word of 
honour! This man speaks, not as Chief 
of a grand State, not as leader of noble 
centlemen, but as Emperor of a society of 
seris France is no ¢ mipire sheisa crand 
nation of spirit. of valour, above all, of 
nonout The English have treated me, as 
[ would treat them, with kindness, with 
enes \ h confidence In the name 

of fair France, I will not do this thing.” 
( rne vas naturally pale but now he 
Trev yhnite wilh rage, and his black eyes 


‘France will be an empire within six 


months; and your honour will be put 
mn son diet, while your family starve 
[f I ever meet you under other en 
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cumstances,” replied the brave Frenc} 
man, now equally pale, ‘‘I shall deman 
reparation, sir ” 

‘With great pleasure,” replied Carne 
contemptuously ; ‘‘meanwhile monsi 
will have enough to do to repair 
broken fortunes.” 

Capt un Desportes turned his back, ar 
gave a whistle for his crew, then ste pp 
with much dignity into his boat Ti 
the Blonde, lads,” he cried, ‘‘to the w 
sullied Blonde!” Then he sate, looki 
at h 





r, and stroked his grizzled beard 
into which there came trickling a bitte 





tear or two, as he thought of his wife an: 
family. He had acted well; but, accord 
ing to the measure of the present world 


unwisely. 


CHAPTER XXV 


NO CONCERN OF OURS, 


THE very next morning it was know) 
to the faithful of Springhaven that t 
clory of the place would be trebled that 
day, and its income increased desirably 
That day, the fair stranger (which hac 
so long awakened the admiration of thi 


women, and the jealousy of the me 
would by the consummate skill of Cap 


tain Zeb—who had triumphed over all 
the officers of the British Navy float 
forth magnificently from her narrow bed, 


hoist her white sails, and under Britis} 


l 


ensign salute the new fort, and shape a 
course for Portsmouth. That she had 
stuck fast and in danger so lone was 
simply because the cocked hats were too 
proud to give ear to the wisdom in an old 
otter-skin. Now Admiral Darling was 
baffled and gone; and Captain Tugwel 
would show the world what he could do 
and what stuff his men were made of, 
they only had their way. From old 
Daddy Stakes, the bald father of the vy 
lage, to Mrs. Caper junior’s baby—equal 
ly bald, but with a crop as sure of coming 
as mustard and cress beneath his flann: 
some in arms, some on legs, some upo 
brave crutches, all were abroad in the soft 
air from the west, which had stolen 
under the stiff steel skirt of the east win« 
exacily as wise Captain Zeb predicted 
‘*My dear,” said Mrs. Twemlow to the 
solid Mrs. Stubbard, for a very sweet 
friendship had sprung up between thes 
ladies, and would last until their interests 





should happen to diverge, ‘* this will be a 
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eat day for my dear husband's parish. that they even pulled the vessel more 


rhaps there is no other parish In the aground, in preference to setting ip their 
t } 17 . ‘ 

Faom capable of acting as Spring OW Opinions lL am told that as SoOOn as 

en has, so obedient, so disciplined, so the Admiral was gone for between vou 


ithful to their contract! I am told and me he is a little overbearing, with 
VoL. LXXIII.—No. 436.—38 
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the very best intentions in the world, but 
too confident in his own sagacity—then 
that clever but exceedingly modest young 
man, Lieutenant Scudamore, was allowed 
at last to listen to our great man Tug 
well, who has lone been the oracle of the 
neighbourhood about the sea, and the wea 
her, and all questions of that kind. And 
etween you and me, my dear, the poor 
old Admiral seems a little bit jealous of 
his reputation. And what do you think 
he said before he went, which shows his 
high opinion of his own abilities? Tug 
well said something in his rough and 
ready way, which, I suppose, put his 


mightiness upon the high ropes, for he 
shouted out in everybody's hearing, * U1 
tell you what it is, my man,if you can 
get her off, by any of your’—something | 
must not repeat—‘ devices, [ll give you 
fifty guineas, five-and-twenty for yourself, 
and the rest to be divided among these 
other fellows.’ Then Zebedee pulled out 
a Testament from his pocket, for he is a 
man of deep religious convictions, and 
can read almost all the easy places, 
though he thinks most of the hard ones, 
and he made his son Dan (who is a great 
scholar, as they say, and a very fine-look 
ing youth as well) put down at the end 
what the Admiral had said. Now, what 
do you think of that, dear Mrs. Stub 
bard 

‘I think,” replied that strong-minded 
lady, ‘that Tugwell is an arrant old fox: 
and if he gets the fifty guineas, he will 
put every farthing into his own pocket 

**Oh, no! He is honest as the day 
itself. He will take his own twenty-five, 
and then leave the rest to settle wheth 
er he should share in their twenty-five. 
But we must be quick, or we shall lose 
he sight Quite a number of people 
are come from inland How wonderful 
i\ quickly these things spread! They 
came the first day, and then made up 
ieir minds that nothing could be done, 
ind so they stopped at home. But now, 
here they are again, as if by magic! If 
tiie ship vets off. it will be known half 
vay to London before nightfall But I 
see Captain Stubbard going up the hill to 
vour charming batte ry That shows im 
plicit faith in Tugwell, to return the sa 
lute of the fair captive! It is indeed a 
proud day for Springhaven !” 

‘But it isn’t done yet. And perhaps 
it won't be done. I would rather trust 
officers of the navy than people who catch 





crabs and oysters. I would go up to t 
battery, to laugh at my husband, but f 
the tricks the children play me. My a 
thority is gone, at the very first puff « 
smoke. How children do delight in th 
vile gunpowder!” 

‘So they ought, in the present state « 
our country, with five hundred thousa: 
of Frenchmen coming. My dear Mrs 
Stubbard, how thankful we should be 1 
have children who love gunpowder!” 

‘But not when they blow up their mo 
ther, ma’am.” 

“Oh, here comes Eliza!” cried Mrs 
Twemlow. ‘I am so glad, because shi 
knows everything. I thought we had 
missed her. My dear child, where are 
Faith and Dolly Darling gone? Ther 
are so many strangers about to-day that 
the better class should keep together.” 

‘**Here are three of us at any rate,” re 
plied the young lady, who considered hey 
mother old-fashioned: ‘*enough to secure 
one another's sanctity from the lower or 
ders. Faith has gone on to the head 
land, with that heroic mannikin, Johnny 
Dolly was to follow, with that Shanks 
maid to protect her, as soon as her hat 
was trimmed, or some such era. But I 
answer for it that she loses herself in thi 
crowd, or some fib of that sort.” 

* Eliza!” said her mother, and very se 
verely, because Mrs. Stubbard was present 

‘LT am quite astonished at your talking 
so. You might do the greatest injury to 
a very lively and harmless, but not over 
prudent girl, if any one heard you who 
would repeat it. We all know that the 
Admiral is so wrapped up in Dolly that 
he lets her do many things which a mo 
ther would forbid. But that is no con 
cern of ours; and once for all, if such 
things must be said, I beg that they may 
not be said by you.” 

In the present age, Mrs. Twemlow 
would have got sharp answer. But her 
daughter only looked aggrieved, and 
glanced at Mrs. Stubbard, as if to say, 
‘** Well, time will show whether I deserv« 
it.’ And then they hastened on, among 
the worse class, to the headland. 

Not only all the fishing-smacks, and 
Captain Stubbard’s galley, but every boat 
half as sound as a hat, might now be seen 
near the grounded vessel, preparing to 
labour or look on. And though tli 
White Pig was allowed to be three-quar 


ters of a mile from the nearest point, the 
mighty voice of Captain Zeb rode over 
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cCKe ring breadth of sea, and thro igh 
it babble of the waves asnore The 
as light from southwest, and the 
» being nearly in the same diree 


now, the Blonde began to set her 





.E WAS NO ONE WHO COULD SAY HER NAY.’ 


} 


irses, to eateh a lift of air, when the tide 
ould come busily working under her 
d this would be the best tide since she 
ok the ground, last Sunday week, when 
springs were going off. As soon as 
hawsers were made fast, and the 
nuts of Zebedee redoubled with ovreat 
trength (both of sound and of language 
d the long ropes lifted with a flash of 
ashes, and a creak of heavy wood, and 
e cry was, ‘‘ With a will! with a will, 
gay lads!” every body having a sound 
e in it was gazing intently, and every 
irt was fluttering, except the loveliest 
es and quickest heart in all Spring- 
wen. 
Miss Dolly had made up her mind to 
and would have had warm words 
eady for any one rash enough to try to 
prevent her. But a very short note 


which was put into her hand about 


10 A.M. distracted he 


If vou wish to do me a real service, 
according to vour kind words of Satur 
day, be in the upper shrubbery at half 
past eleven but tell no one except the 
bearer You will see all that happens 
better there than on the beach, and | lil 


bring a tele scope 
Dolly knew at once who had written 


] 


this. and admired it all the more because 


it was followed by no signature kor 
years she had longed for a bit of ro 
mance; and the common-sense of all the 
world irked her She knew as well as 


_ ; | 
possible that What she ought to do was to 


take this letter to her sister Faith, and be 
guided by her advice about it. Faith was 
her elder by three years or more, and as 
steadfast as a rock, vet as tender as young 
moss. There was no fear that Faith would 
ride the high horse with her, or lay down 
the law severely: she was much more 
likely to be too indulgent, though certain 
not to play with wrong 

All this the younger sister knew, and 
therefore resolved to eschew that know 
ledge She liked her own way, and she 


meant to have it, in a harmless sort of 
way; her own high spirit should be her 
guide, and she was old eno igh how to be 
her own judge. Mr. Carne had saved her 
sister's life, when she stood up in that 
senseless way; and if Faith had no grati 
tude, Dolly must feel, and endeavour to 
express If for her 

Reasoning thus, and much better than 
this, she was very particular about her 
hat, and French pelerine of fluted lawn, 
and frock of pale violet trimmed on either 
side with gathered muslin. Her little 
heart fluttered at being drawn in, when 
it should have been plumped up to her 
neck, and very nearly displayed to the 
public; but her father was stern upon 
some points, and never would hear of the 
classic discoveries She had not even 
Grecian sandals, nor a ‘‘ surprise fan” to 
flutter from her wrist, nor hair oiled into 
flat Lesbian coils, but freedom of rich 
young tresses, and of graceful figure, and 
taper limbs. There was no one who could 
say her nay, of the lovers of maiden nature 

However, maidens must be discreet, 
even when most adventurous; and so she 
took another maid to help her, of respect 
ed but not romantic name—Jenny Shanks, 
who had brought her that letter Jenny 


was much prettier than her name, and 
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the ground she trod on was worshipped 
OY many, ¢€ en when her snoes were aQownh 
it heel Especially in this track remain 
ed the finer part of Charley Bowles’s heart 

! ( the coarser Vas ip against the 
Frenchmen iS ell as a good deal of 


Mr. Prater’s ne phew s. and of several oth 


er sole-hshers This enabled Jenny to 


enter KINQGLY nto tender questions And 


she fetehed her Sunday bonnet down the 
rap-ladder where she kept it—because the 
other maids were so nasty as soon as her 
letter was delivered 

* Your piace Jenny, is to go behind,” 
Miss Dolly said, with no small dignity, as 
this zealous attendant Kept step for step 
vith her, and swung her red arm against 
the lady’s fair one. *‘ lam come upon im 


t 


port { 


ant business, J¢ nny, such aS you Can- 
not understand, but may stay at a proper 
distance.” 

‘* Lor, miss, [ am sure I begs your par- 
don [I thought it was a kind of coorting- 
match, and you might be glad of my ex- 
perience 

‘Such things I never do, and have no 
idea what you mean. I shall be much 
obliged Lo Vou, Je nny if you will hold 
your tongue.” 

‘Oh yes, miss; no fear of my telling 
anybody Wild horses would never pull 
a syllable out of me. The young men is 
so agoravating that I keep my proper dis 
tance Trom them But the mind must be 
made up, at one time or other.” 

Dolly looked down at her with vast 
contempt, which she would not lower her 
self by expressing, even with favour of 
time and place Then turning a corner 
of the grassv walk, between cround-ash 
and young larches, they came upon an 
opening planted round with ilex, arbutus, 
juniper, and laurel, and backed by one of 
the rocks which form the outworks of the 
valley From a niche in this rock, like 
the port-hole of a ship, a rill of spark 
ling water poured, and beginning to make 
a noise already, cut corners—of its own 
production—short, in its hurry to be a 
brook, and then to help the sea. And 
across its exit from the rock (like a mea 
sure of its insienificance) a very comfort 
able seat was fixed, so that any gentleman 

or even a lady with divided skirts 
might fr ely sil with one foot on either 
bank of this menacing but not yet very 
formidable stream. So that on the whole 
this nook of shelter under the coronet of 


rock was a favourite place for a sage cock- 





pheasant, or even a woodeock in wint 
weather 

Upon that bench (where the Admin 
loved to sit, in the afternoon of peace a 
leisure, observing with a spy-glass the n 
noeuvres of his tranquil fishing fleet) Can 
Carne was sitting now, with his long a) 
strong legs well spread out, his should: 
comfortably settled back, and his head ea 
a little on one side, as if he were trvn 
to compute his property. Then, as Do 
came into the opening, he arose, mad 
bow beyond the compass of any ti 
Briton, and swinging his hat, came to me+ 
her. Dolly made a curtsey in the sty 
impressed upon her by her last governes 
but one—a French lady of exceeding! 
high ancestry and manners—and Carn 
recognised it as a fine thing out of date 

‘Jenny, get away!” said Dolly—word 
not meant for him to hear, but he had 
grave command of countenance, 

‘This lays me under one more obliga 
tion: Carne spoke in a low voice, and 
with a smile of diffidence which reminded 
her of Scudamore, though the two smiles 
were as different as night and day. ‘| 
have taken a great liberty in asking you 
to come, and that multiplies my gratitud: 
for your good-will. For my own sak: 
alone | would not have dared to sue this 
great favour from you, though I put it so 
in terror of alarming you. But it is fi 
my own sake also, since anything evil t 
you would be terrible to me.” 

‘*No one can wish to hurt me,” she ai 
swered, looking up at him bravely, and 
yet frightened by his gaze, ‘* because 
have never harmed any one. And Las 
sure you, sir, that I have many to defen 
me,even when my father is gone from 
home : 

‘It is beyond doubt. Who would not 
rush to do so? But it is from those wh 
are least suspected that the danger comes 
the worst. The most modest of all gen 
tlemen, who blushes like a damsel, or the 
gallant officer devoted to his wife and 
children, or the simple veteran with his 
stars, and sears, and downright speech 
these are the people that do the wrong 
because no one believes it is in them.” 

‘*Then which of the three is to carry 
me otf from home, and friends, and fami 
ly—Lieutenant Seudamore, Captain Stub 
bard, or my own godfather, Lord Ne! 


son ¢ 


This young man nourished a large con 
tempt for the intellect of women, and was 
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LOR, MISS, I AM SURE 


erefore surprised at the quickness and 
rit of the girl whom he wished to ter 
A sterner tone must be used with 


[ never deal in jokes,” he said, with 

smile of sad sympathy for those who 

‘my life is one perpetual peril, and 

iat restrains facetiousness. But I can 
nake allowance for those who like it.” 





I 


BEGS YOUR PARDON 


Miss Dolly, the pet child of the house, 
and all the people round it except the 
cardener, Mr Ss vipes Who found he r too 
inquisitive—quick as she was, could not 
realise at once the possibi ty of being 
looked down upon. 

‘I am sorry that you have to be so 
grave,” she said, ‘* because it prevents all 


enjoyment. But why should you be in 
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ich cont l aqangve? You promised 
» ¢ ) on Saturday, only vou had 
‘ We are all in danger from 
f of course, if they ever should 
i O But you mean some 
t il Tt! il and it SCECTILIS So) 
hard, attera vour losses. that vou should 
l ile Trom harm 
UN 34 } Cinactis y 
\\ 1ali her many Taults many more 
n she dreamed ol Tair Dolly had a 
rm and vrentie he irt. Which filled her 
eves with tender loveliness, whenever it 
obtained command of them Carne, who 
iS itching them steadfastly for his 
own purpose, forgot that purpose, and 
: . : 
dropped his dark eyes, and lost the way 
Lo t a ii 
é eae i , 
If IT may ask you,” he said, almost 
tammering, and longing without know 
led for the blessing of her touch, ** to— 


to allow me just to lead vou to this seat, 


l ma pe rhaps be able I will not take 
the liberty of sitting at your side—but ] 
may perhaps be able to explain as much 


sh to hear of 


fe 


r my affairs as in WI 


Vou Ci 


them, and a great deal more, I ar, a 


it deal more, Miss 


Dolly |} 


pronounced her name, almost as if it 


ore Darling.” 


ylushed at the rieh tone in which 


but she allowed him 
lead to the 
Then, regard 


ere adjective; 


an 


to take her hand, and her 


bench beneath the rock. 


less of his breeches, although of fine pad 


isoy, and his coat, though of purple vel 
‘ he sate down on the bank of the rill 
at her feet, and waited for her to say some- 
I The yvoune lady loved mainly to 
take the lead, but would lefer have fol 
iowed sult j Ist How 


You have promised to tell me,” she 


with 
to 


unusual 
and 


and 
added 


ftly, an 


her face 


mid Vy, whieh 
rt ] ] ] L- 
manner almost the only charm they lack 


ead 


things which I do not under 


und vhich | 


some 


have no right to ask 


t nel 
SLATIG 


you of, except for your own offer. Why 
hould you, without injuring any one, but 
only having suffered loss of all your fam 
ily property, and of all your rights and 


comforts, and living in that lonely place 


i which used to be full of ecompany—why 
should you be in danger now, when you 


robbed of ? I 


to be 
I mean when all your 


have nothing more 


bea yvour pardon 
enemies must 


‘You ar 


have done their worst.” 


‘e too young yet to understand 


the world,” he answered, with a well 
drawn sigh; ‘‘and I hope most truly that 
you may never do so. In your gentle 





presence I cannot uk with bittern: 
if I could feel it. 
iarshly of any one, however I may | 
But 


alone 


spec 


even I will not sp 


been treated. you will underst 


that my life remains betwixt 


plunderers and their prey, and that 
errand here prevents them from lega 
swallowing up the spoil.” 

Miss Dolly’s idea of the law, 


mon with that of most voung ladies, 


in ec 


gested a horrible monster ravening 


And the fall 


Carnes had long been a subject of ron 


devour the fallen. of 
tic interest to her. 

* Oh. T see!” she exclaimed, with a lo 
of deep wisdom. **Ican quite understa 
a thing like that, from what I have hea 
I hope you will be vi 


My sister owes so much to yo 


about witnesses. 
eareful 
and so do I.” 

‘You must never speak of that aga 
unless you wish to grieve me. I kn 
that I have said too much about mys 
but you alone care to know anything 
and that beguiles one out—out 
If I speak bad Englis! 
will forgive me. I have passed so 
the Continent, and a 
picking up the language of my childho 
very slowly. 


about me: 
of one’s wits. 
vou 
many years on 
You will pardon me, whe 


[ am misled by—by 
tion.” 
“Well done!” cried the innocent D: 


‘** Now that is the very first piece « 


my own signific 


ly. 
bad English you have used, to the best 
my belief, and Tam rather quick in th 
But you have not yet explained to me n 
own danger, though you asked me 
come here for that purpose, I believe. 

** But shall not be you sha 
not be in danger. My life shall be give: 
What imports my pe) 
compared with yours? Iam not of co 
blood. I will sacrifice all. Have fait 
in me purely, and all shall be done.” 

‘* All what?” Dolly asked, with a tm 


of common-sense, which is the most p1 


you SO; 


for your defence. 


and sl 
looked at him steadily, to follow up lx 
question, 


voking of all things sometimes: 


‘You cannot be persuaded that you ar 
It is possible that I hay 
anxious. 


in any danger. 


been too Do you speak the 
French language easily ? 
prehend it, when spoken quickly q”” 


‘* Not a word of it. Ihave had to lean 


Do vou con 


of course, and can pronounce very wel 
my last mistress said; but I cannot mal 
it out at all in the way the French peop! 











iat I have not intruded. 
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yunce it, when one comes to talk with 


is very wrong of them,and the loss 
rs. They expect us to copy them 
n their language, because we do it 
ervthing else Pardon me—one mo 
May L look at the great ente rprise 

h is to glorify Springhaven It is 
than kind of you to be here instead 
ere But this, as I ventured to say, 
far better place to observe the opera 
Your words reminded me of Captain 
portes, who has been, I think, your 


ers 


guest. <A very gallant sailor, and 
; 


ed for the most unexpected exploits. 


iout doubt. he would have captured 
iree ships, if he had not contrived to 
his own aground.” 
How could he capture his own ship? 
ought that you never dealt in jokes. 
f you dislike them, you seem to be 
lofa little mystery. Llike the French 
tain very much, and he took the trou 
to speak slowly for me My father 
that he bears his misfortune nobly, 
like a perfect gentleman Mr. Seud 
re admires him, and they are great 
ds And yet, sir, you seem in 
d to hint that Lam in danger from 
tain Desportes! 
Ha! she isafloat! Thev have succeed 


red 


The brave ship spreads her prnions., 


[ thought that they had so arran 


"( lever the people of Springhaven are! 
ou will econdeseend to look through 
glass, you will see much embracing 
ie Saxon and the Gaul, or rather, I 

uuld say, of the Saxon by the Gaul 
luewell is not fond to be embraced. 
Oh,let me see that! I must see that 
d Dolly, with all reserve and caution 

“to see Capp'en Zeb in the arms 

i. Frenchman—yes, I declare, two have 
im, if not three, and he puts his great 
wainst the mast to disentangle it 


what will he do next? He has 


ocked down two, in re ply to excessive 


diality. What wonderful creatures 


enchmen are! How kind it is of you 


show me this! But excuse me, Mr. 
ne; there will be twenty people com 
to the house before I can get back al 
st And the ship will salute the bat 
ind the batte ry will return it Look! 
re goes a great putf of smoke already 
ey can see me up here, when they vet to 
it corner.” 
I trust 
Your father 


But this spot is not private ? 


allows a sort of foot-path through this up 
pe rend of his grounds 
“Yes. to all the vi lagers, and you are 


almost one of them: there is no right of 


Wav atl ail and tueyvy very seldom come 


this way, because it leads to nowhere 
Kaith is fond of sitting ner to wateh the 
sea, and think of things And so am I 


sometimes, | mean 


CHAPTER XXVI 
LONG-PIPE TIMES 


DAILY now the roar and eclank of war 
grew loud and louder, across the narrow 
seas, and up the rivers. and around the 
quiet homes of England If any unusual 


cloud of dust. anv moving shade appeared 


altar, 1f the tramp ot horses in the lane 
] ] ¢ ] { 

were heard, or neigh Ot a coit Trom the 

four-cross roads, people at dinner would 


start up and ery, ** The French, the French 
] 


have anded While the men in the helds 
would vet nearer the hedge to peep through 
it, and then run away down the diteh 
But the nation at large, and the govern 
ing powers, certainly were not in any 
creat fright Nay, rather they erred, if at 


ail, on the side of tranquil lity and selil-con 





fidence; as one who has been fired at with 


blank-eartridge forgets that the click of 


the trigger will not tell him when the bu 





let has been dropped in. The bullet was 
there this time: and it missed the heart of 
Britannia, only through the failure of the 
powder to explode all at once 

It was some vears betore ai LIS Vas 


known: even Ne son had no perception 





ption 
of it: and although much alarm was in 
dulged in on the slv. the few who gave 
voice to it were condemned as faint-heart 
ed fellows and ‘‘alarmists.’ How then 
could Springhaven vhich never had feat 
ed any enemies, or ¢ en neighbours, depart 
from its habits, while still an eve-witness 


ol what had betalien = the Frenchman 


And in this state of mind, having plenty 
to talk of, it did not is otherwise must 
have been done ) attac! any deep impor 


tance to the strange vagaries of the Lon 
don Trade xX 

That great Institution, and Royal Ex 
change, as well as central embassv of 
Fashion, had lately become most uncer 
tain in its dates, which for years had an 
nounced to loose-reckoning housewives 


the day of the week and the hour to buy 




















] { coming home on a Lhe earning of all ages 
‘ of all the fishing dotage, is for a relapse to 
eir cheers and those o state hen a plavthings 
sonthe beach.the London Trader common \nd this wisest of all places 
‘ s olte. mn the dat is its OWn opinion) had a certain eece) 
r took the ground at inclination towards the poetic perfeet 
b ve cle to ¢ iin enitw be 1mpossible to steal, bee 
r r ind Ss cre s At there e nothing lett orth stea 
( Prine wes DIC and D K\ stil everybody here stuck to his ¢ 
ould have been searched (in spite rights. and would knock down at 
? B< Oo ere had across t n, though finding it very 
(tuston ouse here, or anv keen to talk as if others could have no su 
(*‘ustoms out these ere ce Standing po I Moreover they had s 
da mht a ivVs, and carted by ficient common-sense to begin with 
eseman s horse direct to his mas right end foremost, and to take a ten 
irs ind Cheeseman had told ey interest in one another's goods, moveabl: 
{ his fe. having come into a handy, and divisible: instead of hung 
is resolved in spite of his ing after hungry land, which feeds 
>t? it of speculation in hard body intil itself well fed and tended 
roug her sister miles awav at 1S as useless without a master as a donk 
Most of the neighbours liked or aman is. The knowledge of thes 
eesemal because she gave good rudiments of civilization was not vet i 
scarcely half an ounce short, with atSpringhaven; and while everybody f 
science to her family thrown in and even proved his desire to share 
th. as we as the soundest piece nif cehbour’s trouble, nobody meddled w 
»p to be had for the money ! anv right of his, save his right to be as 
ven \nd therefore they wished © sisted. 
ind boxed their children’s ears Among them throve the old Englis 
yuund them poking nose into her feeling of respect for ancient familie 
R Mrs. ¢ eeseman shook her vhich is nowadays ealled ** toad 
n enquired of on the subject. and those whom it baulks of. rol 
c ve tru that the Lord alone Lraad¢ upon this good vill is almost as 
O inv Of poor people s doings athing asanv man can do, even whe 
out does it for good uses. But to trade up 
other things puzzled the village, it, for the harm of those who feel it, a1 
nm more sensible times have the ruin of his country, is without exce] 
( 1 sensation W hy did Mr tion the very lowest and this was w}) 
in now think nothing of as much Caryl Carne was at. 
ots On his te nen aproi He looked at the matter in a who 
‘ rst half of the wee W hiv different light, and would have stabbe 
seldom at John Prater’s now, and any man who put it as above; for ] 
corner even when he did ap sense of honour was as quick and hot as 
\\ { is become of the ruddy was crooked and misguided His fathe 
e that of a Winter Redstrake,on had been a true Carne, of the old stan 
S ( made aman jiong for a hot-blooded, headstrong, stubborn, wa 
s i \ the onliv joke he ward, narrow-minded, and often arrogat 
S e onths was a but—to balance these faults and maz 
one at sown expense He had others—truthful, generous, kind-hearte 
‘ é ‘ out ten o'clock affectionate, staunch to his friends, to } 
O we quite hnsane for a inferiors genial, loval to his country, a 
Q h nohaton his head respectful to religion And he mig 
( 4 Ss il the strings o have done well, but for two sad evils 
shes 1 on the breeze. and took a burdened prope rty, and he plunge 
s carve naking flashes 1 into a bad marriage. 
a lt is thought that some DOV His wife, on the other hand. m o 
ive run off with a penny, or some have done well, if she had married almos 
changed a bad shilling; but no, anybody else. But her nature was to 
is no such good reason to give like his own, with feminine vanity a 
caprice, French conceit, and the pride o 
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in the proudest age of nobil 


le birth 


hardening 


r all her faults, and ham 


ne the rivets of her strong self-will 


se little difficulties must be added 


ditference of religion: and though 


er of them eared two pins tor that, it 


s a matter for crossed daggers A 
| of feathers weighs as much as (and 


1 } . 
poise more than) a pouna of lead, 


ome 


the leaden-headed Squire and the fea 


r headed M idame SW 
t , the be 


ing alWways at 


op 


ends of am, until it broke 


een them Tales of rough confli 
risonment, starvation, and even vile 
S vere told about them tor sé eral 


rs ind then ‘‘ Madame la Comtesse” 


er husband disdainfully ealled her) 


sanne red carrvin®’ ott her one ehild, 


verv comely face 


She was still of 


rm; and the Squire made known to 


it 


1om if coneerned, and many whom 


d not coneern, that his Freneh wife 


inaway witha young 'renehman, 
eording to the habit of her race and 
{ In support of this charge he had 
o whatever to show, and his friends 
lieved it, knowing him to be the last 
in the world to leave such a wrong 
esented 
During the last three generations the 
ines of the Carnes had been deeclin 


slowly at first, and then faster and 


ster; and now they fell with the final 
ish The lady of high birth and great 
beauty had brought nothing else into the 


but rather had impoverished it by 
and wild 
Her husband Montagu Carne 
staved off the evil day just for the present, 


I amily, 
her settlement, extravagance 


terwards 


by raising a large sum upon second mort 
gage and the security of a trustful friend 
But this sum was dissipated, like the rest; 
for the Squire, being deeply wounded by 
s wife’s desertion. proved to the world 


s indifference about it by p unging into 


till more reckless ways He had none 
to succeed him: for he vowed that the 
son of the adulteress—as he called her 


should never have Carne Castle; and his 


st mad act was to buy five-and-twenty 


irrels of powder, wherewith to blow up 
s ancestral home. But ere he could ac 
ynplish that stroke of business he stum 
led and fell down the old chapel steps, 


ind was found the next morning by faith 


il Jeremiah, as cold the 


which 
as the 


as 


1Vy 


had caught his feet, and as dead 
stones he would have sent to heaven. 
No marvel that his son had no love for 


LXXIII 136.—39 


Vor 


No 
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his memory vnd little for the land that 


cave him birth In very early days this 
] 1 } 1.’ “ee 
boy had shown that his French blood was 
. ; : 
predominant He would bite, and kick, 
and serateh, instead of striking, as an 
English child does, and he never cared 
tor d s or horses. neither worshipped ne 
the rame eeper Frances Vas the prope r 
ind for him s his mother always said 
\ 1a swe proud s Pr nd his father 


1a sneer, or a DPie now con 
demned And France was the land for 
him iS facts ordained to be nouris ed, 
and taught, and grown into ta manhood, 


ind formed into the principles and habi 


tude and character which every 


nation 

Stamps upon the nature of its members 
However, our strong point l e that of 
ali others IS absolute freedon from pre 
judice: and the few En Sh people ho 
vith 


met Caryl Carne were well pleased 
§ emselvyes 


difference f 
Lhe e}1 


rom tft 


, fa) ] t 
iohntened shnermen, imbued Ww l 


a kindly 


» contempt for Crappos, fe 

} 1 1 1 
ind vere touched Dy 
lined 


} 
Will towards him 


‘ . é ; 
his return toar home and a lonely 


} . > +} VN ‘ . } x 
ilfe, But the women, romantic as they 


felt a terest 


tender in 


young? man So h iundsome and SO 


oucht to be Ina 
inluecky, 
who lifted his hat to them, and paid his 
way 
Among the rising spirits of t 
who liked to take a larger view, on the 
strength of more education, than their fa 
thers had 
Tugwell 
: 


the present days he 


life, Dan 
In 


have been a hot 


found confirn ed DY 


was perhaps the foremost 
might 
radical, even a socialist; but things were 
not come to that pass yet among people 
And Dan’s free 


sentiments had not been worked by those 


brought up to their duty 


who make a trade of such work now. So 


that he was pleased and respectful instead 


of carping and contradictory, when per 


sons of higher position than his own 


would discuss the condition of the times 


with him Carne had discovered this, al 


though as a rule he said little to his 
neighbours. and for reasons of his own he 
to get a good hold upon this 


He kne 


moment, 


Was striving 


young fellow w that it could not 


be done ina nor by anv com 


mon corruption; the mind of the youth 


peing lear sighted and simple 


Keen, C 


reason of soundness. Then ¢ 


dentally heard of something 


couraged and helped him In IS design 
upon Dan. 
Business was slack 


upon the sea just 
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Dut unusua active 


land, 


flowed into Spring 


upon 
le of gold having 
haven,and bubbled up in frying-pans and 


The 


finest French frig 


bonnets fishing 
) fem nine history 
them. Af 


vo free, till 


voured to capture 
prisoner, let the fish 
ger should spring again in the human 


or the part that stands up under it. 


hero of the whole (unlike most he 


roes) had not sueceeded in ruining himself 
vices to his country, but was 


+ 


about patt 


ing his pocket, with 
an echo in his heart,every time it tinkled, 
into it 
drawer at 
hings that breed 
noble human 
ry of the 


quantity more to come was 


locked 1 in a home. 
present 
nature, all 
future or the past; 
and this is the reason why gold outweighs 
everything that can be said against it 
Captain Tu 


to divide 


his pithy stvle, 
life 


the long pipe time 


rw 


li, In 


was wont all human into 


two distinctive tenses 


and the short-pipe time. The long-pipe 


time was of ease and leisure, comfort in 


the way of hot victuals and cool pots, the 
stretching of legs without strain of mus 


cle, and that ever-fresh well-spring of de- 


rht to the hard worker, the censorial 


but not censorious contemplation of equal 


ly fine fellows, equally lazy, yet pegging 


hard, because of nothing in their pockets 
to tap such were the colden periods of 
{ with his 
yard of 
clay between his gently smiling lips, shav- 


standing. or. still better. sitting 


back against a tree, and a cool 


ing with his girdle-knife a cake of rich 


tobacco, and then milling it complacent 
ly betwixt his horny palms, with his res 
olute eyes relaxing into a gentle gaze at 
the labouring sea,and the part (where his 
supper soon would be) warming into a 
fine condition for it, by good-will towards 
allthe world. As forthe short-pipe times, 
with a bitter gale dashing the cold spray 
into his eyes,legs drenched with sleet,and 
shivering to the fork, and shoulders rack- 
ed with rheumatism against the groaning 
mast, and the stump of a pipe keeping chat- 
ter with his teeth—away with all thought 
f such hardship now, except what would 
serve to fatten present comfort. 

But fatherly feeling and sense of right 
compelled Captain Zeb to cheek idle en- 
it. e., further 
Every other member of 


jovment from going too far 


than himself. 


his family but himself, however good 
times might be, must work away as h 
victuals 


send the 


earn whatever 
the Lord to 
There was always a job to be found 


as ever, and 
; : : 

should please 
knew tnat, if a young man or maid 
and 


was the order of his 


a mind for it: ‘no silver no supp: 


His elce 


to be driven 


house. 
son Dan was the first 
good example to the younger ones—a 
now he was set to work full time and oy 
time, upon a heavy job at Pebbleridg¢ 
Young Daniel was not at all afraid 
work, whenever there was any kind 
skill to be shown, or bodily strength to | 
proved by it But the present task 
hateful to him; for any big-armed yok 
or common wood hewer, might have don f 
as much as he could do, and perhaps mor 
at it, and could have taken the same wag 
Mr. Coges, of Pebbleridge, t] 


over it. ro 
within 


only wheelwright ten miles of 
Springhaven, had taken a Government 
contract to supply within a certain tim¢ 
five hundred spoke-wheels for ammu. 

tion tumbrils, and as many block-wheels 
for small artillery ; and to hack out thes 
latter better finish the 


daily task of Dan Tugwell. 


for men to was 
This job swelled his muscles and en 
larged fetched 
the fat he had been enabled to form 
loftier walks of art; but these outward in 
provements were made at the expense of 
his inner and nobler qualities. To ha 
and hew timber by the cubie foot, without 
any growing pleasure of proportion o1 
design, to knit the brows hard for a strug 


his calves, and away a 


cle with knots, and smile the stern smil 
of destruction; and then, after a long and 
rough walk in the dark—for the equinox 
now was impending—to be joked at by his 
father (who had lounged about all day 
and have all his money told into the pater 
nal pocket, with narrow enquiries, each 
Saturday night. But worst ofall to know 
that because he was not born with a silver 
spoon in his mouth, he had no heart 
heart that he could offer where he laid it; 
but there it must lie, and be trodden on in 
silence, while rakish-looking popinjays 
But this reflection stopped him, for it was 
too bitter to be thought out, and fetched 
down his quivering hand upon his axe. 
Enough that these things did not tend to 
a healthy condition of mind, or the proper 
worship of the British Constitution. How- 
ever, he was not quite a Radical yet. 


no 











BY 


I.—THE REFORM 


fig are certain things which indi 


ryyy 
ves. There 


viduals ean do for themsel 
} 


other things which they cannot do as 


ividuals, but only as members of some 
This common body may be a vol 


tary combination, like the ordinary co- 


‘ative enterprise and the joint-stock 
rporation, or 1t may be a compulsory 
inization, like the state Now this 


isalsoa cooperative concern backed 


foree to compel action. It has indus 

las well as social and moral functions, 
d it must perform all these to furnish a 
The 


te must provide means for the develop 


table basis for individual effort 
it of the individual, and encourage the 
to 
ie development is an internal growth, 
ie effort of the 
vut this effort 


More 


ividual make use of these means. 


| is impossible without tl 
son who is developed, | 


1 be encouraged or discouraged. 


over development comes as well from as 


ated effort as from private action. 
Ch 


it state help is only one form of self 


is leads naturally to the observation 


elp, for the state is not something apart 


is the people in 
Associated effort 


promote the 


people, but 


m the 
eir organic capacity. 
rough the state will best 
crowth of certain faculties. 

Voluntary codperative exertion will be 
found most efficient in the development 
of others, while family and individual in 
dustry will prove the most advantageous 
The 
the 


line properly between individual and co 


aid in the formation of still others. 


public need at all times is to draw 
Operative enterprises and the various kinds 
of codperative enterprises, not between 
state help and self-help, for, as just seen, 
that implies a distinction which does not 
exist. What 
vhich must be performed by men acting 
2? Sanitary 

The individual may con- 


are some of these things 


cooperatively arrangements 


ive one class. 


trol partially the sanitary arrangements 


ol 


his own property, but even then only 





Whenever the word state is used in this gen- 
way in the present paper, it is equivalent to 
tical organizations of the people in the broad 





peo} 
It includes t federal state as well as the 
lividual states of a federation, and their 


subordinate parts, as city, town, and county 


sense 





various 
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OF 
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ELY 


RAILWAY 


partially, and when we have to do with a 


W hole 


town or a 


q lired such a compulsory cooperative in 


stitution as we find in the state or some of 
its political subdivisions. Education of 
the masses is another case in point. The 
one who specially needs mental training 
is a child, and is, on that account, unable 
to guard his own interests. The modern 


community also imperatively requires the 


4 1] } 
education Of all 1tS members, Dut can se 


cure this only bv comp ilsorv cooperation 
Repression of crirae and the preservation 
of public peace likewise come under this 


head. 


care for the harbors of a country, the pro 


So do such economie functions 


cs 
vision of proper drainage and river im 


provements, and the construction of ca 


nals and highways of all sorts [These all 
stand on precisely the same footing, for 
there is no more reason in the nature of 


things why the state should punish mur 
der than there is why it should coin mon 


ey; no more reason why it should send a 


thief to prison than why it should control 
There may be a differ- 


but 


a steam railway 


ence in the de that is 


all 
ail 


We find t 
economic life. A 
it that 
tion of private individuals cannot pro 
vide themselves with railways as it 
No rall 


com 


cree of utility . 


place of railway 


he 
li 


now vs in 
ttle reflection renders 
as obvious a voluntary assocla- 
is that 
each individual cannot do this. 


be 


pulsory seizure of private property by ex 


way can constructed without a 


ercise of the right of eminent domain; but 
the right of eminent domain is one of the 


highest attributes of sovereignty, and can 


be used only by a public body. The dele 
gation of this right to a company of indi 
viduals is allowable only fora public pur 
pose, and when they exercise this right 
they necessarily cease to be a private 
body. But there are even stronger rea 
sons than this why one ought to regard 
railways as public, not private, undertak 
The 


monopoly. 


ings. railway is in its nature a 


It could only be a competi- 
tive undertaking were it possible to mul- 
all 
centres with ease and rapidity, and with 


tiply the number of railways between 


out limit, so as to render any permanent 








combinations impossible, in order that 
each person m rit have the choice be 
tween two or more real Competitors, This 
r be the case anywhere, for the 
! Ca ( ra ays IS hinde red DY 
the ¢ MOUS penditure of labor and 
capital required, and also by such physic 
al jimitations as the absorption of avail 
Space DV existing railWways and their 
Treighut and passenger Stations and other 
ippendages The re are at times three or 
more parallel railways, but the advan 
tages of combination are so great as al 
ivs to lead to it sooner or later, not 
only between parallel lines, but between 
raikwavs which may together constitute 
1Vra iV System 
There are in Eneland eleven great com 
panies, but these were formed of two hun 


vo companies, While tlhe 





Six great companies of France have ab 
sorbed forty-eight companies. When the 
New York Central Rail vay was formed 


in 1853, it consisted of a union of eleven 
railways It takes twenty-five pages in 
Poor's Manual of Railroads for 1885 
merely to give a list of railways in the 
United States which have been merged in 
other immnes This shows in marked man 
ner the tendency toward consolidation. 
There is no exception. It is a phenome 


; 


non COMMON t 


» all countries. 

When the number of railways has been 
needlessly great, there is a corresponding 
ly inereased capital on which dividends 
must be earned, if these unnecessary lines 
are to be remunerative enterprises it 
is easier to see the legitimate outcome of 
useless railways in older countries, where 


railway development has nearly reached 


ts CONCLUSION England Is an example, 
and it is a well-ascertained fact that the 
regular effect of attempts at railway com 
petition in England has been an ultimate 
lijcrease Of charges 

By means of combination and concen 
tration of railway property the railway 
business of the country can be conducted 
most effectively It is an improvement 
in economic methods of large proportions. 
The experience of the world has demon 
strated this so conclusive ly that it admits 
of no doubt, and a ve ry little reflection on 
the nature of the eeconomie functions of the 


iilway will render it clear to the reader. 


When the general public and the press 
resist this tendency, or ery out in child 
ish indignation because Mr. Vanderbilt 
bought the West Shore Railway in the in- 
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terest of the New York Central and H 
son River Railway, they are more fool 
than laboring-men who resist the int 
duction of new and improved machine 
The latter have at least the excuse 
changed methods of production often 
casion the bitterest distress, and in 
permanently some few laboring-men, a1 


it 1s hard Lo appreciate al permanen 


vantage which must be acquired by seve 
present suffering. The impulse to su 
great economies as can be secured by con 
bination is so strong as to be irresistibl: 
It is one of those forees which overwheln 
the man who puts himself against then 
though they may be guided and directed 
will one but put ones self in the strean 
and move with it 

George Stephenson, in the very beg 
line of railwav construction, declare 
with wonderful insieht into the nature of 
railways, that there would never be con 
petition where combination was possibl: 


w years later Mr. James Morrison 


and a fe 
one of England’s wealthiest merchants 
attempted to teach Parliament the same 


truth. In vain; stock phrases about fre« 
competition, the play of natural forces 
and the like, blinded men. Experience, 


however, at length demonstrated it so 
conclusively that in 1872 even Mr. John 
Bright, extremest of economic doctrinaires, 
no longer objected to the establishment of 
a vailway commission. In this country 
railways have managed their own affairs 
so poorly that they are now clamoring for 
legislation to protect themselves from one 
another. When an English Parliament 
ary commission, after protracted inquiry, 
abandon an economic theory which had 
long been one of the most cherished su 
perstitions of English thought, and declare 
that ‘‘no means have yet been devised by 
which competition can be permanently 
maintained,” and when American railway 
directors renounce their most valued tra 
dition, and pronounce competition a fail 
ure in railway management, it is time to 
accept the lesson long ago taught by the 
very nature of railways, and look to some 
other force than free competition for de 
liverance from the abuses of railway pow 
er.| The first conclusion to be borne in 
mind in a discussion of remedies is, then, 
this: the tendency of railways toward mo 
nopoly is in the long-run irresistible. 

The second observation of a general na 
ture upon which emphasis must be laid is 
this: competition in railways is not only 
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on to ade Ve 


possible, but undesirabl is the 


per business Of each nat op 


st completely all national resoure 


to promote the spiritual, mental 

| people in th 

this matter, 

Linit 

itever 
as § 

: con petition 

ld, on the contrary, endeavor to 


improved 


snou 


ourage the use of t nost 
iomie methods 


We not only have to do with a monop 


‘allway problem desire 


a mono 


OnODpOLY Can 
portance be 
As we love 


The railw 


ini Ltn) 


iduals erty 


No. 


vhich concerns 


YY 


st reply aa 


t} 


ay 


Pronbte 


iffair the 
of the United States in t 


Wethusagaina 


‘ariler 


he 
ner. 


etusion 


rrive at the same 


reached ¢ In this article, 
publie unde rta 


it Tollow necessariiv. th 


be owned and managed 
No 


Publie functions are 
etimes delewated Lo bodi Ss F 


of elt 


itizens 


e collection of taxes is a publhie atfan 


immemorial 


time governments 


to 


rom 


e sold certain of 


vate 
et the ti 


sources 


revenue 


parties, and allowed these to co 


xes and derive whatever profit 


W ho has 


t heard of the farmers-general 


e\ could from the operation. 


In pre 


utionary France ? 

Mc 
er to the Hepburn Committee 
that the 


ol 


Vanderbilt and Jewett 


SSV’s 
per ly took the ground 
and railways 
Tal 
iy officials they were performing public 
had to 


ietion management 


ean at r of the state, and that as rail 


been committed 


ctions which 


alte 


regard our railways 


‘re are two,and only two, 


es We 


ese modern highways 


srna 
must 
asa publie un 
t rated author 


iking managed by dele 
and develop all the possibilities of 


s thought, or we must pass over to ; 


stem of state ownership and control. 
ine present tendency in the development 

American railways is to correct abuses 

recourse to the possibilities of delega 
ed action. Something may be done in 
lis direction, and perhaps France is the 
ind which can teach us most about these 


ossibilities. The idea that railways are 


) 
Ode 


c highwavs seems to have actuated 


a fy ee 
iegisitators Tf! nthe beginning Of railw 


ay 


+ ’ > ] 
construction in France Railways have 


consequently there been built according 
1 pers 
wore 


iretul 


mpetiti 


piration ¢ 


property re\ vithout 


any 
right 


compensation whate the 


ot time 1 


hh 
de cide to 


states, 1b W 


purchase in the 


SsHnould we in the 


| niteda 


xtend our system 


missions, and to supplement 


tional commission. This movement could 


then be preparation Of a 


and State 


way map, giving { ocation of 


and proposed railways, so that they might 


form one harmonious system, supple 


menting all other hig 


wavs not embraced plan of con 


struction ¢co ild pe Dp Tiaborate ftorms 


of charters, State : vould have 


ised. a id t snou d pe decided 


once each generation man 


age 1tS own : air in other words, no 


| *f 


ial charte 


more grants of perpet 


rs 
vhatever 
the United 
A further 


1c and 


ri Se 
rpose 


porate hts for 


rig 
to 


any pu 


ougnt be made either by 


States or any individual State 


protection both to the general pub] 


the owners of railway property might 


afforded by a much needed change in 


our general corporation laws, which would 
cive ion in the management 
rinecipie of one vote 


Anoth 


er necessary step in this programme is to 


a representat 
toaminority. The 
to a share ought to be abolished 
clothe the State and federal commissions 
which 

Che 


\ » accounts 


vith the same power to make rates 
the Georgia commission now enjoys 
ty 


most complete publici 


of railway corporations as a mat 
ter of course A 


the administrat 


model can be found in 
Not 


ion Of national banks 


only should railway accounts drawn up 


on a required plan and sworn to by direc 
tors be examined at short and regular in 
tervals, but at every step in their career 
they should be subjected to that closest 
scrutiny which has enabled us to replace 
the worst banking system in the world, 
the y one of the very 


best, our present national banks 


old State banks, b 
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ave been prepared 


: , 
reform may be dismissed in a 


One is a law regulating 


conduct, and allow 


recourse to the 


management 


ute reg 


civen long in advance. 
Basa 
‘ces SO 
Improve 
processes are 
the 


Vy can law 


ions which ought to fol 
experience has suf 


1 that 2 


Way 


‘“aliWay 


Mah 


trusted to those who 


» on details from time 


‘ASLLY possible to map 


All this de 


f policy 
apart from 

Vay litigation, and 
ay power which now 


dates business men. 


ie second plan is that of Mr. Hudson 


eparation of railway ownership from 


lon. 


business Of transporta 


ie idea is that the railway should be 


comet publie highway, and should be 


compelled to allow all persons to run 


freight passenger cars with locomo 


tives ov t, provided only that these be 
placed under proper supervision to pre 
toll 
that obtained 


vent accident, and that a reasonable 


pe paid This is the 


theory 
universally in the first days of the rail- 
y, and it is doubtless this theory that 
t Holland to intrust 
the rail 
, and to allow private parties to take 


o the decision in 


ate the construction of 


charge of the transportation of passengers 


and goods. Perhaps the strongest plea in 


favor of this theory is to be found in Mr. 


Hudson's book, but no instance can be 


adduced « any practical suecess in the 


appil 


this proposed method, and 
i iffie e anything further in 


this restatement arguments for a 


the 


separation between the ownership of the 


highwav and the business of a common 


earrier than the lengths to which an able 


man may be 


driven who once determines 


at all costs to the doctrines of 


iversa competition How is one to 


control of the railways? it may be 


asy to pass laws, but will 


the managers of railways not continue | 
defy them? Why is there not now ec 
We 


serve a monopoly, express companies ha 


petition in the express business ? 


ing divided territory, although this d 


not at all seem to be due to the char 
ter of 


attempted 


our laws. Competition has b 
and Ni 
York, but the Adams Express Compa 
An old-established eo, 


wide ramifications and lai 


between Baltimore 
has crushed it. 
pany with 
capital will even do business for nothin 
between two main points, for a time, t 
ruin an obnoxious rival, and will ma 
tain its life from other revenues, and lo 
free field in the future for 


If the separation suggested was effects 


to a proftit 


what guarantee have we that similar p] 
nomena in the transportation of freig 
Aga 


there is great economy and convenie) 


would not manifest themselves ? 


in the conduct of the transportation 


freight and passengers by those operat 
on a vast seale, whether they own t 


tracks or not, and this gives to that indu 
try its inherent and irresistible impu 
toward monopoly, and, as already reman 
It is n 


clear that the technical difficulties of ra 


ed, we desire these advantages. 


way management do not interpose othe 
and insuperable obstacles to the plan pro 
posed by Mr. Hudson. 

Something may be done in the dire: 
tion in which we are now moving, b 
the prospect is not encouraging. f State 
railway commissions have done some 
good, and may effect more in the future 
but no government has ever been strong 
enough to gain complete control over 
English rail 
ways have been known to defy even the 
War Department. ) In Canada the ques 
tion whether the 


should absorb the railways, or the rail 


system of private railways. 


has been raised 


State 


in France no one of the 


various governments which have con: 


wavs the state; 


and gone since railway construction b 
gan has shown adequate power to subo 
dinate the railways to the people; and i 
Germany, Bismarck, backed by the mighty 
German Empire, and aided by the most 
magnificent civil service the world has 
ever seen, gave up the problem as a hope 
less one.) An Imperial Railway Offic 
was created in 1873, and under this wer 
the comparatively insignificant 
imperial railways of Alsace and Lorrain‘ 


placed 


The purpose of this office was to exercis 
a general control over the German rail 
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vys in accordance with the provisions of 
e imperial constitution But it could 
ve effected. The office remained an 
imental appendage to the imperial gov 
‘The 
in a speech on April 26, 


ment imperial constitution,” 
d Bismarck, 
876, ‘‘attributes to the empire the duty 

general supervision over all German 
control 


wavs, a certain over tariffs, 
An Impe rial Office 


en called into existence with the view 


Railway has 
irrving out the provisions of the con 
The of the 
s manifested, however, the impotence 


The Imperial Railway 


ition. experience othce 


the 


empire 
tice has become a council, which gives 
id advice, and prefaces its requests with 
vou please.’ It writes a great deal and 
ikes much ado, but no one heeds its be- 


ne 


against 


e well to explain that t em 
the 


railway systems of the 


lliged to contend 


ite and state 
irious states, like Prussia, Bavaria, Sax 
.ete., and that up to the present time if 


ne 
rie¢ 


ver been supported by any substan 


il economic rail w power of its own. 


LV 
What evidence is there that we in this 


ntry shall in the future be able to con 


the railway power? We never have 
/ 


Save in Georgia it 


State 


ione 1, 

iv that commissions 
reed to do 
reat moment which they did not desire 


does not ap 
h ave ever 


¢ 
I 





the railways anything o 
It is considered a wonderful thing in New 
York State if the Railway Commissioners 
in induce the railways to give 
different sort of heed to the 
e public, and no one seriously expects 


sven an 


Ww ishes of 


e railways to obey the laws like a pri- 
ite 


individual.) In Georgia the power 
iwainst which the commission contends 
still lives, and even threatens its existence. 
It is its perpetual foe. 

Our present system of commissions is 
one which confers responsibility without 
idequate power, and the entire history of 
ulministration in this and other countries 
condemns such a course. 

Another grave objection to be urged 
cainst the development of the idea of del- 
egated authority along the lines which 


out in ties 


violates the well-established and 


have been marked is 


that it 
veighty principle that gorporate rights 


paper 


either should not be 
should be conferred by a general law upony 
all alike who fulfil certain required con- 


ditions. 


TUDIES. 


conferred at all, or. 


Vid 


It ought to be remarked, in regard to 


our existing railways, that the blame 
which attaches to managers has in some 


respects been unduly magnified by good 


people who do not appreciate the almost 


irresistible temptations to which railway 


authorities are exposed. It is our vicious 


svstem which fairly forces some of these 


ly 


evils deseribed even upon unwilling men, 


and for thi 


Ss System the public must Dear 
its share of blame 
If it should prove impossible in this 


country to develop a thoroughly satisfae 


tory system of railway control through 


delegated there will 
ate 


men of great 


authority, remain 
fed 


ability 


only the one alternative—St and 
eral railw and 


avs 


have long predicted that the nature of 


things would inevitably foree us to this 
sooner or later. While we are not pre 
pared to say, here and now, that the sys 
tem of government ownership is the best, 


yet the inquiry upon which we have en 


tered cannot be dismissed without giving 


iref 


il consideration 


this svstem a ec: 


The advantages of state railways, when 


properly managed, are obvious. They 
become a basis of economic life, upon 
which each one can with confidence de 
vote himself to the construction of his 


The 


objections against what is ealled a “pa 


own fortune. most reasonable of the 
ternal” government is that it is opposed to 
the highest development of individual en- 
terprise. But it may be found that such 
a development will become possible only 
through as immediate and efficient con 
trol by the government over telegraphs 
and railways as it now exercises over the 
post othece. 

But one great good which they would 
little that it 
They 


would mitigate industrial crises which are 


bring us is understood 


SO 


requires a moment's attention. 
due largely to the irrecular methods of 
corporate enterprises, as Colonel Wright, 
Commissioner of Labor, has endeavored to 
show in his recent report The feverish 
development and s ibsequent prostration 
in our economic life thus caused have de 
ranged our industrial system and brought 
upon us grave evils. There is reason to 
believe that even our Chinese question 1s 
large ly due to this feature of our econom 
ic life, as has been well shown by a writer 
in the Australian press, 
why Australia 
problem of such dimensions in the Chi- 
4 


the Mongolian 


W ho thus explains 


has not encountered a 


nese: ‘‘The smallness of 
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n Australia as compared 


nited States may be as 


ind less spasmodic 


which 

il 

and are vhen decided 
methodically and with 


il considerations, 


ned through by a 


ice that 


» and in 
the 
‘apital 


Interest 1s LOW, Ma 


abundant Gov 


roment might well tmprove these cir 


ostances to relieve AIsStress and remove 


the dangers and sufferings of 
hard times 


It likewise d 


that the 


centralization in the natural development 


eserves 


attention 


raliway management Is preparing the 


iv for an easy transfer of the railways 


to the state 


( The arguments employed against state 


railwavs are familiar 


[t is said that private parties can man 


ve a business undertaking better than 


covernment, but this isan assertion which 


experience has not borne Private 


out. 
enterprise had an to do what 
the 


and competition was carried so far 


opporti nity 


it could in the management of post 


that at one time there were nine or ten 


post office stations on one block in the city 
of Hamburg. The world over, private en- 


terprise has vielded to public enterprise 


in the post-office, and that with such ex 


cellent results that there has been no se 


rious proposal to return to old methods. 
The 


will anv one claim that it is so well man- 


express business is analogous; and 
aged for thegpeople by private enterprise 
A conclu 
sive answer seems to be afforded by the 


as it would be by the public? 
rapidity with which, in spite of serious 
opposition, the post-office is everywhere 
absorbing the express business. } 

{ Gas supply serves as another illustra- 
tion. This has been almost universally 
better managed by municipalities than by 
private parties. There were few improve- 
ments in this industry in England until 
the municipalities took hold of it, since 
which time improvements have been rap- 
id, price fallen until it is now pro- 
posed in one place in Scotland to place it at 
twenty-five cents a thousand. 


has 


The muni 


cipalities derive a profit from the manu 
facture of gas, and such private comp 
nies as still exist have at leneth bee 
forced to follow the publie works in t 


methods Ne 
Baltimore, on the other hand 


adoption of 
York ! 


allG 
are conspicuous illustrations of the evi 


improved 


of a private gas supply. Probably 1 
municipality ever managed this bran 
of industry so badly. Political com 
tion has also been a prominent factor i 
private management. * ’ 

] 


[t is clearly necessary to discriminate 


between which the = sta 
should do and those which it should no 
do, and it is perhaps more unfortunate fe 


At any 


the evil consequences of both erro 


those thines 


t 


it to do too little than too much. 

rate, 
f 17 } 1 ° 

are serious. f People talk about the stim 


private 


ulus of forget that 
corporate property, like state enterprises 
Is managed DY 


interest, and 


delegated authority, not 
the owners of the stock, an 


experience tends to confirm the view that 


directly by 
those chosen by governmental agency ar 
even more likely to perform their duties 
with an eye single to the permanent pros 
perity of the railways which they manag: 
than are directors of railway corporations 
Does some person suggest that political 
corruption might be connected with pub 
That is impossible 
be than the po 
litical corruption which private railways 
have fostered ? 


lie highways? 
but could it 


not 
well worse 
The one who thinks so 
may safely be defied to produce instances 


of such corruption under a system of 
state railways as we i 
United States. 
son to believe that our political life would 
never have sunk to such low depths had 
we known 


have seen in the 
Indeed, there is good rea 


only state railways. ‘| This 
matter was brought up in the debate on 
the purchase of private railways in Prus 
sia in the Parliament 
1879-80, when the frank statement made 
by Minister Maybach produced a favorable 
impression. 


session of for 


It was in substance about as 
follows: ‘*‘ Gentlemen, it may be that gov 
ernment will be able to exert some influ 
ence over the employés of state railways 
But what is the present condition of things? 
[ will tell you,gentlemen. Railways con 
tinually want favors of governments, and 


* This entire subject has received satisfactory 
treatment in the admirable monograph by Dr. E. J 
James, on “* The Relation of the Modern Municipal 
ity to the Gas Supply,” just published in Baltimore 
by the American Economic Association. 





a 


ng to promise votes as a quid pr 


t the present time we can get the 
ilwayemployvés through railway 
When the 
property, 
the 
Now 


| . , } 
phere is re 


railwavs become 


these men 


protection of the 


the\ lave none 


ison to veileve 


or civil emploveés 


Service 


purchase Of our railways 


be the best thing whi 


to us. [t would 


administrative reforms 


and SeUtle ‘orever 


neiples OF administration are so vital 


would be then, public sentiment 


sts Upon them [wo illustrations are 


1e point The eolonial rovern- 


s sent out by England are usually men 


»yhave become Dankrupt as politicians 


party hacks who must be rewarded, or 


noble figure-heads, and it is a mat 


attr 


le attention, for the 
but 


of 


yhienh ‘acts Lit 


tion is one of minor importance; 


ien the time comes for the selection 


Governor-General of India, totally dif 


ent principles prevail. With a realiza 


of the enormous responsibility whieh 


ves upon this official, it is the prac 


select men who are Line 


to 


ost-ottice af 


among 
est English administrative officers 
iO ind. The New York P 
the illustration 


ie SO Important some time ago that the 


mm) 


' ’ 
ras secona his be 


nmercial interests of New York demand 
it should be managed on sound 
ministrative principles, and as a result 

first 


large post office in the 


, be removed from the sphere 
partisan politics. To-day we witness 

iat has been a notable phe nomenon—a 
Republican postmaster in New York un 
era Democratic President. 

It would be too hasty a veneralization 
though no more hasty than those whiel 
to lay it 
down as a law that the larger the fune 
of the 


amount of patronage; yet there is weighty 


we see every day attempt to 


ons government, the smaller 


e ‘perience to corroborate this hy pothesis. 
\merica, England, and Prussia are exam- 

es. The truth probably is that, other 
things being equal, there is least corrup- 
tion and smallest room for the spoils sys 
tem when government performs its legiti- 
mate industrial functions, neither too lit 


+ 


le nor too much. 
The successful experiment of Prussia 


is instructive. One might have heard all 


ee eee ey 


SOCIAL STUDIES. 


+= 


oid 


apprehensions expressed 


Lie ‘hang Prom 


private 
Lhe sentiment ol 


overwhelming iy hh 


Lhe Lv M known German econ 


OMmIst vs about the con 


templated change but the year 


ISS2 found him at ntl lastic adherent 


an English 


rauways > 18 


of economists Grermany, com 


f those called the Manchester men 


were cvenerally opposed 


very to the 
raliway Le 
Frankfort Gazette 


>, 
Bismarek, Was abie 


fore can the 


of 


but 


ponent 


one of this school could not 


desired a return t 


DUSIHess men are 


tv, Impartiality, and put 


eit 
ALICILY 


chargves Lt IS indeed DOSSIDLe LO ODst 


a marked progress among German busi 


ness men in initiative and enterprise in 


recent years, and these qualities have 


the 


received Tt 


evidently tiated Dy encour 


agement mn 


a cood railway It requires ho 


foresee a great industrial fu 


prophet to 


ture Tor German wd many caretul 


mien 
expect to see her tst 


lp Kng and aS an 


economic powel here iS a return I 


commerce to the old route through cen 


tral EK 


cons 


rope since the Suez Canal has been 


¢ 


{ of a re 


ructed, and there is prospect 
vival of the ancient glory of the German 
that 


lth a 


cities, and the state railways the 


country now enjoys place her posi 
tion to improve every ior 
and industrial 
Even thissame Frankfort Gazette 


opportunity 


commercial greatness. 


as one can imagine, does not represen 
German, possibly still less 


the Prussian, 


ht, ac 
of 


an- 


covernment in too favorable a lig 


l } } | . : 
knowledges that the financial suecess 


the state railways has Surpassed the 
ticipations of covernment. 

A careful student of recent Prussian ad 
ministration will notice the following co 
most interesting and 
The of 


functions and improvements in adminis 


incidence 
portant 


ii 


asa 
fact increase economic 
trative methods has accompanied a steady 
of 


local 


decentralization and a 


in 


rovernment, 


vast increase self-government 


This is the true significance of the changes 
in the Prussian administration of the In 
terior which have been in progress since 
1872, and which have been so little under: 
stood abroad. 


Our country is in many respects better 
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full fruits of the be North and South found renowned ge 


from private to state rail erals to win grand victories in time < 





neheent change 

wavs than is Germany. } We need im war, but peace has her victories. An 

provement in administratfon, but this will when the people will it, we shall find o 
rely come; in fact, is already coming. generals in industry who will win ver 

What we want is a democratic adminis- different but no less glorious victories 

tration, not a despotic administration like the field of economic life, and restore 

the present This is a point too littie un the people their own. 

derstood, though it ought not to be neces There is talk of progress in mai 
ry to enlarge on it now, after the excel- branches of science and in every indu 


ent work our civil service reformers have trial pursuit,but we are witnesses of prog 
been doing People say, ‘‘ Wedon’t want ress in the art of administration, and 
Prussian administration in America,’ and may be sure that our government will 


e one chief able to perform its legitimate functions 


overlook the fact that that is t 
t ] f tip Iyrry } ° ] 
democratic and redeeming feature in Prus- It is not unnatural that so many are look 
sian government.? Prussian civil service ing forward with hope and enthusiasm to 
denotes a downfall of privilege, for when / state railways, for they will abolish thi 
the people at length wrested a constitu-| supremacy of the railway king, and hx 


the HLlohenzollerns, one of the to restore among uS a cherished democra 


tion from 
vuaranteed r ohts ol all Prussians was cy, the rule ‘‘of the people, by the people 
equal access to all offices. } There was no @nd for the people.” The idea has take 
longer a privileged class of appointed of- firm hold of the masses, and is worki) 
fice-holders So in England administra- among them. It may be but a germ noy 
ve reform has gone hand in hand with but everything points to its rapid growt| 
the progress of democracy. Thus will it and certainly the end will not come unt 
} be withus. It willeome in with thedawn our railways are really the people’s hig 
i ot economic liberty. Ways. 


THE END OF A LOVE-MATCH 


BY JULIA D. WHITING 


Ww what I say,” said old Mr. cal'late ever to be left so agin. I'm wi 
(vray 


es, shifting his quid to his in’ she should go. ‘ Yes,’ I tell her, ‘ she’s 
other cheek, and contemplating the side free to go,’ and she is; but I must tag 
of his cowhide boot, ‘‘is that gals ought along. Ican’t stand it to be left. Mis 
to git married They're better off, and Elder, I d’know as you ever see any one 


happier. We hev authority fort. Watts with the black janders, did you?” 
SeZ, ‘* Yes, I have,” said Mrs. Elder, work 
‘Birds in their little nests agree,’ ing away on a braided mat. 

h human critters, and I “Wal,” said Mr. Graves, ‘‘ it doos beat 
all how a critter can look that’s got it. 


and it’s jest so wit 


hate to see a pretty, hulsome gal turnin’ 
inter a eross-grained old maid. “Tain’t Why, Olive, she’s middlin’-fair complect 
nateral, and ‘tain’t right. Why, I know ed, but when she was down with that spe 

folks is happier. Wife, she hain’t never her face looked jest like a piece of cloth 
left me by myself, as you may say, but that’s hed coffee spilled onto it—jest that 


once sence we was married, twenty-seven same brown kind of look.” 


vear ago, and that was the time when her ‘‘ Brown,” snapped Mrs. Elder, holding 
sister Olive, over to Norridge, hed the up her mat, and viewing it critically to 
} black janders ‘hat ‘ere was a kind of see if the last row sewed on didn’t pucker 
myster’ous disease, Mis’ Elder. No one a little: ‘‘ 1 should admire to know what 
knowed how she got it nor why she hed it. your coffee is made of. Reel old Javy 





Wal, Jane, she was sent for, and went to don’t make no brown stain.” 
e staid and staid, ‘*Wal, now, Mis’ Elder,” Mr. Graves 


remonstrated, ‘‘ I do know something, and 


nuss her sister, and sh 
I was lunsomer than a owl, and final 


if you'd asked pleasanter, I should just as 


s to me, ‘I can’t stand this no 
e) [ tackled up and went after soon told you that we use dandelion co 


her, and brought her home, and I don’t fee. I git the roots, and wife browns ’em 


{ 


Oo} 
1bOl) 
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rinds ‘em, and it makes amazin’ good 
cotfee 
a brown stain, and that’s jest the 
Wal, now, | 


was talkin’ about 


and now dandelion doos 


vy QOlive’s face looked. 


ott what we 
married w: 


n her mat, and was 


Jane Morril’s not gittin 


is 
i you started on,’ observed Mrs 
vho had laid dow 
ne bread. 

Yes, 


ikes you think she 


so it was Wal, what 
won t ’ 
‘cause | do.” 


‘“Want to know! Wal, 


I had 


how, 


Oh, well 
now, it’s my 
hain’t 
[ don’t believe any gal would live single 


¢ she never no chance 


she could help it: stands to reason 


‘Now, Mr. Graves, that ‘ere remark 


ows just how much you know about 
There’s some girls that ain’t such 
ols but what they know better than to 


irryv a poor Stick, JEé St SO aS to Say they re 
arried, and don’t think a crooked stick 


better than none, and Jane’s one of 
Why, Jane 
Elder 


ist loaf into 


em told me But here 


\rs broke off, and dumping the 


a pan, set all before the fire 


rise, and began industriously washing 
ie baking dishes. 


‘*Wal, Mis’ Elder,” Mr. Graves, 


ho had perforce taken down his feet 


said 


rom the stove hearth to make way for the 
bread, and was now tilted back against the 
all. 

‘* Well, what 

‘What did Jane tell you 

‘*Nothing she 
Was you eal latin’ to go 


wanted you to know. 


to mill this 
mornin’ 2” 
‘Why, yes, I 
intin’ to send by me to git some meal, 
Mis’ Elder ?” 


‘No, I wa'n’t; but if you hey any idee 


was. Why, was you 


of gittin home so as not to keep dinner 
vaitin’, you'd better be goin’.” 
hed. I'd 


apologized the old 


‘“Wal, wal, perhaps I no 


late,” 
farmer, slowly rising and buttoning up 


1iee 1t Was so 


his old overcoat. ‘* Pooty tejus weather. 


Do you know how the mercury stood this 


morning? Six below, to our house. I 


call that pooty snug.” 


As the farmer slowly clumped his way 


down the path, Mrs. Elder, after watching 


him for a 
floor, and opening the sitting-room door, 
said: ‘‘ What! you here, 
Miss in the cold How 
long you've ben here? Why didn’t you 
fetch your knittin’ out inter the kitchen 


moment, 


looked and 


in 


Snow, settin 


stepped across the 
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No 

usual. 
Wil 

, but hain’t no more jas m than a dead 
! Now I s'pose 


he'll keep Hharpin on Jane Morril’s not 


There wan't nobody to hurt 


thin’ 


vou. 


but Mr. Graves holdin’ forth as 


The most shif less creeter Lever see. 
ecorn-stalk, and so curious 
bein’ married till we're all sick on't 

‘**Who is this Jane Morril 2?” 


M ISS Snow 


inquired 


an elderly but not unpleasant 


maiden lady, whov as VISILING the Elders) 


‘Ts there anything strange about her 
‘Strange? No; not 


markable pretty and takin’ is 


and | fuess 10 1S If Jane has a fa t. its 
pride, and, lor that matter, the hull fami 
Ly are as pro id as you ever see IOLKS | 
don’t understand Jane, and I don’t pre 
tend to; and I hain’t always known her 


OLKS come here about Six year ago. 


Her f 


There’s her pa, and her ma, and her sister 


K idoxy ,and the littie boys K iWdoxy ain't 
much to look at, but shes as proud as if 
she was Cleopatry L think that reely 
they set a sight by Jane, but they don't 
act as if they did; and then, they're dr 

en to work; at least E idoxy and her pa 
are. I don’t know what her ma was, be 
cause shes got spinal disease, and sets in 


one postur’ in her chair the whole during 


and it don’t make her sweet-tem 


Wal, Jane 


tain company 


time ; 
entel 


Mrs. 


Vorites ; 


pered., first-rate to 


,and she reads a sight. 


Browning, now, is one of her fa 
but I spose she don’t do as much as she 


And 


Shes Careiess 


round the house. there's 


to do: 


dreadful careless. 


might 
considerable and 
see 


| d KhHOW as | ever 


her when she looked reel slick; but then 
she’s reel pretty 


se) 


wasn't snapped up before this 


girl 


* said Miss 


rather strange 


IS so pretty a 


Snow. 


‘I hain’t a doubt.” observed 


Mrs. El 
der, hanging up her dish-pan, and re 


suming work on her mat,‘* but what she’s 


had offers enough; but I don’t know cer 

tain, and I to but J 

could ‘a told Mr. Graves of chance | 
to 


end to speak out, but I knew ‘twa’n't right 


wouldn't dast 


isk 
One 


was knowin I had it on my tongue’s 


I used to wonder why she cidn’t git mar 
ried, and finally I up and asked her 
‘Jane, sez I (she was settin’ right there 


on the lounge, and lookin’ her prettiest, 


and it set me thinkin’ ‘Jane,’ sez I,‘ 


you git 


why 


don't married She didn’t say 


nothin’ for a minute, but her eyes kinder 


danced, and the corners of her mouth kep’ 


quirkin’. Finally sez she 
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one vou 
‘s, Jerome 


He’s 


vear 


eno ich, when his 
Ss idde nh, and he 
kinderdown 
two months 


hain’t scurcely 


him comin’ up 

ver heerd 1im hurry so before. 
nt nothing happened to 

id Mrs. Elder hurried to the 

he could lift the lateh, 


Ir. Graves flew in, all 


, Nathan Graves, for the merey’s 
is the matter Hez that ‘ere 
hisn been cuttin’ up agin? 


W here is he? Why don't you sav some 
thing ?” demanded exasperated and [rigt 
ened Mrs. Elder There vou stand ga 
: If they're bringin’ him hor 
I want to know it. Will 


Why, Mis’ Elder,” remonstrated po 
Graves, ‘how you do go on! We 
hain't anything happened to y« 


} ] ld 1] 
and | shouldn't come to tell vou 


dder if you was. He's all ri 


ll you, Mis’ Elder, I've heerd ne 


beats the beater! Now who do y 


spose has left town sudden ? run off 
cit married too? Idon’'t believe you cou 
guess if you kep’ at it for a fortnight 


[don’t want to guess.” said Mrs. Elde1 
with some sourness; ‘* but if you want 
tell your news, do it and hey done 
don't believe it will prove anything very 
amazin’.” 

‘You don't! Well, sometimes you re 
mistaken, same as other folks. Wal—it's 
Jane Morril.” 

‘Tt ain’t possible!” said Mrs. Elder, ex 
citedly **Jane’s no such girl: and he 
folks KhHOWwW where she is | see her mia 
ves day, and she was tellin’ me that Jan 
was gone to Newton Ko ir Corners to he 
her aunt, now that Malvy is down w 
the fever, and she some expected her hom« 
yes day afternoon,” 

= Wal. they ean kee pé xpectin’, I Ss post 

‘'t hurt’em none, nor change nothing 
‘s Mis’ Jerome Warner as su) 
and Mr. Graves left the suppo 


door-jamb for a chair before thx 


‘Well, now, Nathan Graves, for 1 
mercy’s sake! How are you so knowin 
to this, over and above all of Jane's 
friends 2?” 

‘Why, I heerd it. You see, I was wait 
in’ to the mill to hey my corn ground, 
and there come a feller ridin’ up, and come 
to look and see who ‘twas, turned out to 
be Ed Pillsbury to the Corners—doctor’s 
son, you know. He was ridin’ that ‘er 
sorrel hoss that the doctor bought of 
vour brother two year ago; and I guess 
Ed is rather hard on hosses; looked as if 
he run him consid’able: amazin’ thin 
Hate to see a smart hoss kinder run down 
like that ‘ere. You remember that hoss, 
don't you, Mis’ Elder ?” 

‘*Mr. Graves, did you come to talk 
about hosses, or to tell me what you 
heerd? You're enough to try the pa- 
tience of Job!” 
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to it Wal, 
he: ‘Good 


Smart frosty morn 


wal, I was oittin 
Ed rods up, 


, Mr. Graves. 


and sez 
How's your folks 
Nathan I don't 


nt to know what you said back agin, 


, Look nere, Graves, 


out vour folks Kor pity’s 


nothin at 


cist of the matter,” said 


come to the 


sets om : 
rs. Elder. completely out of 


Wal, Mis’ 


ed, takin’ 


patience 
Klder, y mit me al 


lie up SO 
I want you to git there some 
you're All day , 


to te 


lin me, you 


oO chance » neighbor 


while, and then 


ne tal 


} 


Kea a 


o the folks lke Jane’s git 


way I didn't know 


LILIS 


and told him so, and then 


Come to find out, it seems 


t out sure enough for her aun 


ever went t 
Je 
took the cars and went to Schenecta 


vent there 


and got married; then 


here She stopped ¢ 


ern, and me joined her there, and 
what do you s'pose they 


Mis 


y went on to Buffalo, and spent the 


Elder 


eek, and finally brought up to the Cor 
last night. Kid 


KS were so put out (Jane bein’ his own 


ers said that Jerome’s 
‘ousin so, and expectin’ of her there, bein’ 
make tf 

that 


with 


CKhHeSS in the house SO, doos 
n kinder 
wouldn't 


unfeelin’, don’t. it 


hey no part nor lot 
and 
and | 
comin’ home to-day. I 


Kd said 


was a great deal worse 


wouldn't hev em in the house; 

ey went to the tavern and staid, 
S pose they re 
iess her folks will be hoppin’. 
he heerd that Malvy 
what been. 


right 


she had L s’pose they 
hot in the 
settin-room, and Malvy’s room opens right 
if of it, and she heerd it Wal, I 
Wife 


hear 
fuess 


in 
id pooty words there 
all. 


goin’. will want to 
and I 
vidder Stow 
he 


nt to know as much as any one 


ist be 
let 
There 


to tell her, and widders 


news, Vl stop and 


know about it 


nit nobody 


and 
ne went. 
‘First time I ever see that man hurry,” 
served Mrs. Elder. *‘* Well, now you've 
eerd the upshot of Miss 


Jane’s story, 


1OW. 


Ten years afterward, one cold rainy 


ght,in the latter part of April, brought 
Mrs. 


It was past eight o'clock; 


Klder’s door. 


the train 


Miss Snow again to 


was 
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ate ind she kne Vy no one expected her, 


icome;, So sne alk 


] 
i 
but was sure of a we 


ed around door and 


to the Kitcnen 
knocked 
Mrs. El 


ier 


der opened the door. and 


eves Wit! 


nana whill 


the kero 


you drop 
prised ! 

now trom the station; 
rie nds In W estbrook 
Miss \ 


ner fi 


‘ved 


OHnow, Walking n 


and setting down 
W « il. this 78 an one X pe cle d pleas ire 


Hell be amazin’ 


aS aliers a Tay 


wnd-Dag 


cuess | 
He's been and 


come supper-time > W oO} t that 
L told him the |} lace for him was bed, 


and so, aS quick Vas down, 


rat . 
But here 


Round in 


went. your things 
Slocum bring 


and Joel, 


Be sure and Wipe your 


he front yard 


Well, A 


and fit ‘em in. 


you up? bner vou go 


feet onto the mat before you go upstalrs 


and try and step kinder softly, so as no 


to wake your pa 


Abner and Joel, great 


DOVS OT SIxt 


and eighteen, who had been shyly grin 
visitor 


left 


the eladly obeved the or 


hing atl 


der, and Miss Snow with their mo 
ther. 

‘Come, Miss Snow, let me take your 
things, and you set right 
and [ll 
stummick.’ 

The eloth 
Mrs. Elder, superintending the frying of 


ved 


up to the fire, 


get you something to stay your 


was laid, the table and 


ham and eggs her friend 


‘*Well, I see Time } 


has at 


some surve 


workin’ at 
of 


is peen 
the rest 


new tee 


you, same as Ne us; not 


but what your are more be 


comin’ than what your own was, and |] 


judge you'r hair-dy 
the 


have it that 


bovs ait 


L hate to look older th: 


id your health 


you l 


‘Pretty well, thank you 


‘IT have, since that sickness of mine 


You recollect it was three year ago I hed 


that fever. I’m sure I 


it. That was a tej 


vrote to vou about 
is time, and the only 


econsolin’ thing I could think on when I 











is burnin’ and tossin’ was that if I 
aqidn t git ( [ shouldn't hey to make no 
more ¢ f s, turnin’ of “em was so hard 

n . I worried through, and 

‘ De is tough as ever: but there's 

changes here, same as everywhere. 
No if you feel like eatin’, Miss Snow, 

: ip to the table [ hain't nothing 
’ extra to offer you, but the ham is some of 
our own raisin’, and good.” 
: ‘While Lam eating, Mrs. El] 
youd tell me how the neignovors have 
| been getting on all this time,” said Miss 
Sno 

Well perhaps I'd better begin to 
ome He's 1 dlin’ smart. Doos as 

cad iV S work as he ever did. I tell 
him he ain't rustin’ out, anyway. The 
boys are reel good, and help, and Mary is 
married, and lives about half a mile this 
side of the Holler She’s doin’ well: got 
a reel Smart go ahead man. 

You don’t remember Nathan Graves, 
do you? I want to know! Well, he and 

! his wife are both gone. Died in one week, 
{ of pneumony. She was took a Thursday, 
and he come dow hn on Saturday, and come 
next Thursday mornin’ they see she was 
goin’, and they went in and told him. You 
know he was allers sayin’ he couldn't 
be left, and he was amazin’ fond of his 
f¢ Well, they said he didn’t sense it 
at first. but when he see how it was, he 
just smiled and said, ‘I must go too,’ and 
turned over, and was gone, jest as sudden 
as that Well, she was a good Christian 
woman and He allers meant we 1] 

I'm afraid you ain’t a-goin’ to make 
out a supper, Miss Snow Wouldn't you 
like another pickle for a relish? Don’t 
tell me you’re through. I used to think 
you had consid’able appetite. Well,if you 
won't eat no more, let me git you another 
chair, so you can set more comfortable ;” 
and she went out, and soon returned with 
a rocker There, Miss Snow, what do 
you think of that? Mary beats all for 
patchin’, and she made that log-ecabin 
cushion for a surprise for me. Looks 

} kinder gay, don’t it 


‘Very nice indeed,” said Miss Snow. 

‘*You set up to the fire and rest while 
I do the dishes.” 

Abner and Joel had come in from doing 
their evening work at the barn, and gone 
Elder, 
aside the dishes, took her knitting-work 


upstairs to bed. Mrs having set 


and sat down by her friend. 
‘* After all, come to look at you agin, 
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you ain't changed so much as what | 
You've had an easie: 
life than what I have. 

A long pause followed Mrs. Elder's last 


words 


thought you Was. 


broken at last by Miss Snow 
‘Just before I left here, ten years ago 
there was a girl that made a runaway 
match—married her cousin, I think. Ivy: 
often wondered how that affair turned 
out 

‘Oh, Jane? You ean see her that was 
Miss Jane Morril ; 


school in that little new building just bé 


ny day. She teaches 


low here, and you'll see her goin’ by with 
her boys about half after eight in the morn 
in’. It hain’t turned out as Jane s’posed it 
would. You see, Jane’s folks were riled 
consid able, and they didn’t want ‘em, and 
they was both 


high-strung, and didn’t 
want to be beholden to any one; but final 
ly Malvy interceded with her folks (you 
know she was Jerome’s twin, and felt just 
as twins allers do), and his pa gave him 
a farm that he held down in the Holler. 
‘‘ Well, they was pleased enough, and 
set up house-keepin’, and nothing would 
do but Jerome must try scientific farmin’ 
Of course, if he’d a-been rich, it would 
hadn't 
nothin’—and that kind of farmin’ costs a 
sight; and after a spell his folks got tired 


e wan't 


done well enough; but |} 


of lendin’ him money, and they run in 
debt, and there was hard feelin’s, and first 
I knew they was movin’.” 

‘Why, where did they go ?” 

‘Well, he tried school keepin’ a spell 
and she did dress-makin’, but she wa’n’t 
a first-rate fitter, and they didn’t neither 
of ‘em know how to make their money 
last. If they hed some, jest as like as not 
he'd buy some book on scientifie farmin’ 
(he was allers harpin’ on that), when he'd 
oughter got some flour; and they owed, 
and that wa’n’t pleasant. Finally he out 
with a new plan. 

‘* He was possessed to get a cattle ranch 
He knew he should 
make his fortin, and Jane was just as 


out to Colorado. 


fierce as he was; and so his pa let him 
have some money, and off they went. 

** Jane’s oldest boy was a year old by 
that time, and she wa'n't reel well. Well, 
they went, and first they wrote home that 
it was beautiful—climate and critters and 
everything. Then Jane hed her other 
boy, and before long Jerome took cold 
out herdin’ cattle, and hed rheumatiz aw 
ful, so’s it drored up one leg some, and 
made him lame, and I guess it was about 
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THE END OF A 


and | knew well enough, with 


butt’rv, that Jane was 
n awful slack house-keeper, and she was 
ck a good deal too 

They hed been there about five vears 
hen Tom Hawkins was out in that see 
on of the country (he’s a dreadful rovin 


nd), and he heerd, I forgit how, there 
is Eastern folks by the name of War 
er on a ranch there, and he went and 
‘em 
‘Did he know them inquired Miss 
1OW 
‘Why, ves, he did; that is, he hed al 
ers known Jane went to school with 
er. He was born and brought up in 
is town. His mother was the widder 


Hawkins. I guess you never see her 


‘*Oh ves, he knowed Jane well, and Je 
ye some. They was pleased, and SO 


as he, and they asked him to stay, and he 


did. They was short of hands, and finally 


e was there as much as six months | 
do’ know but he’d ’a staid longer if things 
ed been pleasant, but they wa’n't 
‘**“You see, Jerome’s health wa’n’t so 
ood, and he was kinder soured, and was 
eadful uncomfortable. Some days, Tom 
uid, he’d seem to be so fond of the chil 
ren and Jane, and she’d chipper up and fix 
ip What she could, and everything would 
ve reel pleasant, seems so; then agin he'd 
r| 


be as ¢ 


‘lum, and push the children out of 
ie way, and snap at Jane, and nothing 


vould suit. He'd take his gun and off 
he'd go, and be gone a week, maybe; and 
Jane would be round with her eyes all 
swelled up, jest as worried as she could 
ive: but she never let on a word to Tom. 

There was another thing. Jane used 

to write poems, you know; she was a reel 
ood poetry-maker, and she'd send ‘em 

East, and sometimes the magazines would 
take em and send her a little money, and 
more times they didn’t; whichever way it 


is made Jerome mad, and he was allers 


flingin’ at her. 

‘*But the wust on’t was when he found 
ore. Well, Tom said he thought he was 
possessed. He was certain it would be a 


pavin’ mine, and was all for workin’ it. 
He sent home for money, but his folks 
wan't so ridiculous as what he was, and 
they wouldn’t send him none; nor would 
her folks: so there he was! 

‘*He was left to himself, I guess, if a 
man ever was. He wouldn't hear to Jane 
nor Tom, but he was set to work that mine; 
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and he sold his critters, all but some oxen 


and everything he could: sold the crops 
what they had, standin Tom said, if hed 
had his way, hed ‘a clapped Jerome inter 
a’svlum t his senses come back to him 
‘lL do spose Jane has seen sorrer over 
and above what most folks hez L cde 
clare! it’s kep’ me in more times than a 
lew. When I get frettin’. then I think to 


myself 


folks’ is?) Why,if my 


“whats vour troubie to what some 


isband 


panicky and wild, I don’ know what I 
should do 

*porrow do yo i call that sorrow, Mrs 
Elder ? L should eall it troubl serious 
trouble; but sorrow is more for the loss of 
friends. Had Jane sorrow of that kind 

‘“Well, Miss Snow, you're older than 
what I be, and you’ve been round and 
seen livin’ that’s different from what I 
have: but J eall that sorrer, or cause for 
it Jane had lost friends, same as other 
folks, and she'd lost a little child that 
died before it could walk, but she never 
was reel unhappy until that minin’ fever 
struck him. 

‘“Why, Tom said he reely was afraid 
for Jerome some of the time after they 
got to minin’. If they found a little mite 
of ore, or what Tom ealled ‘ indications’ 
(I do’ know what that means Jerome 
would come in the house and plan how 
they was goin’ to be rich right off, and 
tell what hosses he'd buy and houses he’d 
build, and lay out all their lives; and 
Tom said it would beat Solomon in all 
his glory, if it had turned out so, and he’d 
cet as fierce, and talk as fast, and his eves 
would sparkle; and Jane would set with 
her eyes on the floor till she couldn't stan’ 
it, and she'd say something kinder throw 
in’ doubts on it, you know, and Jerome 
would grind out a swear word, and fling 
out of the house And then they was gil 
tin poorer and poorer. 


‘* Well, Tom, he 


stayin’; things was so unpleasant, and he 


rot tired, finally, of 


up and told ’em he should hev to quit. 
They was both sorry { guess they both 
liked him, and then they'd kinder fling at 
each other over his shoulders, as you 
might say, and it was kinder of an ac 
commodation 

‘“ Well, he was goin’ pretty soon, when 
one day Jerome took the youngest child, 
little Homer, out with him when he start 
ed out in the mornin’. He was allers fond 
of Homer, Tom said, let his temper be what 
it might. 
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t ! n hair on that child’s ead no more tl i! 
d straved ould, and [ guess he suffered same 
em gullies Shi¢ Of cours twant the same as 
ght | ef ed been the child's mother, but it 
t } — a an 
one oO Wi t int a week after the « 
- ead S buried D re she Vas ail packeé 
Ot ¢ I it gon om said when Jeron 
Tathve she S bent on ¢g ind he couldn't 
nothing h her, he jest took his gur 
oO [ f We e come home and shut 
sell up l see no O1 n 1 dO S pose 
e¢ Mrs folks t ight her mind is ZOU 
corner of \\ ) ie Of her most ! 
nate: nate husband tired Miss $ 
? Loot () ‘ | ite to te vo 
I ise ¢ juns around there Jane vrote he 
1 to be ou t on Out their comin to e® he 
i Shie¢ Wi l a new ho t come 
» and too Ol wout e months after Jane « 
s rms, and ne, some men was out hunt 
i Cit ( i 1 I t Come cross a nes rm Sé ind s 
( iurdered the door was open, and went and loo 
L cie ij t round, and naiiv come to the beadre 
e ca l ind I Ina Jerome iavin on the yt 
Vsterics ina come to look atl 1, he was dead, and 
L-Ca n out een It 1 ionge tine 
Vhole during What had that to do with nadia 
Mrs. Elder 
ed an awful Why, I do’ know, only they see } 
( so sorry een shot, and thev mistrusted he'd 
or tha OO! some of them ‘ere Injuns, and they s 
O is the him and he got away, and got ho 
h, and then die. They said he wa’n’t hurt so bad 
In His ears hat he might ‘a lived if he'd been t 
care ot but I ca ate he was al f 
e petTore she out wd Wi n to die, and daidn t ti 
er a nd ve at a Jane, she’s teachin’ scho 
set, and Tom andthere’s what them two lives havec 
> t t ~ To 
ad go home Does Jane know of he husbda 
th Jane ut Ltragical Tate said Miss Snow 
him throug Why, ves, I spose she does W 
or} oke is brought her about it, but there do 
Dut d have no one Know ho She took She ney 
Vo i Ve i Sal d not ] We il, We al ti J ine 
ever forgive s likely a girl as ever lived here, let 
iown.,and a other be who sne may id Mrs. El 
e promises let her knitting-work fall.on her kne 
m the same ind rocked slowly back and forth u 
she wan't roused by the clock striking ten 
nged; d We I declare I'd no idee it was 
1. Now don't late [ allers forg it time it 1s wl 
Jerome, Miss I git talkin There, Miss Snow | 
it been for his our lamp for you You look reel b 
it wouldn't out and tired. Good-night. Don't 
it aharmeda_ to early breakfast unless you feel like 1 


t 

















AT THE RACES 


THEIR PILGRIMAGE, 


BY CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 





; oie P thereto. and had been anxious to close 
CHAPTER XI. out the whole lot on favorable terms to 

\| RS FARQUHAR, Colonel Fane, and the purchaser he would not have exhib 
j a great many of their first and see- ited greater solicitude as to the impres 
d cousins were at the station the morn sion the visitors had received This so 


¢ the Bensons and King and Forbes _licitude was, however, wholly in his man 
parted for the North. The gallant col ner—and it is the traditional manner that 
1el was foremost in his expressions of re- has nearly passed away—for underneath 
ret, and if he had been the proprietor of all this humility it was plain to be seen 
Virginia, and of the entire South added that the South had conferred a great fa 
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a po eS€ ersons DY a recogni 

| " ne to g@ive you good Dy 
a ) said Mrs Farquhar Lo 
Stanhope and Irene, who were standing 
irt | ite to go North in the sum 

0 hot and crowded and snob 


yut I dare say I shall 


meet you 

ymnewhere, for [ confess I don’t like to 

) sight o so much happiness No, no, 

\ jenson, you need not thank me, 
eve 1 a blush; Il am not responsible 
rthis state of things I did all Ll could 

) irn_ you, and I tell vou now that my 

SVinpathy s with Mr Meigs, who never 
did « er of you any harm, and I think 

wen very badly treated.” 


t know any one, Mrs Farquhar, 


1kOis SO Capable ol 


repairing his injuries 


’ muurself, said King 
Thank you; I'm not used to such deli 
cate, elephantine compliments. — It is just 
e a man, Miss Benson, to try to kill 
two birds with one stone—get rid of a ri 
il by sacrificing a useless friend. All 


amit revoir 


We shall ha 


Sale, 


rlad to see you,” replied 


Lrene ou know that, wherever we are 
d we will try to make the North toler 
rv vou.’ 
() I sha hide my pride and go If 
\ e not all so rich up there! Not 
t it L obieect to ealth | enjoy it. | 
t < I shall ta to that old prayer 


May my lot be with the rich in this 


1 


\ nd with the South in the next!’ 

I suppose there never was such a jour 
! is that from White Sulphur to 
Ne York If the Virginia scenery had 
seemed to Kine beautiful when he came 
dow It Was how transcendently lovely. 


vheat valleys 


the « 


ommercial advantages, the mineral 


resources of the State. tl 


ie grand old tra 
the Old 


ditional Heaven knows what of 
| 


JOMINLON as to detalis he was opscure, 
na en L pinned him down, he was not 
certain h route thev took It is my 
opinion that the most eostly scenery in 
orld is thrown away upon a pair of 
Vi pirate | lovers 

The rest of the party were in good 
spirits Even Mrs. Benson, who was at 
rst a little bewildered at the failure of 


idmirably planned campaign, accept 


t! tuation with serenity 


So 


you are engaged !” she said, when 


Irene went to her with the story of 


the 
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little 


Walk a 
ll like it. He always took a tal 
cy to Mr. King. No, I haven't any © 


jections, Irene, and I hope you'll be h: 


affair in Lovers’ 


pe se he’ 


ps Mr. King was always very polite 


. Epes 
me—only he didn’t never seem exact 


like our folks. We only want you to 
And the old lady declared 


a SHaKY voice, and tears streaming do 


happy.” 


her cheeks, that she was perfectly happ 
if Irene 
Mr. Meigs, 


the 


was. 
refined, the 
world, who 


the fastidiou 
the had know 
how to adapt himself perfectly to Mi 
Benson, 


man of 


1 
have 


bee) 


Ss irprised at her implication that he w 


might nevertheless 
‘like our folks.’ 
At the station in Jersey City a place 


suggestive of love and romance and fu 


of tender associations—the party separated 


l 


for a few days, the Bensons going to Sara 
toga, and King accompanying Forbes t 
Long Branch,in pursuance of an agre¢ 
ment which, not being in writing, he was 
unable to break. As the two friends went 
in the early morning down to the coast 
over the level salt meadows, cut by bayous 
and intersected by canals, they were cur 
reminded both of the Venice la 
goons and the plains of the Teche; 


ously 
and 
the artist went into raptures over the co 
ors of the landscape, which he declared 

Oriental in 


was and blending 


He was to discover afterward other fea 


softness 


tures in this region still more Oriental 


Long Branch and its adjuncts 
planned for New York excursionists who 
are with the ocean and the sa 


air,and do not care much for the pict 


wer 
content 
resque., It can be described in a phrase 
a straight line of sandy coast with a hig 
bank, parallel to it a driveway, and an 
endless row of hotelsand cottages. 


the 


Know 


what American sea-side 


Ing cottage 
and hotel are, it is unnecessary to go to 
Longe Branch to have an accurate picture 
of it in the mind Seen from the end ot 
the pier, the coast appears to be all built 
up—a thin, straggling city by the sea 
The line of buildings is continuous fon 
two miles, from Long Branch to Elberon 
midway is the West End, where our tou 
ists were advised to vO as the best post ol 
observation, a medium point of respecta 
bility between the excursion medley of 
one extremity and the cottage refinement 
of the other, and equally convenient to 
the 


politan betting men and betting women. 


races, Which attract crowds of metro 











THEIR 


toilets of these children of for 


» not less admired than their fash 


le race-course manners. The satiri 


sald that Atlantie City is typical of 
idelphia, said also that Lone Branch 
pical of New York What Mr. Kine 


as that the satirist was not acquaint 


th the vood SOc le ty of either piace 


the summer resorts get somehow a 
un Character, but 1t 1S not easy al 
vs to say how it is produced. The 

Branch region Was the resort of 
ticians, and of persons of some for 

vhno connect politics with spec ila 
n Society, which in America does 


ide 
England, was 


ntify itself with polities as it does 


not specially attracted 





A 


yy the newspaper notoriety of the place, 
though fashion to some extent declared 
favor of Elberon. 

In the morning the artist went up to 
he pier at the bathing hour. 
children 
ng about in the lively surf promiscuous 


Thousands 


men, women, and were toss 
vy, revealing to the spectators such forms 
is Nature had given them, with a modest 
confidence in her handiwork. It seemed 
to the artist, who was a student of the hu 


man figure, that many of these people 


DRIVE Tt 


PILGRIMAGE 


: 7 ' 
vould not have bathed 


had made them s« CONSCIOUS adown 
the shore were pa ons and ba ouses 
and the seene at i distance as not unlit 
that } 1the water 18 oct pied by Ss OOI|S 
of leaping mackere \n excursion steam 
er from New York landed at the pier. 1 
passengers ere not of any recognized 
American type, but mixed foreign races 
1 crowd of respectable people who take 
their rare holidays rather seriously, and 
otfer little of interest to an artis Ti © 
boats that arrive at night are said to bring 
a less respectable cargo 

It is a pleasant ilk Or drive down to 
Klberon when there is a sea-breeze, espe 
cially if there happen to be a dozen yachts 


ELBERON 


in the offing. Such elegance as this wa 
tering place has lies in this direction: the 
Elberon is a refined sort of hotel, and has 


; 


near ita group of pretty cottages, not too 


fantastic for holiday residences, and even 


the ‘‘greeny-vellowyv” ones do not much 
offend, for eecentricities of color are toned 


Che se cot 


down by the sea atmosphere 


tages have excellent lawns set with brill 
iant beds of flowers, and the turf rivals 
that at Newport; but without a tree or 


shrub any where along the shore the as 
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ect too unrelieved and photograph 
Here as elsewhere the cot 

ire eis taking the place ol hote i lite 
Phere ‘ ‘ handsome turnouts on 
nain drive, and perhaps the popular 
racte 0 Lhe place vas* indicated by 
l Ol oOmMmniDUSseSs instead Or Carriages, 
For, notwithstanding Elberon and such 
fashion as is there gathered, Long Branch 


After the White Sulphur, 


did not seem to King alive with gavety, 


nor has it any society. In the hotel par 
lors there is music in the evenings, but 
ttle dancing except by children. Large 


women, offensively dressed, sit about the 
veranda, and give a heavy and ‘com 
pany air to the drawing-rooms. No, the 
pl ice is not vay The people come here to 


eat, to bathe, to take the air; and these 


are reasons enough for being here Upon 
the artist, alert for social peculiarities, the 
scene made only two impressions, and 
these were the Oriental features hereto 


fore alluded to—he was strongly impress 
ed by the noses and the diamonds 

It was in search of something different 
rom this that Kine and Forbes took the 
train and travelled six miles south to As 
bury Park and Ocean Grove. These creat 
summer settlements are separated by a 
sheet of fresh-water three quarters of a 
mile long; its sloping banks are studded 


pretty cottages, its surface is alive 
i boats gay with awnines of red and 
jlue and green and seats of motley color, 
and is altogether a fairy spectacle. As- 
bury Park is the worldly correlative of 


Ocean Grove, and esteems itself a notch 


above it in social tone. Each is a eity 
of small houses. and each is teeming with 
life, but Ocean Grove, whose centre is the 
( inp meeting tabernacie, lodges its dev 
otees in tents as well as cottages, and 


copies the architecture of Oak Blutfs 
‘he inhabitants of the two eities meet on 
the two-mile-long plank promenade by 
it SCA 

Pe rhaAps there Is ho place on the coast 
that would more astonish the foreigner 
than Ocean Grove, and if he should de 
seribe it faithfully he would be unpopular 
With its inhabitants He would be as 
tonished at the crowds at the station, the 
throngs in the streets, the shops and stores 
for supplying the wants of the religious 
pilgrims, and used as he might be to the 
promiscuous bathing along our coast, he 
would inevitably comment upon the free 
} 


dom existing here. He would see women 
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in their bathing dresses, wet and elingir 
Walking in the streets of the town, a 
he would read notices posted up by 
camp-meeting authorities forbidding 
men so clad to come upon the taberna: 
ground, Ile would also read placa 
along the beach explalning the reas 
Why deceney in bathing suits is desiral 
and he would wonder why such notik 
should be necessary. If, however, 
walked along the shore at bathine tin 
he might be enlightened, and he wou 
see besides a certain simplicity of soe 
life which sophisticated Europe has 1 
parallel for. A peculiar custom here 
sand-burrowing. To lie in the warm san 
which accommodates itself to any pos 
tion of the body, and listen to the dash « 
the waves,is a dreamy and delightful wa 
of spending a summer day. The bea 
for miles is strewn with these sand-bur 
rowers, in groups of two or three or ha 
a dozen, or single figures laid out like th: 
effigies of Crusaders. One encounters thes« 
groups sprawling in all attitudes, and fr 
quently asleep in their promiscuous beds 
The foreigner is forced to see all this, b 
cause it is a public exhibition. A coup 
in bathing suits take a dip together in the 
sea, and then lie down in the sand. Thi 
artist proposed to make a sketch of one « 
these primitive couples, but it was impos 
sible to do so, because they lay in a tren 
which they had scooped in the sand tw 
feet deep, and had hoisted an umbrel| 
over their heads. The position Was hove 
and artistic, but beyond the reach of the 
artist. It was a great pity, because art 
never more agreeable than when it con 
cerns itself with domestie life. 

While this charming spectacle was ex 
hibited at the beach, afternoon servic: 
Was going on in the tabernacle, and King 
sought that in preference. The vast au 
dience under the canopy directed its eves 
to a man on the platform, who was vio 
lently gesticulating and shouting at the 
top of his voice. King, fresh from the 
scenes of the beach, listened a long time 
expecting to hear some close counsel on 
the conduct of life, but he heard nothing 
except the vaguest emotional exhortation 
By this the audience were apparently un 
moved, for it was only when the preache1 
paused to get his breath on some word on 
which he could dwell by reason of its 
vowels, like w-o-r-l-d or a-n-d, that he 
awoke any response from his _ hearers. 
The spiritual exercise of prayer which fol 
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SOLEMN MEN WHO SAID 


ed was even more of a physical dem 


tration, and it aroused more response, 


the 
up 


officiating minister, kneeling at 


cesticulated furiously, doubled 


sts and shook them on high, streteh 
out both arms, and pounded the pulpit 
nong people of his own race King had 
er before seen anything like this, and 
vent away a sadder if not a wiser man, 


1h at least learned one lesson of char 
never again to speak lightly of a ne 
» religious meeting. 


Vast the 
irms, and is the resort of thousands of 


This city of sea has 


many 


yple, who find here health and repose. 
But King, who was immensely interested 

it all as one phase of American sum 
ier life, was glad that Irene was not at 


ean Grove. 


<> 


CHAPTER XII. 
22d of August, and the height 
Familiar as 


IT was the 


the season at Saratoga. 
King had been with these Springs, ac 
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LOOKED RICH.” 


customed as the artist was to fore on Spas, 


to both They 


the scene w 
told that f 
and that it 


as a SUPPPrise 


ishion had ceased Lo 


had bee nh 


patronize it s old-t 


ne Charac 


ter was gone But Saratoga is too strong 


forthe whims of fashion: its existence does 


IL has reached 


not depend upon its decrees: 
the point where it cannot be killed by the 
to 


inroads of Jew or Gentile In ceasing 


be a society centre, it has become in a man 


ner metropolitan; for the season it is no 


longer a provincial village, but the meet 
; , " : 
Ing-place of as mixed and heterogeneous 


flows into New York 


Union autumn shopping 


a throng from 
all the 


period. 


as 


In the 


[It was race week, but the sporting men 
did not give Saratoga their complexion 
It was convention time, but except in the 
hotel pol the 
feature of the place reat ho 


iticians not 


One of 


corridors were 
the g 
tels was almost exclusively occupied by 
the descendants of Abraham, but the town 
Innu 
with 


did not at all resemble Jerusalem. 


merable boarding-houses swarmed 


city and country clergymen, who have a 








() 
ell-founded impression that the waters 
of the springs havea beneheent relation to 
the bilious secretions of the vear, but the 
resort had not an oppressive air of sane 
1 Ne every prominent politician 
ie SD e and a Good many from other 
States register ad t the hotels. but no one 
ee ed to think t il the country was In 
dange) Hundreds of men and women 
; 
fi) } 
Wo 
a> ~ 
HY 
ar ‘Wy 
EY) 
LN 
Ay Nit 
Ay Wt 
, N\ 
\ 
{ % y 
7 
} \ : 
} \ $a 
+ \ = 
\ 
o \ 
\ 
sf | 
14 
tH 
' = 
| % 
AN ‘ OFFICER.” 
were there because they had been there 


every vear for thirty or forty years back, 
} and they have no doubt that their health 


absolutely requires a week at Saratoga, 
vet the village has not the aspect of a 


sanitarium The hotel dining-rooms and 
valleries were thronged with large over- 
dressed 


women 


with dia 


monds and looked uncomfortable 


who glittered 
in silks 
and velvets, and Broadway was gay with 
elegant equipages, but nobody would go to 
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Saratoga to study the fashions Perh 
the most Impressive spectacle in this lo 
world was the row of millionaires s 


ning themselves every morning 


piazza of the States, solemn men in b 


On 


broadcloth and white hats, who said Lit 
but looked rich; visitors used to pass 
way casually, and the towns-peoplt 


earded them with a kind of awe, as if t 


[SEE PAGE 594.] 


were the king-pins of the whole social fal 
ric; but even these magnates were on] 
pleasing incidents in the kaleidoscop 
show. 

The first person King encountered o 
the piazza of the Grand Union was 1 
the one he most wished to see, although 
could never be otherwise than agreeabl: 
to meet his fair cousin, Mrs. Bartlett-Glow 
She was in a fresh morning toilet, dainty 


comme il faut, radiant, with that unobtru 
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ON THE RBOAT, LAKI 
sive manner ol society” which made the 
present surroundings appear a trifle vul 
ir to K Y and to his se lf-diseust forced 
pon him th nage of Mrs. Benson 


us abrupt and invol- 


\ not \nd then she added, 
as if from the Ne 


v} rat 
CANA PlAatAat 


W port point of view some 

**My husband 
thinks he must come here fora week every 
the 


and I find it amusing 


ion Was necessary : 


‘ { 


vear to take I 


waters; it’s an old habit, 


fora few days. Of 
Will 

Yes, Congress. 
If ] 


S the proprietors write about each 


eourse there 1s nobody here you 


take me to the spring‘ 


1 > , 
I'm too old to eh nce believed the 


es 
pampnie 


other's Springs, ] should 


never go to el 
e 


ther of them.” 


Mrs. Bartlett-Glow was not alone in say 
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ing that nobody was there. There were 
scores of ladies at each hotel who said the 
same thing, and who accounted for thei 
own presence there in the way she did 
\nd they were not there at all in the sam 
way they would be later at Lenox Mrs 
Pendragon, of New Orleans, who was 

the United 
same thing, remembering the time whe) 


States, would have said tli 


the Southern colony made a very distinct 
impression upon the social life of thi 
place; and the Ashleys, who had put up 

the Congress Hall in company with an old 
friend, a returned foreign 
stuck to the old traditions 


minister, wl 
even the As} 
leys said they were only lookers-on at thi 
pageant, 

their entrance, and 


Paying passing 


through the turnstile in the pretty pavil 
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tte. they stood in the Congress Sprin 
The band is plaving in i 
the dew still lav on the tlowers and 
reen turf: the miniature lake sparkled 
in s one of the most pleasing 
al seenes in the world: to be sure 
e set the great pine-trees on the! S 
ice he gwracertul little uiey but 
exquisite taste have increased hie 
ent size of the small plot of Froun' 
d ith beauty It isa gem of 
Lee 1 a character o ts own 
Ss pret ness succor S sore fo) 
Sha Groups of people ! ikKen 
ile) ere strolling about the ! 
paths, sitting on the slopes Overlook 
e pond, or wandering up the glen to 
y aeer park 
So vou have been at the W hit su 
said Mrs. G How did you 
lmmensel\ It's the only place left 
there 1s a congregate social re 
You mean provinelar lite Every 
TnNOWwS every ody « se,” 
Well,” King retorted, with some spirit 


s nota place where people pret nd 
I t 
» KNOW each other, as if their saliva 


— 
ilepended on it 


Oh, I see; hospitable, frank, cordial 


it. Stanhope, do you know, I think 
are a little demoralized this summer 
vou fall in love with a Southern 
Who was there 
Well, all the South, pretty much. I 


t fall in love with all the belles: we 
e there Only two Wee€KS., Oh! there 


sa Mrs. Farquhar there.” 

Georgiana Randolph! Georgie! How 
she look 2? We were at Madame Se 
n’s together, and a couple of seasons 
Paris. Georgie! She was the hand 
nest, the wittiest, the most fascinating 
man I ever saw. | hope she didn't 
e you a turn 2” 

Oh no. But we were very good 
nds. She is a very handsome woman 
M rhaps you would expect me to say 


idsome still; but that seems a sort of 


eason to her mature beauty.” 


‘And who else -? 
‘Oh. the Storbes from New Orleans, 
Slifers from Mobile—no end of people 


some from Philadelphia—and Ohio 


‘“Ohio? Those Bensons?” said she, 


irning sharply on him. 


‘Yes, those Bensons, Penelope. Why 


‘Oh, nothing. It’s a free country. I 
Vou. LXXIII.—No. 436.—4] 


are engaged 
Ka pore epeated M Criow l i 
Lone ut n er i ( rid of aston 
shment and improb 
Yes d you a st in time to con 

CrTalulal Is Phe thev are 

Mr. Bens Mrs. B ind Lrene 
vel coming dow! Lhe i om the 
adeer part Kin Y¥ turned to mee then 
ut Mrs. Glo iS CLOSE $ ae uric 
parentl iS pleased a et i: hem 
i ! \ the love) No ! ecould be 
more ¢ irmin han th race wd Wwe 
come she thre nto her salutations. Sune 
shook hands with Mr. Benson: she was 
elighted to meet Mrs. Benson again, and 
cave her both her littie hands she al 
nost embraced Irene, placed a hand on 
each shouider S I r on the cheek 
wna said somethi n i yW oice 1 it 
rougcnht thie OO to th C S ice and 
iff i her Ves ith tenderness 

When the party returned to the hotel 
th LWwo women were alking lovingly 
im in arm, and King was following af 


ter, in the more prosaic atmosphere of 
Cyrusville, Ohio. The good old lady be 
van at onee to treat Kin ike one ot the 
family; she took his arm, and leaned hea 


vily on it, as thev walked, and confided to 


him all her complaimts The White Sul 
phur waters, she said, had not done her a 
mite of rood: she didnt know vut she'd 
oughter see a doctor, but he said that it 


warn't nothing put indigestion. Now 
the White Sulphur agreed with Irene 
better than any other place, and | fuess 
that I know the reason why, Mr King, 
she said, with a faintly facetious smile. 
Meantime Mrs. Glow was talking to Irene 
on the one topic that a maiden is never 
weary of, her lover: and so adroitly min 


vled praises of him with fl ittery of herself 


that the girl’s heart went out to her in en- 
tire trust. 
irl,” said Mrs. 


“phe is a charming 


Glow to King, later She needs a little 
forming, but that will be easy when sie 
is separated from her family Don't in 
terrupt me. I like her. I don’t say I 
i + > ft . ] rt _ _ 
like it. But if you will go out of your 
set, you might do a great deal worse. 


Have you written to your uncle and to 
your aunt ?” 
‘No: [ don’t KNOW why in a matter 
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vholly personal to myself, I should eall a 
Ll You represent the 
completely Penelope 

Thanks to my happening to be 


We I ouldn t write to 


| were vou It's no ise 


fami 


¢ 


them 1 


rb the 


ole connection By-the-way, Im 


nowy 
vas at Newport after you 


iIsmore beautiful than ever 


eiv; no other girl there had half the 


Lam glad to hear it said King, who 
V the dadriit their cot 


yersation 


‘I hope she will make a 


good match Brains are not 


necessary, 
vou 


KOOW 


‘Stanhope never, I 
bas bleu. 


, 
,and 


the 


I never said that 
might have said she wasnt a 
No more is slic But she 


money. It 


has beauty 


a good temper, and isn't 


cleverest women who make the best wives, 
Sil 

Well, Um not o ye cting to her being 
a wil Only it does not follow that, be 
cause my uncle and aunts are in love with 


ould want her.” 


to marry 


I said nothing about marriage, my 


touchy friend. Lam not advising you to 
be engaged to two women at the same 
time. And I like lrene immensely 

It was evident that she had taken a 
great fancy to the girl. They were al 


ether; it seemed to happen SO, 


hardly to himself 
third. 


was very polite to King 


and King could admit 
that 
Mr 


and 


Mrs. Glow was de trop as a 
Bartlett-Glow 
had one ex- 
th 


lounge about town 


his friend, and forever 


cuse and another for taking them off w 


him—the races or a 


He showed them one night, I am sorry to 


say, inside of the Temple of Chance 


Lii¢ 
and its decorous society, its splendid buf 
fet, the quiet tables of rouge et noir. and 


the highly respectable attendants aged 


men, white haired, in evening costume, 


devout and almost cody in appearance, 


with faces chastened to resignation and 


patience Wilh a wicked world, sedate and 


venerable as the deacons in a Presbyte 


rian church He was lonesome and want 
ed company, and, besides, the women liked 


to be by themselves occasionally. 


One might be amused at 


show without taking an active part in it, 


and indeed nobody did seem to take a very 
Everybody 


Isile d 


active part in it 
People 


havain expectation 


on drove, Vv the springs 


: " 
Lhat excessive Grink- 


ing of the medicated waters would coun 


the Saratoga’ 


was looking 
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teract the effect of 
the 


excessive 


rormans 


ing at hotels—sat about in the end| 
rows of arm-chairs on the plazzas, cro 
ed the heavily upholstered parlors, pr 
the 


music in the 


enaded in corridors, listened t 


morning and agalh in 


the 
and passages, and blocked up the entrar 
Yes, with dre 
beautiful 


afternoon, and thronged stairs 


1 | 1) » ] 
to the ball-rooms. Balls ? 


di rigue ur, many women 


débutantes 
men, and a 


wonderful toilets, a few 


delice ( 


that 


scarcity of 


band 


young 
much better 
the White Sulphur. 

And yel no society. 


music than 


But a wonderf 
agglomeration, the artist was saying 

If Newport | 
the queen of the watering-places, this 

fed and fat t 


men and women large and ¢ 





is a robust sort of place. 


the king. See how well 
people are, 
pansive, richly dressed, prosperous - loo 
ing! What a contrast to the family so 
of life at the White Sulphur! Here 1 
body, apparently, cares for anybody else 
not much; it is not to be expected thi 
people should know each other in suc] 
heterogeneous concern; you see how con 
on tl 


You Horice 


too, that the tvpes are not so distinctive 


paratively few greetings there are 
plazzas and in the parlors. 


American as at the Southern resort—fu 


faces, thick necks like German ° 


than Americans. 
ing white 


more 
And then the everlas 
And I suppose it is not 
certain that every man in a tall white hat 


hats. 


is a politician, or a railway magnate, ora 
sporting man. 

These big hotels are an epitome of ex 
pansive, gorgeous American life. At t] 
Grand Union, King was No. 1710, and 
seemed to him that he walked the length 
of the town to his room after as 
He might as well 


to get 
cending four stories. 
was concerned, have 
And the 
the door, hi 


eighth of a 


so far as exercise 


taken an apartment outside. 


Standing at 
vista of 


dining-room. 


had a an mile of 
small tables, sparkling with brilliant se 
vice of glass and porcelain, chandeliers 
What perfect ap 
what well-trained waiters! 
perhaps they were not waiters, for he w: 
passed from one “‘ officer” to another *‘ offi 
At the tables si 
lent couples and restrained 
ties, no hilarity, little talking; 
a contrast this was to the happy cvo-luck) 
service and jollity of the White Sulphur 


and freseoed ceiling. 


pointments! 


cer’ down to his place. 


family par 





and what 


Then the interior parks of the United 











\ 
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s and the Grand Union, with corri 


ipped turf, banks 


sand cottages, close-c 

flowers, forest trees, fountains, and at 
t. when the band filled all the air 
seductive strains, the eleetric and the 
red lights, cleaming through the foli 


ind dancing on fountains and green 
of 


in itself, and the 


rd, made a scene enchantment. 


hotel was a village 
isands of guests had no more in com 


m than the frequenters of New York 


els and theatres 


But what a paradise 
lovers! 
It would be lonesome enough but tor 
i, Irene,” Stanhope said, as they sat 


night on the inner piazza of the Grand 


Lhemselves to all t 


on, surrendering Iie 
iurms of the seene 
‘T love it al she said, in the full tide 


ier happiness 


On another evening they were at the 
mination of the Congress Spring Park 
e scene seemed the creation of magic 


ful arrangement of the colored 


a SKIL 


ybes an illusion of vastness was created, 
{ the little enclosure, with its elo Ving 
ts, was like the starry heavens for 
ent In the mass of white globes and 


ored lanterns of paper the eye was de 
ed The allées streteh 


vay int 


iS to distances 


7 
erminably, the pines seemed 


ormous, and the green hill-sides moun 


1OUS Nor were charming single effects 
nting. Down the winding walk from 
hill, touched by a dist int eleetrie licht. 


loitering people, in couples and in 
: =: 


il 


oups, seemed no more in real life than 


supernumeraries inascene at the opera. 


ove, in the illuminated foliage, were 
uubtless a castle and a broad terrace, 
h a row of statues, and these iv 
omenaders were ladies and cavaliers 
in old-time m isquerade The gilded 
sk on the island in the centre of the 
niature lake and the fairy bridge that 
ids to it were outlined by colored globes; 
d the lake, itself set about with brill 
nts, reflected kiosk and bridge and lights, 
peating a hundredfold the fantastic 
ene, while from their island retreat the 


ind sent out through the illumined night 


rains of sentiment and gayety and sad 
ss. In the intervals of the music there 
is silence, as if the great throng were 
too deeply enjoying this feast of the 


ey 


ises to speak. Perhaps a foreigner 


ould have been impressed with the de 
rous respectability of the assembly; he 


would have remarked that there were no 


les seattered about the grov 


ittie tal in oO 
DOVS running about Ww 1 toaming mugs 
of beer, no noise, no loud talking; and 
how restful to all the senses 

Mrs. Bartlett-Glow had the whim to de 
vote herself to Mrs. Benson, and was re 
paid by the acquisition of a great deai of 
information concerning the social and do 


mestic | On Lo, the 


Stanhope 


fe in Cyrusville, and 
maternal ambition for Lrene 


ind 


[rene sat a little apart from the oth 
ers, and wave thems es up to the witch 
ery of the hour. It would not be easy to 
reproduce in vpe all that they said; and 

hat was most important to them, and 


would be most interesting to the reader, are 


the things they did not say-—the half ex 
clamations, the delightful silences, the 
tones, the looks, that are the sign lan 

lace of lovers It was Irene who (first 
broke the spell of this delightful mode of 
communication, and in a pause of the 
musie said cousin has been tell- 


Youn 


vour relative and 


York, 


than you 


ing me of sin New 


she toid me vourself 


Trust your friends for 


hat. | hope she gave mea cood charae 
ter.’ 

‘Oh, she has the greatest admiration 
for vou, and she said the family have the 


Why 


were the child of 


highest expectations of your career 


didn’t vou tell me you 


such hopes ? It half frightened me 
It must be appalling W hat did she 
say of my uncle and aunts 2?” 


**Oh, L eannot tell you, except that she 


mind of an awful 


raised an image in my 

hierarchy of ancient family and exelu- 
siveness, the most fastidious, delichtf il, 
convent onal people she said, very old 
family, looked down upon Washington 
rving, don't vou know, because he wrote. 


{ 


to impress me with 
[ve 


ce you just as well if 


| 
h 
Is ippose si 


drawn, dear 


of the prize 
should 


But | 


down 


naa } 


your connections Lol looked 
on Irving. Are they so very high and 
mighty 2?” 

“Oh dear no. Much like other peo 
ple. My aunts are the dearest old ladies, 
just a little near-sighted, you know, about 


11, OF course, 


My 


rather particular, not 


seeing people that are nol Ve 


they in a rather small world. 


uncle i bachelor, 


sa 
what you would call a genial old man; 
been abroad a good deal, and moved most 


ly in our set; sometimes I think he cares 


more for his descent than for his position 
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par. whe savery respectable one chairs were occupied on the plazzas, t 
You know what an old the ghosts of another generation seem: 
1 01 er has had anybody — to linger, especially in the offices and 
1 out of his contemplation of room Klitting about were to be seen 
} fan social heroes who had a notoriety thi 
ko vou think,” said Irene, a little anx and forty years ago in the newspap 
etting her hand rest a moment This dried-up old man in a bronze 
S that ey e scuffling along in list slippers, was a 
por ttle ime I believe am more mous criminal lawyer in his day; tl 
af) bg the aunts t n of the nele | gentieman, who still wears an alr ofl 
' don’t be ve the eas nice a our lantry,and is addressed as General. } 
: co once a reputation for successes in 
i] (ot course t! \ e vo KE ery drawing-room as well as on the held 
bod i nt 4 ista Mars: here is a genuine old bea 
I ( | is ( ( 1 il all H Nt has the unmistakable self-conseciousness of « 
i (if 1 Cll a i al (0 ( I { Vill a Who has veen a favorite of the SCX 

" } ~ ive oO! KI ol O has SLOWLY decayed In tne midst 
cre OT ce en l cosmeti ; here saunter along 
are rey te ! one \ »iS not descend couple oF actors with the air of being 
ed f { Van Sc venhovel thre the stage These people all have 
old Van Se Ve) ve had the first brev *nighteap” habit, and drift alone towa 
‘ of the col nt time of Peter the bar-room—the last brilliant seene 
Stuy ve nit In New York it’s a family the drama of the idle day, the neeessa 
! { Wdeiphia 1bS geographica portal. to the realm of silence and sleep 

e & question ether vou live This is a large apartment, brightlv lig! 
of Chestnut Street and ed.with a bar extending across one ei 
; Spruce street outside of these in the city of it. Modern taste is conspicuous here 
you are soc LMIPOSSIL DLE Mi Court nothing IS caudy, colors are subdue 
Id me that two Philadelphia ladies and its decorations are simple-—even the 
who had become great friends at a sun bar itself is refined, substantial, decorous 
mer resort—one lived within and the oth wanting entirely the meretricious e@litter 
er without the charmed lines vent back and barbarous ornamentation of the ol 
to town together in the autumn At the structures of this sort, and the attendants 
on When they parted, the ‘inside’ lady have wholly laid aside the smart anties o 
said to the other: *‘Good-by It has been the former bar-tender, and the customers 
such a pleasure to know you! I supposel are swiftly and silently served by the d« 
shall see you sometimes at Moneymak- erential waiters. This is one of the most 
ers!’ Moneymaker’s is the Bon Marché striking changes that King noticed in 
of Philadelphia American life. 

The musie ceased: the band were hurry There is a certain sort of life—whether it 
ing away; the people all over the grounds is worth seeing is a question—that we car 
were rising to g@o, lingering a little, relue- see nowhere else, and for an hour Mr 
tant to leave the enchanting scene. Irene Glow and King and Forbes, sipping the 
wished th a sigh, that it might never raspberry shrub in a retired corner of thi 

' end: unreal as it was, it Was more native bar room, were interested spectators of thi 
to her spirit than that future which her scene. Through the padded swinging 
ta ith Stanhope had opened to hereon- doors entered, as in a play, character af 
templation \n ill-defined apprehension ter character. Each actor as he entered 
possessed her in spite of the reassuring stopped for a moment and stared about 

; presence of her lover and her perfect con him, and in this act revealed his characte 
fidence in the sincerity of his passion; and his coneeit, his slyness, his bravado, his 
t] Tee ne’ was somehow increased bv the self-importance. There was great variety 
appearance of Mrs.Glow with her mother but practically one prevailing type, and 
she could not shake off the uneasy sug that the New York politician. Most ot 
gestion of the contrast them were from the city, though the coun 

At the hour when the ladies went to try politician apes the city politician as 
their rooms the day was just beginning much as possible, but he lacks the exact 
for a certain class of the habitués. The air, notwithstanding the black broadeloth 
parlors were nearly deserted, and few and the white hat. The city men are of 











et any more enjoyment out of life? 
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» varieties 


the 


gar young ward worker,and the heavy 


smart, perky-nosed, 


ived. 2Yross, Tat old fellow 


One alter 


her they glide in, with an always con 


is alr, swagger off to the bar, strike 


ides In groups, one 


id, another with a foot behind Onetip 


another le aning against the counter 


SO pose, and drink ; My respects 


rather solemn and stiff Inipressed per 


»v the decorousness of the piaee. and 


ous of their good elothes 


ther three stout men, a ross 


vard ac 
shoulders, each with an enormous dé 


ypment in front, waddle up to the bar 
upt to form a triangular group for 


t 


ersation, but find themselves too fai 
to talk in that position, and so ar 

e themselves side by side—a most dis 
ushed-looking party, like a portion of 
ell-front street in Boston To them 
vers up a voung sport like one ot 
ickeray’s figures in the Irish Sketch 


/e—short, in a white hat, poor face, 


ident manner, poses before the swell 


About a 


three exces 


and tosses off his glass 


e table in one corner are 
y uely mugs,” leering at each other 
pouring down champagne, nese 


1] 


n are all dressed as nearly like gentle 

nas the tailor can make them, but even 
cannot change their hard, brutal faces 
s not their fault that money and clothes 
not make a gentleman; they are well 


and vulgarly prosperous, and if you 


nquire you will find that their women are 


silks and laces Thisisa cood place to 


New York; 


: , 
essive aS they are 1n appearance, It 1S a 


idy the rulers of and im 


ef to notice that they unbend to each 
ier, and hail one another familiarly as 
Billy’ and ‘‘Tommy.” Do they not ape 
it is most prosperous and successful in 
nerican life? There is one who in make- 
form, and air, even to the cut of his side 
the 
Here is a heavy faced 


iskers, Is an exact counterpart ol 
at railway king. 


ul? 
i] 


ig fellow in evening dress, perhaps 
leavoring to act the part of a gentle 
wn, W ho has come from an evening party 
fortunately a little ‘‘slewed,” but who 
es not know how to sustain the charae 

for presently he becomes very famil 
with the dignified 


r and confidential 


ored waiter at the buffet, who requires 
| his native politeness to maintain the 
iracter of a gentleman for two. 

[f these men had millions, could they 


To 


vd i 
have fine clothes, drink champagne, and 
pose ihn a Tasiiona Dar-room hn the 
height of the season IS not this the apo 
theosis of the hie r and the ird 
worker The seene had a fascination 
lor the artist ho ¢ ired it he ne ! 
tired itching the tions of the fo 
eign element into t ul oom of Aimer 
can CilLIZeNS ) 
CHAPTER XIII 

THI ntimacy | een M a { 
G AY Lie Lrene eas i Lhe VS 
ent b The cet iS a 
Vays devising plans Irene’s entertal 
ment, and nnin conhdence by a 
thousand evidences nterest and affee 
tion Pleased as K vas With this at 
lirst e began to be annoved at a de ) 
tion to Vv eh he co ! no objec nh 
except that 1t often came between him and 
the enjoyment ol iris society alone 
and latterly he had ced that her man 


gether, and thata 

serve mingied ith 
They made anh ¢€ 

Lake George—a } 


oe 
recalled to some < 


} 


clue 


mance ¢ 


the 


artist it 


was seen 


for t] 


forming atmosphere of love 


sentiment its 


hausted: but to 
rheumatie tourist 


boats do not 


membered delight of 


pleasanter place in t 


mer residence, but 


ment of monotony 


rable 

. 

peen Known to vay 
It was a gray da 
show the approach 


view from 


foot of the uke, Was 
In the marshes the 


flush of color on the 


pies grave 
the gentle rise of 
ter’s edge combi 
peaceful landscape 


The tourists 


her tend 
‘ursion 


tie 
POCLICAIL 


ed some New Orleans friends 
f early days To the 
was all 


ie first 


beauties 


ler] ] 
iderly and 


always bring 


vouth. 


from an excursion: ti 


Lhe landing 
a character to the low s 
nea 


find 
for them at the end of the 


ie someth r of re 


erness 
one day to 
pilgrimage that 
e party (which in 
the ro 
Bensons and 
WwW, and to King it 
time 1n trans 
will never be ex 
perhaps 


draughty steam 


pack the re 


The re is 


he North for a sum 


re 1S a certain ele 


1 weariness Insepa 
ive ers lave 
‘ven on the Rhine 

country began to 
and the 
at Caldwell’s 


th 
Lie 


ver more pleasin 


tails and the faint 
alders and soft ma 
] iore, and 

hills from the wa 
to make a sweet and 


e steamer waiting 


‘all, and il they 





Se As meee we Pot 





é 
- 
- 
f 
f 
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H 
, 


eka 





are indifferent to the war romances of the 
place, as most of them are, they hurry 
on without a glance at the sites of the 
famous old forts St. George and Will- 
iam Henry Yet the foot of the lake 
might well detain them a few hours 
though they do not eare for the seal p- 
ing Indians and their sometime allies the 
French or the English On the east side 
the lake is wooded to the shore, and the 
jutting points and charming bays make a 
pleasant outline to the eye. Crosby side is 
he ideal of a summer retreat, nestled in 
foliage on a pretty point, with its great 
trees on a sloping lawn, boat-houses and 
innumerable row and sail boats, and a 
lovely view, over the blue waters, of a fine 
range of hills. Caldwell itself, on the 
west side. 1s a pre tty tree planted village 
in a break in the hills, and a point above 
it shaded with great pines is a favorite 
rendezvous for pleasure parties, who leave 
the ground strewn with ege-shells and 
newspapers. The Fort William Henry 
Hotel was formerly the chief resort on the 


lake. It is a long, handsome structure, 


vith broad piazzas, and low evergreens 
and flowers planted in front. The view 
from it, under the great pines, of the lake 
and the northern purple hills is lovely. 
But the tide of travel passes it by, and the 
few people who were there seemed lone 
some, The victorious race who conquer- 
ed Canaan have invaded the Fort William 
He nry, and planted their flag there, and 
the weaker Christians have moved on. 
Our travellers, who dined there, were 
pleased to see, however, that the propri 
etors are determined to maintain them 
selves, having learned from their con 
querors how to charge. 

Lake George has changed very much 
within ten years; hotels and great board 
ing-houses line the shores; but the mark- 
ed difference is in the increase of cottage 
life \s our tourists sailed up the lake 
they were surprised by the number of 
pretty villas with red roofs peeping out 
from the trees, and the occupation of ev- 
ery island and headland by gay and often 
fantastic summer residences. King had 
heard this lake compared with Como and 
Maggiore, and as a patriot he endeavored 
to think that its wild and sylvan loveli- 
ness was more pleasing than the romantic 
beauty of the Italian lakes. But the ef- 
fort failed. In this climate it is impos- 


} 


ble that Horicon should ever be like 


Ss 


Como. Pretty hills and forests and tem- 
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porary summer structures cannot have 
the poetic or the substantial interest « 
the ancient villages and towns clinging to 
the hills, the old stone houses, the vines 
the ruins, the atmosphere of a long civil 
zation. They do the lovely Horicon 1 
service who provoke such comparisons. 

The lake has a character of its ow? 
As the traveller sails north and approach 
es the middle of the lake, the gems of gree) 
islands multiply, the mountains rise high 
er, and shouldering up in the sky seem to 
bar a further advance; toward sunset the 
hills, which are stately but lovely, a si 
lent assembly of round and sharp peaks 
with long graceful slopes, take on exqui 
site colors, violet, bronze, and green, and 
now and again a bold rocky bluff shines 
like a ruby in the ruddy light. Just at 
dusk the steamer landed midway in the 
lake at Green Island, where the scenery 
is the boldest and most romantic; from 
the landing a park-like lawn, planted 
with big trees, slopes up to a picturesque 
hotel. Lights twinkled from many a 
cottage window and from boats in the 
bay, and strains of music saluted the trav 
ellers. It was an enchanting scene. 

The genius of Philadelphia again claims 
the gratitude of the tourist, for the Saga 
more Hotel is one of the most delightful 
hostelries in the world. <A peculiar, in 
teresting building, rambling up the slope 
on different levels, so contrived that all 
the rooms are outside, and having a de 
lightful irregularity, as if the house had 
been a growth. Naturally a hotel so 
dainty in its service and furniture, and 
so refined, was crowded to its utmost ca 
pacity. The artist could find nothing to 
complain of in the morning except that 
the ineandescent electric lght in his 
chamber went out suddenly at midnight 
and left him in blank darkness in the 
most exciting crisis of a novel. Green 
Island is perhaps a mile long. <A bridge 
connects it with the mainland, and be 
sides the hotel it has a couple of pictu 
resque stone and timber cottages. At the 
north end are the remains of the English 
intrenchments of 1755— signs of war and 
hate which kindly nature has almost 
obliterated with sturdy trees. With the 
natural beauty of the island art has little 
interfered; near the hotel is the most 
stately grove of white birches anywhere 


to be seen, and their silvery sheen, with 
oceasional patches of sedge, and the ten 
der sort of foliage that Corot liked to 














nt, gives an exceptional refinement to 
landscape, One needs. indeed. to be 
ned up by the glimpses, under the trees, 
er the blue water, of the wooded craggy 
ls, with their shelf-like ledges, which 
The 
irm of the place is due to this combina 


full of strength and character. 


mn of loveliness and granitic strength 
hat 
orning, seated in the bow of the steamer 


lrene long remember d the sail of 

King, through scenes of ever-chan 
¢ beauty, as the boat wound about the 
idlands and made its calls, now on one 
at the 


and now on the other. pretty 


udings and decorated hotels. On every 
id was the gavety of summer life—a 
ped tent on a rocky point with a plat 
miniature 


m erected for dancing, a 


hut onan island, and a rustic arched 
dge to the mainland, gaudy little ho- 
s with winding paths along the shore, 


nd at all the landings groups of pretty 
‘ls and college lads in boating costume. 
was wonderful how much these holi 
iy-makers were willing to do for the en- 
rtainment of the passing travellers. A 
vorite pastime in this peaceful region 
the broom drill, and execution 


is 


its 


e an operatic character to the voyage. 


When the steamer approaches, a band of 
vung ladies in military ranks, clad in 
cht marching costume, each with a 


oom in place of a musket, descend to the 
inding, and delight the spectators with 
The march in 
broom drill is two steps forward and 


elr warlike manoeuvres. 


e step back, a mode of progression that 
nveys the notion of a pleasing indeci 
sion of purpose, which is foreign to the 
Amazons, 
io are quite able to hold the wharf 
unst 


iracter of these handsome 


all comers. This act of war in 


iney dress, with its two steps forward 


nd one back, and the singing of a 


song, 


one of the most fatal to the masculine 


eace of mind in the whole history of car- 
cre 
Mrs. Bartlett-Glow,. to be sure, thought 
vould be out of place at the Casino; 
it even she had to admit that the Amer 
in girl who would bewitch the foreign 
with 
irish 


her one, two, and one, and her 


of broom, on Lake George was 


ipable of freezing his ardor by her cool 
iod-breeding at New port. 
There was not much more to be done at 
Saratoga. Mrs. Benson had tried every 
spring in the valley, and thus anticipated 


1 remedy, as Mr. Benson said, for any 
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possible ‘‘complaint” that might visit her 


in the future Mr. Benson himself said 
that he thought it was time for him to 
move to a new piazza, as he had worn out 
half the chairs at the Grand Union. The 


Bartlett-Glows were already due at Rich 
Heid; in fae 


that 


t, Pens lope was lmpatient to 


how she had } 
her: and the artist, 


versuaded the Ben 
sons to accompany 
had 
that there w 


who been for some 


tine grumbling 


as nothing left in Saratoga to 
draw except corks, reminded King of his 
and the 


lt for rural retirement after 


agreement at Bar Harbor 


he fe 


neces 
hay 
ing been dragged all over the continent 
On the Mi 
and Forbes off to the 


SIV 


last day Glow took King 


races, and Pe heiope 


and the Bensons drove to the Lake. King 


never could tell why he consented to this 


arrangement, but he knew in a vague way 


that it is useless to attempt to resist fem 


inine power, that Shapes our destiny in 


spite of all our roughhewing of its out 


lines. He had become ve ry uneasy at the 
friendship between lrene and Penelope, 
but he could give no reason for his suspi 
cion, for it was the most natural thing in 
the world to 
the Oo about to 


the family. 


for his cousin be interested 
who W 

It 
Penelope should be attracted by her no 


He did till 


afterward that it was this very nobility 


in irl as come into 


seemed also natural that 
bility of nature not know 
which 
turned to account for her own 

Mrs. Bartlett herself 
would have said that she was very much 
to 
been true; 


and unselfishness Penelope Saw 


could be 
p irposes. Glow 


attached Irene, and this would have 
she would have said also that 
she pitied her, and this would have been 
true: but she was a woman whose world 
was bounded by her own social order, and 
she had no doubt in her own mind that 
she was loyal to the best prospects of her 
cousin, and what was of more Importance, 
that she was protecting her little world 
from a mésalliance when she preferred 


In 


1 her set were simply 


Imogene Cypher to Irene Benson. 
fact, the Bensons it 


an unthinkable element. It disturbed the 


established order of things. If any one 


thinks meanly of Penelope for counting 


upon the heroism of Irene to effect her 


unhappiness, let him reflect of little 


how 


consequence 1S the temporary happiness 


of one or two individuals compared with 


the peace and comfort of a whole social 
And she might 


that 


aiso well Make 


order. 


herself believe she 


was consulting 








{ 
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the best interests of Irene in keeping her 


out of a position here she might be sub 
ect to so many humiliations She was 
capable of erving over the social adven 
I r"¢ Or the herome of a love story, and 
taking sides with her against the world, 
Dub as to the actual worid itself, lie r prac 
( } SOD! tauc her that t as 
nuch better a ivs, even at the cost ofa 
e heartache n vouth, to go th the 
stream than against 1 
The Lake at Saratoga is the most pie 
turesque teature ol the region, and would 


ilone make the fortune of any other wa 


erin g- place IS al iVS a surprise to 
the stranger, Who bowled along the 
broad drive of five miles through a pleas 
ing but not striking landscape, to come 
suddenly, when he alights at the hotel, 
upon what seems to be a *‘ fault,” a sunk 


en valley, and to look down a precipitous, 
grassy, tree-planted slope upon a lake 
sparkling at the bottom and reflecting the 
enclosing steep shores, [tis like an aqua 


marine gem countersunk in the green 


landseape. Many an hour had Irene and 
Stanhope passed in dreamy contemplation 
of it. They had sailed down the lake in 
the little steamer, they had whimsically 


speculated about this and that couple who 
took their ices or juleps under the trees 
or on the piazza of the hotel, and the spot 
had for them a thousand tender associa 
tions It was here that Stanhope had told 
her very fully the uneventful story of his 


life, and it was here that she had grown 


into full sympathy with his aspirations 
for the future. 

It was of all this that Irene thought as 
she sat taiking that day with Penelope 
on a bench at the foot of the hill by the 
steam-boat landing. It was this very fu- 
ture that the woman of the world was 
using to raise in the mind of [rene a mor- 
bid sense of her duty. Skilfully with this 
was insinuated the notion of the false and 
contemptible social pride and exclusive- 
ness of Stanhope’s relations, which Mrs. 
Bartlett-Glow represented as implacable 
while she condemned it as absurd. There 
was not a word of opposition to the union 
of Irene and Stanhope: Penelope was not 
such a bungler as to make that mistake. 
It was not her cue to definitely suggest a 
sacrifice for the welfare of her cousin. If 
she let Irene perceive that she admired 
the courage in her that could face all these 


adverse social conditions that were con- 


jured up before her, Irene could never sa 
that Penelope had expressed anything 
the sort. Her manner was affectionat 
almost caressing; she declared that shy 
felt a sisterly interest in her. This wa 
renuine enough. Iam not sure that M) 
Bartlett-Glow did not sometimes waver j 
her purpose when she was in the immed 
ate influence of the girl’s genuine charm 
and felt how sincere she was. She ever 
went so far as to wish to herself that Tren: 
had been born in her own world. 

It was not at all unnatural that Trem 
should have been charmed by Penelop 
and that the latter should gradually hav« 
established an influence over her. She 
was certainly kind-hearted, amiabl 
bright, engaging. I think all those who 
have known her at Newport, or in he 
New York home, regard her as one of th 
most charming women in the world. Nor 
is she artificial, except as society requires 
her to be, and if she regards the conven 
tions of her own set as the most important 
things in life, therein she does not differ 
from hosts of excellent wives and mothers 
Irene, being utterly candid herself, never 
suspected that Penelope had at all exag 
gverated the family and social obstacles, 
nor did it occur to her to doubt Penelope's 
affection for her. But she was not blind 
Being a woman, she comprehended per 
fectly the indirection of a woman’s ap 
proaches, and knew well enough by this 
time that Penelope, whatever her person 
al leanings, must feel with her family in 
regard to this engagement. And that 
she, who was apparently her friend, and 
who had Stanhope’s welfare so much at 
heart, did so feel was an added reason 
why she was drifting toward a purpose of 
self-sacrifice. When she was with Stan 
hope, such a sacrifice seemed as impossible 
as it would be cruel, but when she was 
with Mrs. Bartlett-Glow or alone, the sub 
ject took another aspect. There is no 
thing more attractive to a noble woman 
of tender heart than a duty the perform 
ance of which will make her suffer. <A 
false notion of duty has to account for 
much of the misery in life. 

It was under this impression that Irene 
passed the last evening at Saratoga with 
Stanhope on the piazza of the hotel—an 
evening that the latter long remembered 
as giving him the sweetest and the most 
contradictory and perplexing glimpses of 
a@ woman's heart. 
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OLD SALEM SEA-CAPTAINS., 


BY THOMAS WENT 


TINHOSE who may have had oceasion, 
| thirtv or forty vears ago, to visit the 
custom-houses of the New England coast 
may remember certain typical figures now 
inished—a race of quiet, elderly men, who 
came and went about their monotonous 
duties, bearing no trace of stormy and ad 
venturous careers, except a certain slight 
deference from those around them, and 
the title of Captain.” The voice that 
quavered as it slowly read aloud a col 
inn of figures had onee shouted forth 
the order to cut away the masts ina hur 
ricane, or to open fire upon a Spanish 
fort; hands that trembled as they unfold 
ed a manifest had once struck down a 
Malay pirate with a © itlass, or steered a 
sinking vessel intoan unknown harbor in 
the Indian Ocean These men were the 
humbler Drakes, the Cavendishes, of their 
day; they had carried the American flag 
where it was an unknown ensign; they 
had voyaged from distant island on to 
sland without chart or light-house; they 
had made and lost great fortunes—made 


them commonly for others, lost them for 


themselves At twenty they had been 
ship-masters; at fifty they were stranded 
hulks. They were like those other sea 


side products, those floating and homeless 
jelly-tishes that at first are borne wherever 
ocean Wills, and then change into a fixed, 
clinging creature that rests in some se 
cluded custom-house in a cleft of rock, 
thenceforth to move no more. 

These were the less fortunate but not 
less heroic type of Salem sea captains, the 
men who could say to their children, as 
Virgil’s Aineas says to Iulus: 

“Disce, puer, virtutem ex me, verumque laborem, 
Fortunam ex aliis.” 


‘WORTH HIGGINSON, 


There were others who added good fo 
tune to courage and industry; men li 
Nathaniel Silsbee, who was for years thi 
associate of Daniel Webster in the Senat 
of the United States, or like the Crow) 
inshields and Derbys and Grays, who be 
queathed large estates to their descendants 
These were the conspicuous instances © 
success; those of financial failure wer 
more frequent. The old sea-captains wer 
more commonly men who, like Dogberry 
had had losses, or who, like great invent 
ors, enriched all but themselves. Cap 
tain Richard Cleveland left home at twen 
ty-three with $2000 invested, and afte: 
twice circumnavigating the globe, return 
ed at thirty with what was then regarded 
as a comfortable fortune—870,000. This 
he naturally invested in the voyages of 
others; they naturally lost it; and afte: 
sacrificing, as he estimates it, 200,000 in 
all, he brought up in a custom-house at 
last. 

Successful or unsuccessful, the centre 
and head quarters of these retired navi 
gators was Salem, Massachusetts. The 
very seal of that now quiet city drew its 
proud motto, ** Divitis Indie usque ad 
ultimum sinum,” from their unwearied 
labors. There is nothing more brilliant 
in American history than the brief caree: 
of maritime adventure which made the 
name of Salem synonymous with that of 
America in many a distant port. The 
period bridged the interval between tw« 
wars: the American Revolution laid its 
foundation; the later war with England 
saw its last trophies. Its evolution was 
very simple. When the chief ports of the 
colonies were closed and their commerce 
ruined, the group of ports around Salem 
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head-quarters of privateers: 
the 


the 
vhen 


ime 
Revolutionary war was 
vessels, being too large for 


trade, 
d not find it 


those the 


ng sought a new and 


of the P 


archipelago, 


outiet, 


short acihe and 
By t 


who OVW 


southeastern heir 


ng and adventure those ned 


OLD SALEM SEA-( 


YAPTAINS 603 
vard College, and Governor of the Eng 


Madras 


that the 


lish colony ot the home Keeping 


brother ex-Grovernor 


sugcests 


should make the Massachusetts colony 


the seat of an Oriental commerce by way 
of London, and ius enumerates the re 
sources of such a trathe 





HOUSE 


\MIN 


| sailed these vessels became for a time 


heroes of the sea; they competed sin 


handed with the great chartered com 
ies of European nations; they ventured 
ely between the giant Eng 
d and F both ready to swallow 


Even when finally crushed be 


forces of 
rance, 
em up. 

French ** 
rs 1n 


and English *‘ 

retained vitality 
ough to lead up to the naval 
1812. 


decrees” or 


council,” they 
glories of 
war of 
Yet long before the Revolution a plan 
id been vaguely sketched out by which 
of that 
ater events 


ilem something 

‘in the India trade which 1] 
uught to her. In old 
ntaininge part of the correspondence 
at passed in 1669 between Lieutenant 
lonel John Higginson, of and 
is brother Nathaniel—graduate of Har 


was to obtain 


an letter-book 


Salem, 





All of ¢« remwalls, 


sorts 


muslin, silks for clothing and linings: all sorts 
of drugs proper for the apothecaries, and all 
sorts of spice, are vendible with us, and the 
prices of them alter much according as they 
were plenty or scares In the late war time 
all East India goods were extremely dear 
Muslins of the best sort, plain, striped, and 
Howered, were sold for £10 per piece, and some 
more, Pepper, 3s. pet pound; nuts [nutmegs ], 
10s. per pound; cloves, 208.3; mace, 308.3; but 
now are abated about a quarter part in value. 
Some of the china ware, toys, and lacquer 
vare will sell well, but no great quantity 
As for ambergris, we often have it from the 
West Indies, and it is sold for about 3 per 
ounce. For musk, pearl, and diamond, I be- 
lieve some of them may sell well, but I unde r- 
stand not their value.” 

Thus early, it seems, was the taste for 


Chinese and Japanese goods--germ of fu- 
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West hh 
imports vell 
thes 


pelh very 


‘Vy taxes 1m 
It was 
collector for 
iveled Mio 
that James Otis made his celebrated 


Assistanes These 


+ \ ; f 
rainst Writs o 
among the imports, and they were 


the 


Stili 


historie 


by 


( fiery 


und ¢ hiethy, 
adorns 
ves’ Hall, 


Ben- 


tepresentati 
Salem merchant 
ilso commemorated with 
stair of 


in 1740, 


the pious Bishop 


on each his 


muse Durit 


S crest the wn 


were 


* purpose the 
be found so 
and 


avs 


LOpP-SHeLt 


Hal furni 
similar 
res hid 

Revo 

old Salem sea 

to 


rope 


stress of the 
the 

aYr 1 IS hard 
between E 


cours 


suld have been kept 


Nev York, 


savannah 


rewport 
TeSLON, and 


hands of the enemy 
of 


Salem 


and m: 
al d Mar ri€ head 


the merehants 


iriners 
severly 
ut 158 armed vessels, carrying 


] 


2000 Vesse | 


ins, each 


They took $45 
prizes, 54 out of their own fleet being lost. 


more than 


having twelve or fourteen. 


The loss of the vessels was to} 


the 


r expecte 


{ 


loss from history of detai 
memorial of these daring men is more 
What is that 
all that period only the madeap daring 
} 


SOG 


¢ 
rious. lame 


pre serves 


Paul Jones, and forgets the hero 


of Jonathan Haraden ? 
Jonathan Haraden was born in Glou 


is taken early to Sa 


Lenn 1 
father oft 


Richard ( ‘abot 


i pre sident of the Hartford ( 
He first | 


has captain of a fourteen-gun sl 


vention went to sea as lie 


ant, the 


built for the State of Massachusetts 


name that would have 


Weende | 


In her he helped capture a British na 


bearlng a aelic 


ed Phillips Lhe Tyrannicid 


that carried i 
Sale hh Harbor. 


put mn 


vessel was triumph int 
Haraden \ 
the General Picks 


ing, aSalem privateer of 180 tons, carryit 


Afterward 
command of 


fourteen six-pounders, and a crew of forty 
five men and boys. He sailed in 1780 wit 
a cargo of sugar for Bilboa, then a reso) 
for American privateers and prize vessel] 
On his passage he had a two hours’ fig] 
with a British cutter of twenty guns, an 
beat her off, but on entering the Bay o 
Biscay found opportunity for an explo 
more daring. Running by night along 
side a British privateer carrying twent 
two guns and sixty men, he ordered hei 
through‘his trumpet, to ‘‘ surrender to a 
American frigate or be sunk.” The aston 
ished Englishman yielded, and came o 
board to find himself outgeneralled 

prize crew was put on the capture d vess« 
and both made sail for Bilboa, when they 
were met by a king’s ship, which, as the 
captured captain told Haraden with de 


Achilles, another Englis} 


privateer, with forty-two gunsand140 mei 


Neht, was the 


‘T sha’n’t run from her,” said Haraden 


coolly At once the scene changed : thie 


big Englishman recaptured the little one 
then lay 
to 


alongside Haraden’s ship al 
fight next Harade 


took a sound night's sleep, and recruited 


nicht her day. 
a boatswain and eight sailors from his pris 
oners in the morning, when they went to 
WOrk 


The 


eye-W 


American ship seemed, said at 


itness, like a long-boat beside ama} 


of-war; many of the Englislhman’s shot 


went over her opponent, while she her 


self was always hit below the water-lin« 
this modern Achilles, like the ancient, 
proving vulnerable in the heel. A final 


broadside of crow-bars from Haraden had 
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effect, and Achilles fled The Pick 
wave chase, and Haraden offered a 
reward to his gunner if he would 
away a spar, but no such iuc 
ed, and the Eng ishmMah rot otf 


iden recaptured his first prize, which 
thus changed hands thrice in twen 
uur hours, and went into port with 

The battle had lasted three hours, 
y fought so near the Spanish coast 

ihundred thousand spectators it was 
d, lined the shores; and it was a so said 


before the Pickering and her prize 


i been half an hour at anchor, one 
d have walked a mile over the water 
stepping from boat to boat and when 


captain landed he was borne in tri 


ph through the eitv on mens shoul 

Ss rh sis Dut a sample of this old 
I 

or’s adventures. On another occasion 


in the Pickering he fell in with 





ee armed Englishmen in company, 
ving respectively twelve, fourteen, GEORGE Cal - ort 

d sixteen guns; and he captured each k ‘ 

succession with his vessel, he ¢ irrying 

st aS many guns as the largest of the 

em\ the Bay of Biseay, and in the English and 

H iraden one took more than a thou Lrish channels: thie \ raised the insurance 

id guns from the British during the on British ships to twenty-three per cent., 

il The Salem ships intercepted the and obliged a large naval foree to be con \ 
essels which carried supplies Trom Eng st tntly employed 1h Col OVING Ime rchant 

id or Nova Scotia to the garrisons in) men; they, moreover, brought munitions 
New York and Boston; they ecru sed in of war from the French islands some 

sailed as privateers pure and simple; oth 


ers under * letters of marque,” in vovages 


whose privateering was incidental, but 
where the dangers incurred were much 


the same Joseph Peabody, for instance, 


sailed from Salem in the winter of 1781 
as second mate of the letter-of-m irque 
Ranger, Captain Simmons, carrying sé 

en @uns They took a cargo of salt sold 
it at Richmond, Virginia, and at Alexan 


dria loaded wit 


i flour for Havana Part 
of the cargo, being from General Wash 
inegton’s plantation, was received at Ha 





vana at the marked weight: all was sold, 


and the Ranger returned to 





‘xandria 
for another trent. Anchoring at the 


mouth of the Potomac because of head 


winds, the 


fficers turned in, but were 


roused before midnight by the watch, with 





news that lara poats were coming to vard 
the ship from different directions Sim 
mons and Peabody rushed to the deck, 
the latter in his night clothes. As they 


reached it, a volley of musketry met them, 
] f 1 
JOSEPH PEABODY. and the captain fell wounded Peabody 


From the painting in the East India Marine Society, S 





slew ran forward, shouting for the crew to 
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‘ HAS I BY 
seize the boarding pikes, and he himself 
ittacked some men who were climbing on 
Doard Meantime another strange boat 
opened fire from another quarter All 
is contusion: the knew not who were 
their assailants or whenee the captain 


lay helpless, the first officer was serving 
out ammunition, and Peabody. still econ 
spicuous in his white raiment, had com 
mand of the deek Iwo boats were al 
ready grappled to the Ranger; he order 
ed cold shot to be dropped into them, and 
frightened one crew so that it east off: 
then he ordered his men against the other 
boat, Shouting W hi ive sunk one DOVS: 
now ietus Sink the other His men cheer 
ed,and presently both boats dropped astern, 
leaving one of the Ranger's crew dead 
and three wounded Peabody himself 
as hurt in three places, not counting the 
loss of his club of hair, worn in the fas] 
ion of those days, which had been shot 
clean otf, and was found on deck the next 
morning The enemy proved to be a 

erriiia band of Tories W hose rendezvous 
vas at St. George’s Island, near where the 
Ranger lay at anchor There had been 
sixtv men in their boats. while the crew 
of the Range r numbered twenty: and the 
same guerrillas had lately captured a brig 
of seven guns and thirty men by the 
same tacties, which the promptness of 
Peabody had foiled 

On such tales as these was the youth of 
Salem nourished during the bitter period 


of the American Revolution. That o) 
over, the same bold spirits sought w 
adventure. Joseph Peabody himse] 

to own, first and last, eighty three sh 
which he freighted himself; he shin 
7000 seamen, and promoted forty 
men to be captains who had first ship 
with him as boys. Other merchants 
whom Elias Hasket Derby was the ch 
were constantly projecting distant 
ages, and taking pains to bring for 
enterprising voung men, who were 0 
ventures of their own as captain or sup 
eargo These were often the sons of 
ship-owners, and, aided by the excell 
publie schools of Salem, became oth 
at an age that seems surprisingly ea) 
Nathanie ] Silsbee, the eldest SOT! of a st 
captain, went to sea as captain's clerk 
fourteen, his brother William did t 
same at fifteen, and his brother Zachar 
at sixteen The eldest brother was 
command of a vessel before he was nint 
teen, and the two others before they we 
twenty All three retired from the 
when under twenty-nine Captain Na 
thaniel Silsbee sailed one East India vo 
age of nineteen months, at the beginnh 
of which neither he, nor his first m: 
Charles Derby), nor his second mat: 
Richard Cleveland), was twenty year 
old My own grandfather, Stephen Hi, 
the Con 


ginson—afterward member o 
nental Congress—commanded one of 
father’s ships at twenty-one. His dou 
ble-first cousin, George Cabot—afterwai 
the first Secretary of the Navy, and tl] 
president of the Hartford Convention 
eft Harvard College and went to sea at 
sixteen as cabin-boy under his brother-ii 


law, Joseph Lee, the traditional opinion 
expressed in the family being that *‘ Cap) 
Joe would put George Cabot’s nose to thi 
crindstone,”’ which was doubtless done 
At twenty he was himself a captain. = hh 
the slower development of the present da 
there is something amusing in this carn 
val of vouth. 

W hile still too young to vote, these boy . 
were deemed old enough to open ne 
channels of trade, penetrate unknow) 
seas, and risk collision with the grea 
naval nations of Europe. They had t 
make their own charts, as, for instances 
of the coast of Sumatra, where Captai 
Jonathan Carnes, of Salem, first discoy 
ered that pepper grew wild, and then madé 
his way thither on a secret voyage. The 
private charts of this difficult coast, pre 
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d on ‘pepper vovages” by Captain hands is a great surly, crabbed, rawboned, ig 
rles M. Endicott and Captain James erant Prussian, who is so timid aloft that the 
is, were recognized and used by the Mite Has Trequent heen obliged to do his 
ted States navy as a sufficient guide poh ihe I pads mtO D6 MOTe OF a Bt 
ynen Commodore Wi KeS Weht on ee thar peas ess 5 ae ee One re 
: 2 me that he is ee itswalhs mate ot 
mous exploring expedition he too Dutch Indiamar =e do not believe. an kk 
i him a Salem sea-captain as pilot hardly knows how to put two ends of a rope 
iin Benjamin Vanderford But in together. He speaks enough English to le 


earlier voyages there were still great 


hneuities than these Ships were then 


coppered mathematical instru 


ts were imperfect, and the rig of ves 


s was such as is now almost vanisl 
n the seas—as, for instance, that of the 
fashioned cutter, in whieh the Jib was 


the whole bowsprit in 


ed DV SIIGINg 


rd Bowditeh—himself a Salem sea 


tain-—had not yet prepared his Practi 


Vavigator, but the favorite enevelo 


,.amonge Kast India traders was Guth 


s Ge ographical Grammar 


which | remember in my er: 


MOOK 


s library, and which contained 


iest descriptions of all the remoter 


tries Of the 


earth. 


lere exisStS an impression, not wholly 


ae 


fact tha 


vuinded, that these ship-masters 


i some advantage trom the 





vin American vessels, they at leas 
American crews This was true, no 
it, when they first left home; but as 
ovages lasted for a year or two, and 
involved transshipment, or even the 


} . : 
and purchase oft vessels in foreign 
ts, the more difficult part of the trip 


S usually made without this advantage 


ym the manuscripts of a ty pical Salem 


captain Captain Richard J. Cleve 


} 
for which Ll am indebted to his son, 


i.w.s.c 


leveland, of Minneapolis it 18 


isv to show with what kind of material 
ese men had to deal W riting of a 
ive from Havre to the Isle of France 


1798, he says: 


It was not till the last hour that I was in 
Havre (even while the visiting officers were on 
ird) that I finally shipped my crew. For 
itely they were all so much in debt as not 


) want any time to spend their advance, but 


ere ready at the instant, and with this motle 


rew who for aught I knew were robbers or 
pirates) 1 put to sea. That you may form 
some idea of the fatigue and trouble I have 


had I Wil 
“At the head of the list is my 
tucket lad, whom I persuaded the ca 


attempt to describe them to you. 
Nan 
ptain of 


mate, a 


a ship to discharge from before the mast, and 
who knew little or nothing of navigation, but 
is now capable of conducting the vessel 


of accident to me. The first of my foremast 


Ih case 





understood 


tolerably 


consequence Is lt Cool i OOF l tured he 

gro al doa tolerable cook, so unused to a es 
sel that in the smoothest weather he cannot 
walk fore and aft thout holding on to some 

thing with both hands. This fear proceeds 
from the facet that he is so tall and slim that 

if he should get a cant t might be fatal to 
him. I did not think America could furnisl 
such a specimen of the negro race he sang 
tive of Savannah nor did I ever see suel i 
pertect simpleton. It is impossible to teach 
him anything, and otwithstanding the fre 

quene with which we have been obliged to 
take in and make sa on this long voyage, le 


ean hardly tell the main halyards from tlhe 
main-stay He one day took it into his hea 
to learn the compass, and not bei permittes 
to come on the quarter-deck to learn b thie 
one in the binnaele, he took off the cover of 
the till of his chest, and h his knife cut out 
something that looked like a cart-wheel, and 
wanted me to let him nail it on the deck to 


steer by, insisting that he could ‘ tee by him 


better’n tudder one 
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Next is an English boy of seventeen years 


old, who, tro having lately had the small 
pox, is feeble and almost blind—a miserable 
object, but pity for his misfortunes induces me 
to make his duty as easy as possible. Finally 
[have a little ugly French boy, the very image 
of a babo vho, from having served for some 
‘ different privateers, has all the tricks 

of a veteran man-of-war’s man, though only 
vears old, and b having been in an 

prison has learned enough of the lan 

guage to be t proficient in swearing, To hear 
all these fellows quarrelling (which from not 


understanding each othe they are very apt to 
a serves to give one a realizing conception 
of the confusion of tongues at the tower of 
Babel. Nobody need envy me my four months’ 
experience with such a set, though they are 


now far better than when I first took them.” 


The skill and tact shown by the com 
manders in handling these motley crews 
are well illustrated by this extract from 
the manuscripts of another typical Salem 
sea-captain, Nathaniel Silsbee. The scene 
is on board a ship bought by himself at 
the Isle of France, and on the homeward 
trip to Salem in 1795. The whole crew 
except himself and his younger brother 
both being then under the age of twenty 
three—had been shipped at the Isle of 
France, and was made up “of all the na 
tions of the earth.’ The greater part of 
the voyage having been made in safety 


he found himself in this eritical position 


\ short time before our arrival at Boston 


ve were for two s in company with and 


but a tew miles trom a schooner which we 
suspected to be a privateer watching for a 
favorable opportunity to attack us. Having 
on board the ship six guns and twenty-tive 
men, | was determined to resist, as far as prac- 
ticable, the attack of any small vessel. On 
the afternoon of the second day that this ves 
sel had been dogging us she bore down upon 
us, With an apparent intention of executing 
what we had supposed to be her purpose, and 
which we were, as I had magined, pre pared to 
meet; but on calling our crew to the quarters 
which had previously been assigned to them, I 
was informed by one of my officers that there 


vere four or five of the seamen who were un- 


v ing thus to expose themselves, alleging 
that they had neither engaged nor expected to 


‘tight On hearing this, all hands being on 
deck, I ordered every passageway which led 
} ne that leading to the 
cab to be securely faste ned, then ( illing to 
me such of the crew as had not engaged to fight, 
l immediately sent them up the shrouds to re- 
pair the ratlines, and to perform other duties 
which they had engaged to do,in the most ex- 


pose d parts of the ship. 





‘Finding themselves thus exposed to gre 


er danger than their shipmates, they reque 
ed, before the schooner had come within gu 
shot of us, to be recalled from their then 
uation and allowed to participate im the 
fence of the ship, which request Was grants 
All our six guns were placed on one sid¢ 
the ship, and we succeeded, by a simultane 
discharge of the whole of them, as soon as 
schooner had approached within the reac] 
their contents, in causing her to haul oft 
hasten from us; but whether this was ca 
by an unexpected resistance on our part 
by any damage caused by that resistance, 
could not ascertain. I felt quite as willing 
be rid of her, however, as any one of her cre 
could have been to be rid of us.” 


But it was not so much in dealing wit 
their own men that the qualities of ma 
hood were tésted in these sea captains as 
encountering the insolence of foreign off 
cials, and the attempts of warring natior 
to crush out these daring invaders. The 
Was as vet no powerful nationality to ap 
peal to, no naval squadron at their bac 
No other ship within five hundred miles 
perhaps, carried the United States flag 
They must rely, in order to be respected 
on their own address and courage alone 
When Captain Nathaniel Silsbee, on h 
way to India in the ship Portland, i 
1798, put in at Cadiz, he heard for the firs 
time of the ‘‘ decrees” of the French go 
ernment making liable to condemnation 
any vessel, of whatever nation, having o1 
board any article grown or manufactured 
in Great Britain or any of its colonies 
This greatly enhanced all prices in Med 
terranean ports, as well as the risk of cap 
ture; and Silsbee at onee sold half his 
cargo, to be delivered, at the risk of the 
purchaser, at Leghorn or Genoa. He 
then laid his plans to deliver it, put on 
shore some English coal he had, and al) 
his English books; erased the name ot 
the English maker from his nautical in 
struments, and cautioned the crew, if 
questioned, ** to say, W hat was the truth, 
that they were not taken on board until 
after the cargo was put in, and therefore 
did not know whence it came. He was 
captured by a French privateer off Mala 
ga, and was earried before the French 
consul in that city. The consul, befor 
whom the Spanish authorities were utter 
ly prostrate, asked him a dozen questions, 


and demanded an answer ‘‘ in five words. 

Silsbee replied that this was impossible, 
and called for an immediate and thor 
ough investigation, which, he said, would 
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take long, and would undoubtedly 
The 


a number of prizes in harbor, and 


him, consul said that there 


iis case probably would not come on 


Silsbee informed him 


{ 


the consular of 


vo months. 
his was the extreme of injustice, an 
] 


he should not leave 


except by foree, until his case had 
settled. He accordingly sat in his 
r. without sleep or food, for more than 
tv-four hours, after which the con 


either admiring his pluek or exhaust 
ry his obstinacy, gave him, rather to 
He 


the consul, when 


astonishment, a free discharge 
ned afterward that 
W hy did you discharge the Yankee 


had answered, ** 1 found that 


ed 

fUICKIY 

ist either dismiss him or bury him, 
| preferred the former.” 

fhe mere accident of keeping a diary is 

a preservative of fame, and the best 

of adventurous Salem 


these SaLLOrPs 


always be Captain Richard J. Cleve 
The 
st instalment of his own reminiscences 
gviven inthe North American Review 
October, 1827, and his Voyages and 


who was just now mentioned. 


mercial Enterprises were first pub 
ed collectively in 1842, and afterward 
1850. There lies before me 


nted in 


further collection of manuscript ex 
icts from his diaries and letters, and the 
ne Defoe-like quality runs through 
n all He was my father’s own cous 
und I 


il, when he had reached the haven of 


] 


remember him well in my child 

custom-house, after occupying for a 
ne the retreat, hi 
ery sailor sighs, or a small farm in 


temporary for which 
1 the 
ntry. He was then a serene old man, 
La round apple shaped head, a Com 
‘xion indelibly sunburnt, and a fresh 
which bore testimony to 
of life; for he 


sserts that he never had tasted spirit 


CSS of look 


abstemiousness his 
sus liquors, or, indeed, anything stron 
r than tea and coffee, nor had he ever 
In 
ve-pink was forever carried. 

him as habitually silent, yielding ad 
ringly to the superior colloquial pow 


ed tobacco. his mouth a single 


lL remem 


s of a very lively wife, yet easily lured 
» the most delightful yarns when she 
ippened to be absent. Then he became 
t Ulysses and our Robinson Crusoe in 
e. The whole globe had been his home. 
could be said of him, as Thoreau says 
the sailor brother in a country farm 
house, that he knew only how far it was 


609 
to the nearest port, no more distances, all 
the rest being only seas and distant capes 


He 


philosopher ; 


to be a 


Epictetus or Seneca could 


had frown perfect, practical 


have taught him no farther lessons as to 
acquiescence 1n the inevitable and vet 


there was an unquenched fire in his quiet 


eves that showed him sti 


lt 


him issuing from his sheltered nook to 


ll to have the qual 


ities of his youth Was easy to faney 


as in thd&Se adventurous early days 
One of Cleveland’s best feats was the 
performance of a voyage, then unexam 


pled, from Macao to the northwest coast 


¢ 


of America and back, for the purchase of 
lurs—a voyage made the more remark 
able by the fact that it was achieved in a 
cutter-sloop of fifty tons, with a crew of 


the worst description, without any print 
ed chart of the coast, and in the teeth of 


Lt 


t 


the monsoon Was essential to his suc 
. ’ , 

cess to reach bis destination before the at 

rival of certain ships that had been de 


spatched from Boston round Cape Horn 
lad i 
ye 


eh he 
Vi y4 


ii 
f 


icy | \ 
Vf 
of 


if 
- 
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I ( Vi AND 

i i S pla \ sto procure a vessel small 

eee »> keep near the coast, sometimes 
ta ry advantage of a favorable current 
i} makInNe a port, albhough an unknown 
one, every nigcnt In his letters to lis 
father he frankly says that his plan is 
pronounced imp icticable by all experi 
enced sh p-masters at the port, but since 
nobody has ever tried it. how ean it be 
isserted Lo De impracticable They all pre 


aicted that he might sail a month without 
1 


making’ any progress, and would then re 


turn, if at all, with sails and rigging torn 


to pieces all vas.”’ he coolly Says, not 
pie ised With such @ioomy pr spects, but 
eoncluded that if I was to meet ruin, it 
might as well be DY being torn to pieces 


+ 


on the China coast as to arrive on the 


coast of America after the object of my 


voyage had been secured by other ves 
sels.” So he sailed January 30,1799, with 
twenty-five on board—two Americans, the 
rest Irish, Swedes, French, and chiefly 
Kng@lish, the last mostly deserters from 
men-of-war and Botany Bay ships—‘'a 
list of as accomplished villains as ever 


disgraced a country The work was so 
hard that the precious crew soon multi 
nied, and refused one morning to weigh 
anecenor, In preparation for this he had 
stored all provisions near the cabin, and 


he coolly informed them that they could 


not eat until they worked; and so mou 
ed guard for twenty-four hours, with t 
or three men, including the black eco: 
His muskets were flintlocks, and revy« 
ers were not yet introduced: but he 


two four-pound cannon loaded with gra 
f he offer 
to set them on shore, they would s¢ 
have enough of it. They caught at 

proposal ; but the Chinese would not k« 


[It then oceurred to him that 


or feed them on land, nor the captain ta 
them on board next day: pointing aca 
non, he bade them keep off. He the 


went to the shore in an armed boat 


offered to take them on board one by on 
Several came eagerly ; but when it turn: 
out that the boatswain and one ot 

ringleader were not to be taken back 

any terms, these two desperadoes prese! 
ed their knives at the breasts of the ot 
ers, and swore that they should not st 
Some yielded; others were sullenly ind 
ferent; one lay intoxieated on the beac 
It was like one of the mutineering scene 
in Stevenson's Treasure Island At 


a 





| but six were brought on board, ai 
thenceforth behaved well, having pro 
ably coincided by this time with the 
young captain, who quietly writes to h 
father, ** No grosser misealeulation § « 
character was ever made than by thes 
men in supposing that they could aecon 
plish their object by threats or intimida 
tions.” 

They kept on their formidable voyage 
often finding themselves, after a toilson 
day, set back leagues on their way; gra 
ing on rocks, caught in whirlpools, threat 
ened by pirates. The diminished cre 
proved an advantage, as they had to be 
put on allowance of provisions at any rate 
In thirty days they sighted the north enc 
of Formosa, and had performed that part 
of the trip deemed impracticable ; then 
they crossed the North Pacifie amid con 
stant storms, and anchored in Norfol 
Sound on March 30, 1799, after a vovag 
of two months, and in advance of almost 
all competing vessels. Even those whic] 
had arrived from Boston were at disad 
vantage, being much Jarger, and unabl 
to penetrate the innumerable bays and in 
lets on the northwest coast. Putting uy 
a sereen of hides round the deck, an 
never letting more than one native o1 
board at onee, Cleveland concealed the 
smallness of his crew, and eluded attack 
though the Indian canoes were often lar 


ger than his little vessel. On one occasion 
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itter ran on a rock, and lay there 
four hours, at such an angle that 
ne could stand on deck, the Indians 
itely not discovering his pught 
ie vessel tloated with returning 
d after two months’ traffie they 

ed China, September 15, by way of 
Sandwich Islands, laden with a cargo 
860,000, the sea-otter skins that had 
bought at the rate of eight for a 
et selling for $86 apiece. His de 
s had reached Wampoa before him 

( 


eveland’s friends had believed 
assertion that he was dead 

outhfulness of these men Gay 

of impulse and adventure to the so 

st mereantie enterprises They made 


he 
( 
I) 


r plas Pr some VoOovare round 


e as blithely as if it were a vac hting 
[t seemed like commerce on a lark, 

vet there Was always a Keen eye to 
Hess Cleveland and his friend Sha 
vhose Sketches of Algiers has still 
ace in the literature of travel—hav 
come together from the Isle of France 
Copel hagen, formed the project of a 
age round Cape Horn. 


Hamburg an American brig of 175 tons, 


They bought 


( Lelia Byrd, tossed up acoim to decide 
ch should go as captain and which as 


pereargo, invited a delightful young 


Polish nobleman, the Count de Rouissil 


n, to accompany them, and sailed No- 
ember 8, 1801, for a two years’ voyage, 
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In these days, when every 
littie remote port of the giobe has bee n 
Visited and deseribed in Tull, 1tS manners 
Sskeltcned its Channels taid Gown mM a 
chart, and its commercial resourees fully 


KHOWN, Il IS IMmMpossi bie to appreciate the 


uncertain and vague delights of such an 
expedition Every entry into a new har 
bor might imply a fortune or a prison 
for Spam hada not vet lost its control of 
the regions they were to visit mut claim 
ed the right to monopolize the commeres 


ill For each port there was some 
pomlpo IS official to be nNanaved or bribed 


and in general, where anv injustice had 


een done to them, the piluek ind read 
wit of the vounge Americans carried the 


ARINE SOCIETY BY CAPTAIN BENJAMIN HODGES 

SALEM st YA I 

day More than once, after being actual 
ly imprisoned and ordered out of the 
port, they quietiv refused to weigh aneh 


or until their wrone’s had been redressed 
and an apolog made On one ocea 
sion, after going’ on shore with a boats 
crew to rescue some of their own men 
Who had been Improperly detained, the 
earried off the Spanish guard also; and 
then sailed within musket-shot of a fort 
garrisoned by a hundred men, compel 
ing their prisoners to stand conspicu 
OUSLY by the bulwarks, in order to ward 
Neverthe 


less they were under fire for half an hour 


otf the fire from the battery. 


} 


One shot struck them just above the wa 
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{ 

ter-lineg and several eut the sails and 

rigging The Spaniards had eight nine 

pound guns, the Americans had only 

three-po ders, but hen the itter got 
i ra | Spanish soldiers fled, 

and in ten minutes the fight was done 


This was at San Diego, California, and we 


have the testimonv of Mr Rie ard H 
Dana that it was still vi 1diy remembered 
ipon that coast thirty years later.’ When 
he Lelia Byrd was safe the prisoners 
vere set on shore, and the Americans had 
soon after a several days Visit Trom the 
iolly padres,” as Cleveland calls them, 
Ol Lit old SPanisti missions, who took up 
roarious satisfaction in the whole affair, 
and agreed that the Spanish comman 
dant, Don Manuel Rodriguez, ought to be 
sent back to the mother country as a pol 
Lroon 
ihe ploneer Salem vessel in the Eastern 


trade was apparently the Grand Turk—a 


ship of 800 tons, built for a privateer by 
Elias Hasket Derby She carried twenty 
two guns, and took many prizes. The war 
being over, she was sent by her owner on 


the first American vovage to the ¢ ‘ape of 
(rood Hope in 1781, the cargo consisting 
largely of rum. The voyage proved prof 
itable, and Captain Jonathan Ingersoll, 
her commander, bought in the West In- 
dies on his return enough of Grenada rum 
to load two vessels, sent home the Grand 
Turk, and came himself in the Atlantic 


On the wa he rescued the captain and 


mate of an English schooner, the Amity, 
whose crew had mutinied and set them 
adrift in a boat By one of those singular 
coincidences of which maritime life then 


seemed to vield so many, this very schoon 
er was afterward recaptured in Salem 
Harbor in this way: after their arrival 
the captain of the Amity was sitting with 
Mr. Derby in his counting-room, and pre 
sently saw through the spy-glass his own 
vessel in the offing Mr. Derby promptly 
put two pieces of ordn ince on board one of 
his bric’s, and gave the English ecaptam 
the unlooked-for pleasure of recapturing 
the Amity, whose mutineers had no rea 
son to suppose that they should happen 
ipon the precise port into which their 
ectims had been earried. 

This was not the only proneer expedi 
tion of the Grand Turk, which also made, 
in 1785-6, the first vovage direct from 
New Eng! ind to the Isle of France and 


China There exists a picture of this cel 


ebrated vessel on a punch bowl made for 





Mr. Derby in China, and still preser 
in the collections of the East India M 
rine Society at Salem, side by side 
what may be called the official punc 
bowl of the society itself, bearing the d 
of 1800, and adorned with a graphic ¢ 
sign representing the ‘ship-building 
that period Another similar design n 
be found on the quaint certificates 
membership of the same society, dated 
1796; and many memorials of the ma 
time life of those days are preserved 
this honored association itself and by t 
Essex Institute Some of these are he 
reproduced, through the kindness of t 
officers of this last association, and of t 
Peabody Academy of Science, to whi 
the remarkable collections of the East | 
dia Marine Society are now transferr 
Kor more than half a century the me 
chants and ship-masters of Salem vii 
with each other in bringing home On 
ental curiosities for this museum—we 
pons, costumes, musical instruments, cat 
riages, models of ships, culminating in 
creat wooden idol that onee stood alor 
in a desert on the Sandwich Islands. T) 
unique collection is now, through tl 
wide munificence of George Peabody, pr 
served for all future generations. 
Another ship of ** King” Derby’s, th 
Astrea, was the first to make the dire 
voyage to Canton, in 1789; and his ship 
the Atlantic first displayed the America 
flag at Bombay and Calcutta in 1788, and 
the brig Sally first did the same at Batay 
in 1796. A Salem captain, James Deve 
eux, on a Boston vessel, first visited J: 
pan in 1799, and the Salem ship Marga 
ret went there two vears later, half a cen 
tury before the country was freely opened 


to commerce by Commodore Perry. The 
schooner Rajah, from Salem, first reached 
Sumatra in 1793. The Astrea from Sa 


lem entered the port of Manila in 1796 
and there exists a manuscript log-book of 
her voyage, by Nathaniel Bowditch, the 
mathematician, who was on board. The 
stars and stripes were first floated at 
Mocha by Captain Joseph Ropes, of the 
ship Recovery, in 1798, The authorities 
of the place could not be made to under 
stand whence she came, or how many 
moons she had been sailing, but they 
readily took their share, perhaps, of the 
$50,000 which he carried with him in specie 
to invest in coffee. The trade with the 
Feejee Islands, Madagascar, and Zanzibar 
was opened later, and that with Surinam, 
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; CERTIFICATE OF MEMBERSHIP OF EAST INDIA MARINE SOCIETY 7 
Th he ind other South American ports or sold on eredit and t ere ere then no 
) carried on during all this period DanKS: SO thal ie his iarge s Ds ere 
‘ pene il and the west coast of Africa on their Orienta oO Ces ssn erones 
he Salem trade began in 1789, the two were sent to Gottenbure and St. Peters 
mers Sally and Polly —seductive burg for iron, duck, and hemp; to France, 
ires—first teaching the poor Af} Spain, and Madeira fon ne and lead; to 
1h he taste of rum It must be remen the West Indies for spirits ito Ne 
O that the exportation of cotton had York, Philade pla, ane Ric iond for 
he en begun; it was even imported in flour, provisions, 1ron, and tobacco \e 
quantities from the West Indies and cumulating for himself the largest fortunes 
at ierara; and the cargoes brought from left in this country during the last cen 
¢ East Indies were at first chiefly paid bury bmiioOn Golliars he obtained also 
es furs from the northwest coast and he more import int memorial of gratitude 
} Spanish dollars and atfection from the young men on 
1 Mr. Derby alone, according to Osgood he trained and encouraged. To him pri 
. | Batehelder’s Historical Sketches of marily the nation also owed the building 
if ilem, caused one hundred and t venty of the frigate Vssex the pride of the earliet 
i¢ voyages to be made in fourteen years navy. W hen, in 1798, we vere apparent 
Y 785-99) by thirty-seven different vessels, ly about to engage in a war with France, 
ir rty-five of these voyages being to the and had no naval foree, Congress author 


ist Indies or China. He rarely bought 


ized President Adams to accept such ves 
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sels as private citizens might build, paying 
lor them im @ six per r cent. stock Salem 
responded at once; a subscription was 
opened by Mr. Derby with $10,000, follow 


ed by Wil im Gray with the same sum: 


others put down smaiier amounts, some ln 
monev. soni i work. till &75.000 were 
raised, and the frigate Hssexr was built. 


Among her contractors was the veteran 


Captain Haraden, who supplhed a part of 





STEPHEN HIGGINSON 


thie cord pore hie I ] irge eable s be Ing borne 
in procession to the ship, attended by 
martial music. She was launched Sep 
tember 80, 1799, carried thirty-two cuns, 
and proved the fastest ship in the navy, 
as well as one of the cheapest. Captain 
Edward Preble was her first actual com 
mander, and Farragut served as a mid 
shipman on board. She was credited with 
taking two millions of dollars in prizes 
from the enemy during the subsequent 

ar with England, in which she was cap 
tured at last, while the stock in which she 
was paid for fell to fifty cents on the dol 
lar before the war was over, with but few 
purchasers. In other words, half her val 
ue was practically given to the govern 
ment by the citizens of Salem. 

It will be remembered that the prime 


cause of the war of 1812 against England 





was the assumed right on the part of Ey 
lish naval officers to search American vi 
sels for seamen. In how utterly unse) 
pulous a manner this right was exercis 
is well shown in the following ext) 

from the manuscript recollections of 

thaniel Silsbee. The narrative makes 
also clear with what zeal the Salem m« 
vho had heard the tale of Edward Hulk 
must have shipped on board the Sal 
privateers when it came to open war. T 


events here described took place in 1796 


“Tn the course of the few days that I 
mained at Madras, one of those occurrences tox 
place which more than any and all others | 
to the late war between the United States ar 
Great Britain, I received a note early o 
morning from my chief mate, apprising 1 
that one of my sailors (Edward Hulen, a fello 
townsman whom I had known from boyhoo¢ 
had been impressed and taken on board of 
British frigate then lying in port. On recei 
ing this intelligence I immediately went o 
board my ship, and having there learnt a 
the facets in the case, proc eeded to the frigat 
where I found Hulen, and in his presence y 
informed by the first heutenant of the friga 
that he had taken Hulen from my ship unde 
a peremptory order from his commander 
visit every American ship in port, and to tal 
from each of them one or more of their ss 
men.” With that information I returned 
the shore, and called upon Captain Cook, w1 
commanded the frigate, and sought, first b 
all the persuasive means that I was capab 
of using, and ultimately by threats to apy 
to the government of the plac e, to obtain H 
len’s release, butin vain. Ithen, withthe a 
of the senior partner of one of the first con 
mercial houses of the place, sought the inte: 
ference and assistance of the civil authoritic 
of the port, but without suecess, it being a cas 
in Which they said they could not interfere. 

“Tn the course of the day I went again t 
the frigate, and in the presence of the lieutel 
ant tendered to Hulen the amount of his wages 
of which he requested me to give him only te 
dollars, and to take the residue to his mothe 
in Salem, on hearing which the lieutenant ey 
pressed his perfect conviction that Hulen wa 
an American citizen, accompanied by a strong 
assurance that if it was in his power to releas 
him he should not suffer another moment’s de 
tention, adding at the same time that he doubt 
ed if this or any other circumstance would in 
duce Captain Cook to permit his return to m 
ship. It remained for me only to recommend 
Hulen to that protection of the lieutenant 
which a good seaman deserves, and to submit 
to the high-handed insult thus offered to the 
flag of my country, which I had no means ot 
either preventing or resisting, beyond the ex 
pression of my opinion of it to the said Cap 
tain Cook, which took place in the presence of 

















LAUNCH OF THE SHIP ‘* FAME,’” NI 


f 


British officers, and in terms dictated by 
en excited state of my feelings. After 
years’ detention in the British navy 

er the peace of Amiens, Hulen returned 
Salem, and lived to perform services on 
privateers owned in Salem, in the late 


vetween this country and Eneland.” 


’f the 250 privateers sent out during 
ir of 1812, Salem furnished forty, 


more and New York alone exceed 
er The Salem fleet carried in all 


y)cannon Of these tl 


» schooner Fame 


ere fishine-boat of thirty tons, wit 


i 
suns and thirty men, received her 
nission at noon, sailed in the after 
1, and sent the first prize into Salem 
second prize was sent in by the Jeffer 
a boat of only fourteen tons, carrying 
vun and twenty men. The America, 
cing to George Crowninshield and 
s, was claimed to be the swiftest ves 


ifloat during the war—a ship of 350 
Ss, carrying twenty guns and 150 men, 
( Capturing twenty-six prizes W ith more 
La million dollars. She was com 
nded successively by Captain Joseph 
pes and Captain Benjamin Chever, 

With this war the palmy days of 
em seafaring substantially closed, al 
igh this narrative might well be ex 
ded to take in the description of Cleo 
itra’s Barge, a pleasure yacht of 197 
is built in 1816 by George Crownin 
ield, and once sent by him to St. Helena, 
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CROWNINSI p's HA 8 

with several ladies of the Bonaparte far 
vy on board, in the abortive design of res 
cuing the Emperor Napoleon She was 


the first American vacht to cross the At 
lantic: and is a curious illustration of the 
Salem nautical tramins that the biac 


cook On this vacht ho had sailed under 
Bowditeh., was found as capable of keep 
ing a ships reckoning as any of the offi 


A type of character so strong as that of 


the old Salem sea captains could not well 


pass away in America without making its 
' . 

final mark on the polities as well as the 

business of the nation In the herce 


strife between Federalists and Democrats 
these men not only took the Federalist 


side as a body, but it was for a time recog 


nized as incarnated in them \ fe of 
them. indeed. were followers of Jefferson. 
and it is an interesting fact that Captain 
Richard Cleveland himself, writing t Ss 


father from off the Cape of Good Hope 


early in 1798, thus indicated the very 


point oF view that led within a few years 
to the famous embargo for which the Ne 


England ship-ownersreproached Jetferson 


so bitterly You may perhaps laugh 
at me,” he said, ‘‘and call it quixotism, 
but I believe, if we would keep our ships 
at home and entirely withhold our sup 


plies, we could be more than a match for 





these two noisy powers united [England 
and France}. I see no reason why we 
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yood 
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result 1n serious con 
sent to eru in wa 


be exposed to the in 
rect 
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loaded iss 


to 
and 


lmMpair speed as 


tween capture 


Docking for such 


and cleaning the 


exception in our practice, 


EDW 


itation of the 


N + 4 
\ e course Oo he rehahbil 
United States navy. doc KS 


) 


Timothy Pic 
first time he 


Essex Junto.” 


that the 


phrase 
ieard 
At 


at the three men whon 


Ine Says 
vas from President John 
and th 

named as constituting the clique 

George Cabot, Stephen Higginson 

Theophilus Parsons—in other words 

ex-sea-captains and the chief maritin 

The habit of 


all through the Fede) 


his time the q 


welt 


party ol Massachusetts; the slave-ho 


themselves did not more firmly be] 


stituted the nation, To 


Junto seel 


that tHev col 


* Essex Jetferson himself 
first 


the 
They paid the pei 


Dut a mutineering mate, and 


rights of man” but black flagw o 

re bellious crew 
‘their own autoeratie habit: 

but 


is fivine, having 


they | 


see their cause lost ther 
vn with their fl: 


he satisfaction—if satisfaetion it 
see most of their cargo of political p) 
ples transferred bodily to the hold of the 


victor 
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ARD SIMPSON 


as the demands of repairs are conside? 


paramount. A ship in which the re 


pa 
ps 


ipproach or lie below the water-line m 


be placed in a dock, and be 


months 
often required to complete the work, t 
dock IS closed to all other purpose S, 

are 


our ships frequently sent from o 


avy vard to another to take advanta 


"a dock that may be vacant. 

The embarrassments that have atte) 
ed this course in the past, while our fl 
has consisted of CO} per-sheathed woocde 
ships, will 


oft 
mM 


be inereased by the mtroa 
tion iron and steel hulls, which « 


, 2 
mand ich more C8 and I} 


of 


attach 


ire more 


quent removals such hinderances 


speed as will themselves to thi 


bottoms 
The at 


three stone drv-docks and one floating 


government has present b 


dock. The latter is in use at Portsmout 


New Hampshire; the stone docks are 
the navy-yards in Boston, New York, ai 
Norfolk 

The first dock built by the vovernme! 
It was com 
menced in 1827 and completed in 1854 


thus occupying seven years in its con 


was constructed at Boston. 
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encountered 
he vroun | Was found to be very 
at the site that was selected 


eigiiteen imehes in depth ey 
Ll of m 


] 


irsil mM 


then 


pi 


sa 
some would reac 


| 
this dock is 379 feet, 
the d pth of water over 
t, and the extreme length 
be accommodated in it Is 
total cost of the dock was 
‘kk at the Norfolk yard was 
meneed in the same year as the Bos 


dock, 1827, and completed in 1834, a 
The 


yt as well adapted as the one in Boston, 


site, though 


months after it. 
is favorable for the work of excavation. 
first eleven feet was compos d of vel 


} 


} 
mw Sand 


and loam; then two feet of red 
und yellow wet sand; then one foot of red 
sand and gravel; then two feet of blue clay 


inches of blue 
At this depth a 


ry firm, compact blue clay 


d sand; then eighteen 
LV and oyster shells. 
was found, 
continued to the bottom of the ex 
ition; and under this clay there was a 
im of hard gravel into which an au 
The foundation 
he hard gravel, being at the 
the feet 
me, diminishing gradually in 
eth toward the head of the dock, where 
iey are about fifteen feet in length. Af 


er would not penetrate. 
piles 


reach tf 


ntranee of dock about thirty 


very 


r they reached the stratum of gravel it 
as impossible to force them into it more 
ian a few inches. 


The length of this dock is 320 feet, its 


readth is 60 feet, and the depth of water 


ver the sill is 25 feet; the extreme length 
f ship that can be accommodated is 290 
feet. The total cost was $943,676 73. 
The history of the construction of the 
stone dry-dock at the Brooklyn Navy- 
Vou. LXXIII.—No. 436.—43 


made, 
tion of 100, from 

went on to completion in 185] 
Tl 
per 


COMPpoOsILtion 


1©@ SOLL as very su 


stratum was formed 
{ 

this there } | eksand, 
containing large port tf mica: tis 
material, whe ; fined and %~ mixed 
with water : vhen sat 
urated with water ; uni a semi-fluid 
Wh 
quired e 


form en wil SIX Teel the re 


xeavation ndation, 


sand were encountered. 


which flo 


small veins of 


through fresh 


ved springs of 


These natural obstacles were the 


cause of great embarrassment during the 
progress of the work, endangering at times 
the safety of life and the permanence of 


material, requiring an exceptional charac 


ter of continuous work. The successful 
rarded as a 
remarkable engineering triumph 

The leneth of the 
breadth 


ter over the sill is 


completion of the work was re¢ 
| 


dock Is 3d0 feet, its 


is 66 feet. and the 


5 feet: 


depth of wa 
the 


length of ship that ean be accommodated 


extreme 
is 327 feet. The difficulties attending the 
construction are made very apparent in 
the cost of the work, which amounted to 
$2,151,173 60. 

A stone dock is in process of construe 
tion at Mare Island, C 
dimensions capable of receivi 
the Its 


breadth, 79 feet: 


ililornia; this 1s of 


ig Ships ol 


] ] } / 
CLASS. lengeti IS ovoV Teet: 


first 


depth of water over the 
“~ 


27.6 feet; and it will admit a ship of 
460 feet in length. When completed it 


waettl r 
Wil t 


“17 
S1il, 


supply a great want on the Pacific 
coast. 

It requires no argument to show 
needs a great incr 
the nee 


plentiful supply of docks is recognized by 


rovernment 
facilities for dockage; ssity of a 
all powers, and we cannot pretend to be 


blind to our own deficiency. This is a 
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provided for, but it is Another reason for reverting thus t 
ts that bear on the first principles is that experience has show 
pl in of op that for an economical performance ol 
yaark in work which current work of the navy we have 


some 


nd the suecess of many yards. The expenditures are o 
thoroughness of all proportion to the results obtain 
This arises much from the oreanizatio 
that obtains in them, by which each b 
reau in the Navy Department has its o 
independent shops, triplicating sometin 
said of ’ me character of work in one vard 
al p ir this Can be corrected by concentrath 
such a work is contem- these shops; but apart from this, ar 
be ace pted that the strue Supposing this concentration to be « 
‘permanently, forall time, fected, certain shop organizations will sti 
ivy-yard in which be constantly preserved in each yard, no 
be regarded in matter how unimportant, and irrespectiy 
should be the of work going on or not. In these, in o1 
authorities that der to secure the services of good forem: 
»of the country they must be retained permanently on 
n for its present pay, machinists must be kept on the pay 
reason to justify roll if only to care for tools, and the n 
merous current expenses for maintaining 
place we will a shop must be ineurred; in fact, the suy 
resources there; there may port of a skeleton organization producing 
vhen that location was nothing costs as much as if many work 
ien existing condition men are ¢ mployed. 
‘umstances may be now If it should be decided to retain posse 
and the condition of things sion of all the sites now owned by thi 
‘+h as to make the old site objee- government, many could be permanently 
any furthe rdevelopment closed, to be reserved for emergencies : 
th good judgment but for the practical purposes of our n: 
id, no doubt, much to the work will be better done by limiting 
letion of our dry-doeck at it to two yards on the Atlantie coast, on 
yard, where, it isseen, on the coast of the Gulf of Mexico, and 
insuitable, resulting one on the Pacific, and these should be 
xpenditure of money, selected on grounds of a purely physical 
the amountexpend- and strategic character. By thus concen 
purpose at Boston, where trating the work opportunity will be af- 
dimensions was built at forded of providing at a comparatively 
The yard had been es- moderate cost new tools and appliances 
ry and ship-houses had suited to the developments in modern 
erected, : was necessary, and naval architecture, and to the change 
Toree, 1 ve its site in the gov- which has taken place in the material for 
nent grounds. The suitability of the construction. To supply these imple 


id for excavations had not been well ments to all our present yards would be 


yard was located; a great and useless expenditure, and to 


bein all other considera- retain yards in commission which were 


ere forced to yield, and no matter not supplied with them would be a waste 
at difficulties presented themselves sub- of public money. 

ntly, they had to be overcome at any The question, then, of providing in 
The loeation of the Boston and Nor- creased facilities for dockage assumes tlie 
yards was most fortunate; the soil form of the selection of the best site for a 

as suitable for dock excavations. The navy-yard suited to all the purposes of 

at New York was not so; and at modern naval development. 

in considering the matter of in- Judgment in selecting a site for a navy- 

he number of our docks, itisim- yard will be clouded if too many condi 
» reconsider the locations of the tions are considered as essential ; many 
desirable features not natural to a site 
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be provided artificially, 


Y 


ective practically as 1 


lV xisted: the 


] ‘F 
e al ( 


lowed to a 
more eSs¢ ntial ch 
red which no artificial n 


ly The » 
pre NV. it st 


ean be 


onlv should be considers d 


summarized as follows: 
Ample depth of water in a ch 
subject to shoaling caused by d 
1} f 
rround capable o 
lations for the heavy 
tools. 
itv of 


ingress from and egress 


S 


a 


bund wnts ipplv of good fresh 


1, A 
if Absence of 
Healthy climate 


are the 


rapid currents 


ons fora 


1 be 


essenth 


d site for a navy-vard: oul 
t il to the loeation 
As to 

ist always be 


the question of defenstibi 


recognized that 
; e@akhess 1h 1tse 
‘he fact of establishing a 
\ vard il any point earries | 
necessary corollary the cons 
fences for its protection, and these mus 
idequate for the purpose. 
The question of facility of procuring sup 
ies is one that is often urged as necessari 
idieating that a navy-yard should be 
ished in or near a large city, from 


} 


ich 1 as well as material can be 


This had an important 


ron the question when the country 


ired 


parsely settled, and communication be 
een distant points was established over 
untry roads; but the annihilation of 
vaee by rapid railroad transit robs tl 


In 


esent time the location of a 


roposition of all force. fact 

rovernment 
stablishment at a large city is objection- 
with 


trades, and the ever-¢ 


e, for the rapid development of 


rowing propor- 
ms of our private industries, the neces 
tv of more and more space in cities is 


the 


overnment establishment, instead of be 


t for private accommodation, and 
as formerly an aid, proves an obstacle 
and 
required for 


» the expansion of local interests, 
water-fronts which are 
e navv-vards grow to be of such value 


it the loss of them becomes a serious 


eprivation to the transportation facili 
es of the manufacturers and merchants. 

Very decided testimony bearing on the 
injury eaused to private establishments 


by the proximity of government works 


+} 
Lie 


W ilmington 


vard establis] 


vy Mr. C1] 


priva at 
Hollings 


Company 


larlan and 
ind Jan¢ 
Point, Mr Di 


business 


At whatever spot a nav 
sd, if 
would be 
red 


Ins out such a sy 


vork 1s ¢ 


ly, as 


stem as now seems to } 


termined on by Congress, the needed 


be forth-coming, th 


make their homes in the neighborhood 
and the I] | 
better than that of men exposed to the 


character of he emploveés Ww! 


> ’ am 
temptations of urge city. rhe contrast 
1] 


also will be avoided between the adminis 


trations of the government and private 
establishments which works to the injury 
vho den ands 


doe S 


of the private manufacturer, 


more hours for a day's than 


the 


work 


rovernment, and whose ¢ mplor es are 


as a rule, not treated with the consider 


ation that one obtain l roverniment 


shops 
In the matter of sep: 
] 


government and privat 


the experience abroad has re 


adk ption of the 


ile that Mr.Cramp wou 


Great 


In 
Dumbar 


lay down for our ceuidance 
Britain 


ton, and others on the Clyde, Ne wea tle 


the cities of Glasgow. 
and both banks of the Tyne, tlie shores of 
the Wear, the » and the Humber 

monopolized by private 
le the 
Devonport 


Tees 
establishn ( 
are at 


Pp rts 


while all rovernment works 


Chatham, Pembroke 
mouth, and removed, in 
limited de- 


France 


Sheerness, far 


districts peopled to a more 


The same rule obtains in 


cree 













































































































































































































































and other countries oO he continent o 
Ku 
: 1 hie m OF a site ra rst-class 
{ i} vuld contined, 1f possible, to 
} OW ne by Lhe overnment 
lo ¢ of this. would open up the 
( ff loeal clain In con 
ow Lie es ready occup1er SO 
i Dut a passing ailu ) 

I navy ra il Portsmouth New 
Hampshire, is of littl or no us The 
presents if ie avan es, the dis 
i} wes Tar outwelghing 1 t is 

r purposes of docking 
The navy-vard at Boston is an ad 
mirabie selection In eve iy, for the 
construction of docks as well as for oth 
er purposes; | the n conditions of 
Lhing’s, notab hose retating to ordnance 
rob it of its aa untages, and there 1S no 
l lor expansio It is now erowded 
1} y the business of the comm nity, and 
Ss closely surrounded DY DULIGINGeS which 
crease the risk of loss of public property 
‘ by tire The site is much needed for com- 
: mercial purposes, and the sale of it might 
' elmburse the government fora large por- 
j tion of its outlay. The dry-dock is a very 
; valuable one, the largest in the possession 
of the government, and should be retain- 
ed until others are built at more suita- 
ble sites. After this is done, it would be 
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Ll to dispose of vard, dock included. 


This dock is smaller in dimensions thau 








would be constructed in the present day. 
‘| the erround al 
New York, 
demonstrated 





‘ter Ol the 


Brooklyn Navyv-vard 
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was sul- 











during the 





con 









































struction of the dry-dock at that place, 
showing it to be unfit for the purpose. 
The yard has very little useful water 
front, which is near to rapid currents. 
“i 


Lhe expansion Of this vard and additional 





agocks Would Invoive Liv 


expenditure of 








money; it is crowded in 








commubhity whieh heeds the 








for private and mereantile purposes. 



































After the establishment of a first-class 
vard elsewhere, a large portion of the 
4 rround now heid ) the government 
couid be disposed Of, and what now con- 
stitutes the yard proper should be retain- 
ed, but with no etfort at further expan 











of service to its 





1 It could continue 


lil De 





important in 


as the rendezvous for coast- 








Vesseis “ASS 


igned to the protection 





Narrows. 
Norfolk, Virginia, 


entrance to the 


Oot the 





navy-yard at 
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may be said to have the unanimous su 
port and approval of those who have co 
sidered the subject. The depth of wat 
is good, and the channel is narrow, wh 
The 


here the dry-dock is built proved to 


Is a great point in defence 


vroutr 


very good for the purpose, and though t 
expansion of the yard to first-class cay 


eity and the the facilities 


dockage will involve much work and ¢ 


increase of 


pense, the return will more than cont» 
The remat 


able, and cannot be disregarded, being 


Sate, Strategic position 1S 


the entrance of one of our most importin 


sheets of inland waters. It is at th 


point that the navy would be called uy 


to occupy a prominent position in the d 


fence of the coast, and it is here that 
powerful force of ‘‘floating batteries 


(coast defence vessels) would be coneen 
trated to dispute the possession of thx 
Chesapeake Bay. Nature has clearly in 
dicated this site as one for a first-class 


yard, 
The navy-vard at Pensacola is entirely 
untenable in view of modern artillery 
(deficient in depth of water, and unsuited 
for purposes of dockage. i 


It is very di 
sirable that a @ood site should be found 
for a large vard on the Gulf coast, but 
until that is done a suitable site fora na 
val station might be found in the 
borhood of 


neigh 
Pensacola for the storage o! 
coal and other consumable articles, but 
nothing on a 


large scale should be at 
tempted, The same may be said of thi 
small how 


West. 
The necessities of the coast defence ves 


Station established at Key 


sels that should be assigned to the defences 
of New Orleans might involve the estab 
lishment of a naval station at that plac 
for the storage of consumable articles and 
the erection of small shops, but the estab 
lishment of a first-class yard would not bi 
advisable at this place. 

We 
one site which is, we may say, universal 
ly recognized as suitable for a first-class 
yard. 


have, then, on our Atlantic coast 


This is not sufficient; we need one 
W here shall it be loeated 7 
This question came up in 1862, when it 


more, 


was under consideration whether or not 
the publie interest would be promoted by 
acquiring the title to League Island, Penn 
sylvania, for naval purposes. 

There was at the same time a project 
on foot to induce the Navy Department 
to favor the establishment of a navy-yard 
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Thames River near New their merits 1 this ean best be done 
eut, and a site on Nar- by referring to the exhaustive report mad¢ 
sett Ba iS aiso bering ur { ry those who were charged with the study 
| consequence of these nfluenees. and of the subject 
i Vie to procuring a report on the ! report of the Naval Com 
rat merits of the sites proposed { on Li Island shows that ~ 
Pas wthoriz d the Seer rv OT ti Sit ed % % contluens of the Sel ivl 
to appoint a board of com Lent ¢ und D iware 1 e) Out oO nun 
to examine the harbor of N 1.01 ct s from t ocean that tl s 
Narragansett Bay, and League Islan ind Is rea i. flat from three to four feet 
»y report Dy the seiection OT W eh the 10 th el o wn} iter, ane 
| s board reported in October, 1862 embankment of eartt { ould be unde 
r" unsett Bay is the first visited: a vater at each recurring tice The so S 
é wn LaALLO s made o i thie deseribed as of the « vracter fou j it 
; suggested, resulting in an ad- bottom-lands of alluvial rivers, borines 
se opinion, in which all the members n which show a depth of from twenty to 
ie board coneurred fift ive feet before a solid bed Is reached 
The selection was thus r ricted to a nd in expressing their disapproval of 
oe between League Island and a site such a character of soil for foundations 
the Thames Qn this subjeet there for heavy structures the committe cite 
v ditke rele of OL on in Lie board. t l = ! « | ©) Dela Varr'e Ith I i¢ i 
S tinge 1n a majority and minority re einity, the Toundations of wht Ipon a 
the majority. consisting of Rear-Ad island not flowed by t tid nd resting 
| Stringham, Commodores Gardner pon piles, settied in a Vv years to suc 
Van Brunt, and Civil Engineer San- an extent as to render its lower tier of 
reporting strongly in favor of the  port-holes useless 


the minority, consist 
S.N., and Pro 


reporting in Tay 


on the Thames, 


of Captain Marston, U 


sor A. D. Bache, or oO 


, 
By a singular col 


tats com- 
ttee made a thorough investigation and 
al examination of both sites, and 


ported 
S64 


ms to the House in 


its concelust 


am jority reporting in favor of Ne 


London, a minority of two members in 
ivor of League Island, while one mem 
agreeing to the preference declared 
the minoritv for Leagrue Island, stated 


there were many substantial 1 
favor of the location at New 
Notwithstanding the 


‘easons 
London 


adverse r¢ 


ports, 


League Island, as well as a site on the 
Thames, beeame the property of the gov- 


nment, under authority of acts of Con- 


ss passed in 1867, and as such they 
be considered as on the list from 
hich seleetion ean be made for the 
of a 
selection 

‘sulted in an impotent conclusion in 1864, 


should now be renewed and decided on 


loea 
at 


vnien 


n first The effort 


class yard, 


between these two sites, 


In addition t 


»>tne want OF solu 
for foundations, the committee point to 
ne lara nou oO Y thal must b 
done to raise the sland to such a leve $ 
the grade may require, and to the necessi 
tv of importin \ the necessary mat 
rial: they submit a probable estimate of 
S10.000 an acre for tins work, and as the 


a 1 to be ed embraces four h indred o1 
five hundred acres ievy demur to the « 

pense, especially as the additional cost o 
piling will be added to that of all stru 


tures t] 


iat may be et 


disadvan of the distanee from 


is dwelt { 


the 


ocean on bv the committee 
and they find that in addition to the tor 
tuous character of the channel, making it 
one of the most difficult streams to navi 
gate in the United States, the depth of wa 
ter over the shoalest bars is not adequate 
for the passage of large vessels at all pe 


riods of the tide, and th these dangers 


] 


are increased by the deposits and 


changes constantly taking piace in the 
channel. 

The to 
and obstruction to navigation occasioned 
fast 


season, and make copious ¢1 


committee refer the damage 


by and floating, in the winter 


ice, 


tations from 


insurance companies, marine offices, re- 


ports of the Philadelphia Corn Exchange, 


and cases of damage and detention to men- 





ho founda 


in reporting 
Thames near 
ution to the fact that 
ving from our Revolutionary 
vhnen it Was in conte mMpiation LO esta 
‘one grand yard and depot for the « 
\merican havy,” a commission forn 
ior oflicers of the navy recom 
London ‘‘as the best harbo 
ates for that purpos« 
ward Coniuril 


igment was alte 


y Commanders Hull, 


vn 
I 


wodgers, De 
tur, Jones, Morris, and Biddle, and la 
by Admirals Stringham, Paulding, a 
Gregory, and Commanders Van Bri 
Gardner, ind Ringgold.” 
The n ajority recognized at this location 
the characteristies essential for a good 
for a yard, and pointed to its impor 
ic position, its proximity to t 
the eastern entrance to Long Is] 
1d Sound, the defence of Whieh the com 
mittee regarded as vital to the protection of 
coast cities of Connecticut, the man 
iring interests of New England, anu 
iby of New York, 
committee found that the brackish 
water in the Thames *‘ answers all the con 
ditions required for the safe-keeping of 
iron and iron-clad vessels.” 
The work of the board presided over by 
Rear-Admiral Stringham and that of the 
Congressional committee was suppl 
mented by that of boards of civil engi- 
the anvil unt neers of the havy, Who were directed t 
Creuzot, in’ prepare plans for the future development 
‘+h is on bed of League Island and the site on the 
nh yards, on which Thame 5. 
‘y laid in cement, These had no orders to report on the 
1e anvil block of suit bility of the sites, but their statements 
timbers about one of what is req iuired for the development ol 
s all the elasticity each, when placed in parallel columns, 
for the perfect working of show a striking contrast in favor of the 


mmer in the world; the site on the Thames. 
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cineers’ report on League Island, 
after stating 


necessity 


ons, an 


to wrovi 
visdom of this nenda 
wwparent vnen 


ed the 


o such a heivht as to over 


t ral water in 


es and inundate t] 


» island, wash 


the dikes and wall, Ca 


ts to seek safety 
report f 
| 


irther 


} 


reason °° harbors of s ife ty 
ist pe provi | «| and the back channel” 
veen the island and the mainland is 
cated as the locality for the largest of 


‘bors Sinee the time of the re 
osits have accumulated so rap- 

back channel” as to make 
for this purpose quite impossible with- 


ich dredging, which would have to 


continuous operation to preserve any 

a first-class yard, compre 
» entire area of the island, was 
‘this board of engineers, but 
is hazarded of the cost of all 


of the labor and material 


1 approximate estimate can be 

however, of the cost of one impor 
mt part of the work, founded on expen- 
The cost of 


The 


acres, 


itures to the present time. 


e) date has been $440,028. 
<1 up to grade is thirty-five 
he portion partially filled is equivalent 


about five acres; thus we have forty 
‘res of filling, costing 8440,028-—an 


At 


acres is included in the dikes, 


aver- 
of $11,000 


of 410 


per acre, present an 


but the position of the quay wall will 
outside the dikes, advanced to the Port 
Warden’s line, which will add 170 acres 
t We 
iave 580 acres to be filled; this, at $11,000 


an acre, will cost $6,380,000. 


pe 


area to be filled. will thus 


o the 


It is estimated that a quay wall to en- 
close this will cost about the same amount, 
raising the cost of preparing the site to 
over $12,000,000, and every foot of this on 
which a structure is to be raised must be 
piled. Is the game worth the candle? 


eir report 


freedo 


the channel, 

plished, and wh 

will retain its dimensions 

it is evident that the deposit i 
is virtually nil. The increase 
will naturally be to tl 

and the opportunity will afforded 
of constructing a series of st 

cround well for t 


If it sh 


once ) the construction of 


son docks on her 


decided to 


construction, 
pre ceed at 
] 


docks within the limits of the 
location for tw 


present 


an admirable vo such 


site, 
be found about half 
y little 
encountered; but, considering the present 
want of the 


docks will way of the 


river front, where very rock will be 


service in this respect, it 


would seem more judicious to adopt the 
} 


proposition of the board of civil engr 


neers for a system of docking by floating 
the 
most promptly brought to a condition of 
practical utility. To each of the shallow 


dock and shallow basins, as it can be 









1 1 RO nm Am ee 








2 there are attached eight railways 
1 DbASINS ere in use, there 
; a ‘ lor ha ne out sixteen 
i ( e, another one being ac 
C4 ( oating dock Ss 
! es 1 . Short time and an 
t ! l 8) i comparatl ely Ss iil 
H ! to enable us to avail of 
} 
‘ 
: 
\\ to an advanee i s di 
! red ) ‘ I ia estimate Ss been 
| ‘ e cost of developing the plan 
1 unt ) S to bulla the south 
} < } oO ) ad to pre pal it Lol 
c In t ( I there ire noa 
) i eS mine r cost Oo anyth nog ex 
ept s LDS itely necessat to 
u ( ( ‘ 
} & 1 { ) 
( 129 ) 
I £0,000 
} { ) 
y | ‘ 
rn é > a "> 
; B 200.000 
3 } " 0 | WM) 
. ] ) 
] ] ) 
| { ) 
y | 1) wy 
I] 2OO00 
10,000 
( ) ) 
{ 
S14 
\ ¢ 
! 146,000 
S1,t tt ‘) 
For this comparatively small sum of 
m ( in Our power to pro 
vide l Ve 1 a Short space of time 
s u es tor dockag as will 
( ou ) means, and this can be 
cone 1O OLHMer Site 1h the posse ssion of 
ie Gove n t We have here ample 
é of water urty feet), with virtually 
no dey tin the river; we have a stream 
of brackish water, With a gwentie current, 
not ne enough to swing a ship at her 
ak ! vainst a light breeze: we have 
’ protection against high winds (a three 
inch rop hold a frigate at the 
i ind e have ground the best 
suited for the character of the work re 
qu We have here at this site on the 
Thames solution of the problem how 
to provide the navy with docking facili- 
ties. It needs but recognition, and we 


can profit by the value of what we now 


DOSSESS. 
i 


at New 


ol the [ 


cily 
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The establishment of a first-class yar 
London would lead naturally t 





the consideration of the defence at t 
the most vital point on the whole coas 


Tnited States, the entrance to t 
inland waters of Long Island Sound, 

real deep-water channel to the 
of New York. 


the efficiency of a vessel of v 


harbor 
In these days, 
said to depend on a consumable artic 
Ss ich as coal, il becomes necessary for a 
enemy to be able to establish de pots « 
here 
If this 


‘his visits ean be but transitory, and 


the coast W such articles can be 


cumulated. is rendered inp 
Die 
delayed or repulsed in an attack, he mu 
vithdraw to great distances to renew 

supplies. Long Island Sound and Chesa 


Bay the 


most desired. 


locations that 
Pa 
The 


would 


peake are two 


would be oceupallon 


of these by an be fraught 


enemy 


t 


with most disastrous results, and should 


be prevent d at all hazards. 

We have all-suflicient testimony as ft 
the practicability of defending the 
Ne W 
po nt 


Sound, 


harbo 
H ] but the defence ; hi 
London, but the defence at this 
the 
occupation oO 


of 
should include the entrance to 
prevent the 
Gardiner’s Bay, on the east end of 


and 


Island, and for this a fleet of floating bat 
teries, torpedo-boats, ete.. should be econ 
hot only to sup 


he 


permanent fortifications 


centrated in the vicinity, 
plement the defence in t rear of or in 


ine with the 


| 
but for the purpose of sallying out and 
disputing the approach of the attacking 
fleet. 

| 


1) 
Would be 


The possession of Gardiner’s Bay 
practically as valuable to an 
enemy for depot purposes as would be an 
entrance to the Sound itself, and the chiet 
defence at this point would rest with 
AS a 


here it could remain concentrated 


force afloat. rendezvous for this 
foree, Ww 
until the moment for action, constantly, 
daily if necessary, renewing its consuma 
ble stores, the New London Navy yard 1S 
indispensable. As a shelter for repairs 


it is equally necessary; and as a ready 
provider of docking facilities for a sink 
ing vessel it would afford the only avail- 
able means of relief. 

Nature has contracted the eastern en- 
trance to the Sound, making it defensible, 
and the Thames River supplements these 
defences by providing a site where all 
that a naval arsenal can supply can be 
kept available for use, out of range of the 
fire of the enemy, but at a convenient dis 
tance from the field of action for the re- 
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of our own forces. It is d ficult t 
© OF an arrangement for d } 
e parts could more fit] join t 
Ineenuity could not cone eo 
re Dd ecl combination of the need 
S than ar supp ied by tLure 
( te > 4 oO the Sound 
ut to equip each poi Wilh if Lp 
lt ippliances, and a p rfec (ie 
result In this the navy mus 
i ery lmportant part, and Its ce 
e near at hand: and thus are 
ges of a navy-yard affor 9 
ty egress to and ingress from 
iibited Over one remote from thie 
I are indi tions that Co) ( 
> I ie ed of increased facil ‘ 
dockag the first impulse has sy 
( the navy-yards at New York. No 
und League Island as the places 
idditional doe cs Should be Locate 
col ) se to carry out this pian 
ut first deciding on their suitabilits 
ermanent oecupat n ¢ 
from hat has beel, Shown of ft » 
i teristics of Leaoy [sland IL oO it 
lent that 1great mistake a 
u If this sit \ re selecte l lor fut 
d pment The dep iter 
( ent on bars in the De vare b 
en the island and the se 4; the so of 
Sial | S mud, Varying from t ( ty 
\ e feet in depth the chan L 14s 
ne wnd thi depos tS verv rap! It 1s 
mn the sea making ready eoress to 
1@ress | m1 MLPOSSLDIe: ShIDS can 
hain al the q av Wall in tl liter 
son ] has no supply o potable iter: 
itm sphere 1s charged Vith mata il 
ien its éstablishment sa nt 
L¢ Itih private Ship-bulldl lnte 
on the Delaware the cost of its de 
yn) it to a first-¢ ass yard Vouid e 
lous and the time required pe ( 


TI 


pee visible globe of the sun is 1,250,000 
{ lar 


imes as ‘ge as the earth: within the 

ice sO seen there lies amass exceeding 
earth’s 320.000 times; the materials 
sent in the sun’s globe are the Same as 
1ose whieh form the globe of our earth 
it least we know that iron. copper, zine 


odium, magnesium, calcium. titanium, 





SYSTEM. 





) ind ible It possesses the s 
Va ) ) nen iP a Coai ! 
«>? ( ( i s « i 
1 
Is ¢ Maraiy rar ( Ih erte 
Ay do t N Yo 
mis ‘ { CLO l t ol 
Ui I umes shi eC ! ed ¢ 
d n iS built u 
" j ri 
( es reat ¢ ! ( 
IS not ell Ss { ind he pe i 
the vard ts dou 1 
4 re { 
1S LO WNorto ere 1S ho rea 
] + ? 
bil 1 Vstem o Steady aie ( 
Li tsi It Has natural a tli 
om ) LMOSL lMmportant «ctr 
tion Here isa point ere t 
I ao tee Cahh be Multiplied wit 
oO misapplication of the public 
lhis yard should be regarded as 
hent; constructions at t} S piace s 
considered as t to endure Y 
iS hie vVaters 0 LI ( CSapeake 
4 { : 
DI ection. the Vorto Vard } 
V , ‘ 
depot for the 3 defences 
. } 
Meantime, Long Island So 
Mediterraneano Western he 
. ) ) | , lad » ] 
re Ins uns ended, ready to ele 
t ta] . 
ri emy to a hos MaADle anchorac 
ne can ¢ LOUIS His depots, a 
mich He ean sal forth for the 
tion of coast ti de ana to V ¢ 
cont ution In f 
In ns that 2 ll i S ipp 
Manas, all t S Nn ve Chanwed 
guns at the pr points on sho 
4] 
| OL Coast-d VeSS@IS ¢ 
it their naval depot On th I i 
fancied shelte) ( vas held a 
to the ear ma ) roken to the 
eck and disast nay be the ne? 
\ 
Invasion VV s a WISE 
) on I t na reler 
acts to the sta) i Oot nation 
in see to it " Vays pos 
ma the one accord l Lhe ¢ 
TIP r > ay 
fr LHE SOLAR YSTEM 
A. PRO¢ R 
and t number of other metallic . 
ire present: | Open IS cert 
in enormous quantities, and Dr 


Vraper proved also that OxvVvgen IS p 
While no astronome r dou ts that 
other elements Which have not 


been detected in the sun are really } 
in his mass. 


He 


re 


t feay 
Oney 
rma 
na 
ud pe 
me 


ic 
thre 
ne an 
ere 
T} y 
from 
tru 
del 
1 
) i¢ 
» Our 
th 
naa 
Lhe 


hose 
vet 
sent 








67+ 
! dence as to the 
t S ( en 
( rm i 
‘ S 
( S ( ! 
is t ins 
ighout 
wre We irge 
' ‘ t ¢ ] »\4 ira 
F me : { 
: 
( surf t the 
} \ yu) O1ect sug 
| { on ( ean 
o these questions 
| ‘ \¢ er the visible 
‘ . er close to 
t ‘ S or (il.) close to an 
( S ng the greater part 
( S11 1aSS, O} il lar a iv trom 
C S ndly en V inquire 
ape of a Cc eall the 
) . hich he would have 
é neal orm dens ty thro oy 
P a mere shell of denser matter en- 
S " S erior, o1 4 com 
ws ely s } e of Con voile Gen- 
R 1 ( ya vast depth Dy por 
( = { 1@ oUutskirt of Lhbis vapore iS 
r ( } condensation imto 
clo ‘ ipparent surface. Third 
ly ether there is any evi 
det ! ( ym the solar emission of 
’ | no nd in past times, to 
i it t rem Yo 1 matter 
fo. mass within the ular veil 
( ec ttosphere 
questions hay been asked and 
ins ed. The same answer comes to all 
of them Proba then, that an- 
swer ny be trusted 
First, we find that the visible surface 
of t sun | ves In a manner utterly 
ent » thre ide; that this 
S ur t re surface of an infe 
rior d the idea that the vis 
i irface part of a mighty vesicle or 
F) bub The spot zones are carried around 
d erent tes, according to their dis 
ce from the equatorial solar regions. 
Not to follo Fave and others in niceties 
of ec ition (far from justitied by the 
evidence é ve), | may say that the 
equat rial zone gains about one rotation 
in seven on the spot zones, or, roughly, 
some 2,700,000 miles in 200 days —say 


Such a velocity as 


13,500 miles per day. 
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this, close on ten miles in a minute, e¢ 
not possibly exist in a cloud-laden reg 
such as the visible surface of the sun 

( ed is), and as affecting ree 
f ding the whole surface of the ear 
thousands of times, unless that el 
den re vere very r away fro 

r surface of the in, and there 
from the frictional effeets of the true 
rotation The real mass of the sun, | 
ever distributed, ean only rotate as 0) 
the sible cloud surface has many 
of rotation; therefore there must be 
enormous distance between the two. 

» condly, ealeulation has been nN 
by competent mathematicians respect 
the amount of polar compression whi 
would arise from the rotation of a glo 
such as the sun appears to be, at the aver 
age rate of rotation indicated by the sol 
spots. It is found that the polar flatter 
ing would be well within the measurin 
capacity of our best instruments. But 
there is one thing certain about the sw 

is that (within such capacity) his ap 
parent globe is not flattened at all. t 


absolutely certain,then, that the real 
the 


riope 


I 


surtace ¢ 


lies far within 


of the sun 
flowing clouds which we see and mea 
sure 


Thirdly, our earth has her story to tel 
We know fro: 
> 
\ich geologists now estimate by tens o 
the 
on the earth's erust, by ra 


about the sun’s interior. 
the earth’s crust that, for periods o me 


] 
vl 


r 


millions of years, sun’s power has 


l- 


been at work 


wind, and storm, fashioning and refash 
that 


ming layers, anon cutting them up, 


as 


ioning the structure of erust, nov 


for 
1 ] 1 : } 1 

but throughout leaving clear traces of his 
h: Croll estimates the duration 
of this part of the earth’s history that is, 
of the time during which the earth’s erust 


has been forming under solar aetion 


indiwork, 


at 
In 
other words, our earth tells us of at least 
hundred millions of years of sun 
work, at the sun’s present rate of working. 


fully one hundred millions of years. 
one 


It is a matter of no importance whether 
we suppose that the sun has worked all 
the time at his present rate, or has some 
vith 
times with less. It is the quantity of sun 
work, not the way in which the work has 


times worked more energy, some 


been done, which alone has to be consid 
ered. Now all physicists and astrono 
mers are agreed in regarding the sun’s 
emission of heat as due wholly or almost 
wholly to solar gravitation, resulting in 
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steady contraction of the suns mass 
et from the sun of past ages the 
init « Work hich our earth t Sus 
actual cone we must Ss ppose 

n LO have been ery mut t er 
eis ho how much larger w can 
But suppose him to have bee 

eas e€ piease, aS large S ik OU 

‘ 1lJ, there 1s yé \ mit to tine 

. Oo Oris Lie Co? ld nav qaolie wD 
etin to his present s It iD 
y impossible, if his apparent s iS 

( SIZ 1: other words, if his sub 
IS pretty iniformiyv distributed 
ha giobe about 540,000 miles in 
ter—that he could have done mort 


twenty millions of years work at his 


it rate of emission Of light and heat. 

are we going to reconciie the appar 
t contradiction between the earth and 
¢ Not assuredly 1n the id Way 
egested by Dr. Croll, who imagines that 
excess of work actually done by the sun 


that due to contraction to his present 


may ve accounted for by imagining 


iis frame was lormed by tne colli 
1 of mighty masses which had been 


hing with enormous velocities through 
we. For it is certain that all the heat 
nerated in that way would have been 
ssipated long before the solar systen 


its present symmetry Of shape ane 


motion, had begun to be 





t appears to me¢ 
resource but to accept In explanation 
ie apparent discrepaney the very re 
to which we have already been led by 


» distinct lines of reasoning, each, like 


s third line, demonstrative. The work 
solar contraction has gone on much 


tl to have done; the 


er than it seems 


i's mass has been compressed into a 
ybe much smaller than that orb, $40,000 
s in diameter, which we eall the sun. 
stead of being of small density, as (judg 
by his size) the sun had seemed to be 
ur ly one-fourth the earth’s—the sun’s 
elobe is much denser than the earth’s. 
of thousands of miles separate the 
surface of the sun’s real globe from those 


esplendent layers of cloud, themselves 


isands of miles in depth, which form 
it we call the solar photosphere 


But this being so, we can have no 


ubt as to the real origin of all the va- 


( 


rious forms of solar energy. Our evi 





dence respecting solar energy seems to 
come from the sun’s bright surface; but 


the real region where all the work is done 





i no other than the surtace t 

nh h £.io I 
sul ee SO¢ t =I n th 7 
ree of y resides hich is the 
source Of solar o nd heat In t 
omiobe there n Ss ( Il ehel 
ilest ONS ¢ Sola enere tne mos 
Mmenaous 1orn ol Lr ¢ 1 Lice 

It 1s remal rie oon ( 
Nave I is sough ) ( ( ) 
S] ( ¢ 0 e orig 1 ¢ 8) ! CLIYV 1! 
Various phenomena presente I it l 
seem to hind 1) ral li rp i ! { 
to admit of orderly arrangven tas ] $ 
ot one grand process ot mechal 

Thus, regarding the sun spot wid 
many do thus regard them) as due to 
Lion rom without, the Gowntali of mets 
or flights, rush of solar eyelones, and so 
forth, the features of the sun spots seem 
in no sense explicahbl One 

that the phe tospne}l would be 1 

aistut ad at first by the action of any such 
forees as might thus affect it from with 


out, and that 1f at any time a spot or re 
gion of disturbance became regular in 
shape, it would be after it had existed sev 


eral days, and the forees at work upon it 


had time to steady their action. The r 

verse is actually the case. A spot begun 

as a circular or neariyv circular opening 
In the photosphnere, and Only becomes ir 
regular in shape when nearing the end 
of its existence. Now this regularity of 
shape in a spot at the very beginning of 


its career 1S a Teature which deserves more 


ttention than it has usually received, A 


Svinmetrical region Of disturbance 1n 


cloud-laden envelop implies that there are 


forees at work all round a centre, ex 
panding their range of action from that 


centre With a certain 1 





nilormity 1m ali 
directions around it. If now we imagine 
some kind of eruptive action at the real 
surface of the sun, and a vaporous mass, 
necessarily much compressed at that low 
tl 


interior level, to be flung upward toward 


the cloud-laden envelops which form the 
photosphere, itis evident that, as it rushes 
upward, that vaporous mass would rapid 
ly expand as the pressure around it di 
minished. As it impinged on the inner 
layers of the cloud envelop it wouid be 
already large, and so would make a wide 
opening there; but when it had passed 
onward to the outer layers it would be 
still more expanded, and so would form a 
larger opening in the outermost cloud 
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ever theory we form respecting the ori 
of the solar spots; the parts of the ¢] 


laver lower down have been thrust a 


to a less distance; thus we have a 


fa range in depth which had 


extended vertically down 
w seems to: sl 
where the 
simply the ‘‘ capit 

nous columns several thx 

height, and that we get side \ 
of these luminous columns when thie 
slanted over by the forees which prom 
sun-spot disturbance The ease may 
compare d to that of a eorn-tield (my | 
lish ideas present a field of wheat, w 
in England we always eall ‘‘ corn,” 
field of Indian-corn will do equally wi 
In such a field the ears are the ecapit 
of vertical stalks when the field is unc 


turbed. But imagine a small whirlw 
sround to traverse such a field, and that you 
f drops of the down on the corn from the ear of a 
lLround loon above it; then you would see 
lvruns. slanted stalks looking lie a series of 
of the dial streaks all round the region of d 
cer: then the turbance It appears to me that the 
r the dial striation of a young spot as certa 
suld represent fairly proves that the solar clouds are the e: 
riations of the tals of vertical luminous columns, v 
Your saucer, become slant luminous columns at ati 
| of disturbance, as the radially situate 
streaks would prove to our observer 
balloon that corn ears are at the top 
stalks, supposing he had not known t 
re, or regarding hin for the none: 
a visitor from another world, unacquail 
ize and wheat and all the fom 
yaccount rT corn we terrestrials have. 


1 
aiso on 


Various ex ut we may here reason 

rested, one of priori grounds. (It is always safest, « 

that the rounded spite the names, to take @ prior? reason 

Lsurface of the ing last and a@ posteriori reasoning first 

If the roundish white specks we see a 

over the sun’s surface are really cloud 

as they seem to be, and as reasoning as 

sures us they ought to be, if that count 

vo or three hundred miles for anything, then we may reason respect 
and the striations often sev- ing them from what we know about ou 
nd miles in length, this expla- own clouds. Now our rounded summet 
fanciful, and, in fact, unten- clouds are the capitals of vertical col 
remember that in a sun spot umns, though these are not luminous 01 
le view of the solar cloud lay- even visible. Ascending streams of aqui 


aepth of i 


rrom six or seven to nine ous vapor expanding, and therefore cool 
ousand miles, we shall probably ing, as they rise, condense high in air int 
a better idea of the mean- the form of visible clouds. Our rai 
striations. The clouds near clouds, again, when rain is falling fron 
‘face have been thrust far away all them, may be regarded as the capitals « 
the region of disturbance, what- vertical streams of falling rain; at least 
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ams are verti when the a is 
ciouds are Cap Lis ¢ ner oO iscehnad 
inns oO por or of descending 
S Of solar ralh, or, Tar more prov 
f both In e1 er case tI er wnns 
7 eC PUMMINOUS ima tnererore LuNOULgL 
mid ) hi ” ) 1 t ( ‘ 1ats 
Live sun LPL IS INaISLUPDeA 
ould be visible when thrust asiant 
e disturbing forees, whatever they 
| 1 xiuce the great openings 
SUlL SDOLS eV WOULGA ALSO pre 
\ an ap rance as is actua OD 
\\ na pri ] and a poste) ori re 
ws about Ov rvea appearances Is 
in suggesting and supporting the 
theory, 1t May usuall ve taken for 
a that the theory 1s sound 
tne gweneral explanation OF the tria 
Sto NV ch we have thus been led seems 
( yrrespond With any theory of sun 
hich exp uns the si 
Ss in their earlier stage 
i ( 
con Streaks actually 
ed must explain a Spot as the origin 
entral forces A storm from without, 
n if it were cyclonic, could not possi 
vccount Tor the radial disposition of 
streaks In our illustration from a 
i-field there is a circumstance which 
niy has no analogue in the case of 
sun—the corn-stalks are all held to 
f ground, Yet even the corn-stalks 
ild not be truly radial, though thus 
t the part nearest the centre of dis 
irbance Much less could the solar lu 
US columns, whatever thelr real na 
be radial under eyclonie action It 
bsol itely certain that the force at work 
opening out a spot region must at the 
l rinning, When the striation is radial, 
rom the centre outward. It seems 
| solutels Impossible, moreover, that any 
ce acting from outside the sun can thus 
‘ate radially from the centre of the 
irbed region. But such a cause as 
PY Ss been sugested above. viz the ex 
ision of Vaporous masses flung from 
sun’s real surface deep down below 
sible surface or photosphc re, would 


Pact in just this way. The rela 


{mass ot vapor 





elv sm ill and COMpresset 
ould expand energetically as it rose, and 
rve the streams of luminous vapor or of 
etallic rains aslant radially just as the lu 
st minous striations are seen actually to lie. 


F THE 





SOLAR SYSTEM 





But a vol outburst s 
ha { )= eu ( i} ‘ Ss ( y 
isl id cease to as 
( yi ? CSS ipo. } i | it l) » 
al iis pa I i A ( li * { (ils 
ny i ) e s oud ! 
} l mon ye ! ‘ 
Chel \ Mla ho 
rec li ¢ GISLUPDG ru ) 
1ied ict ( ( 
it ad be a reg 
ro l ied \ regio) { ( } res 
Vaporous, cCioud ( i l 
uid now begin to make t 
toward the spot regio rad 
yut more energetically and 
afterward There ould be ul 
Fath er peccl cle ribe Sa 
rush tow ad the « l ot t s ( 
is see What might b ( ped Lo 
as this rush continued 
In th rst plac s the ru 
mS ohn a sn 
is lI Surtac¢ 
nore 8) 
solar rotation, than ( ( 
the rush might be expected to 
most energetically Trom east to ( 
being the direction of rotation 
cloud masses wou { rea Ih al 
north and south fhe eastern s 
spot would e most marked ills 
tne im-rush, th northern and se 
sides less, the western side least o 
cessarliyv, also, the phot sphere 
most disturbed outside the easte 
the Spo und least disturbed oO 
western part 
Now this is_ precisel hat 
The western side of aspot retains 
metry of form and t neatne 
penumbra long after t easte) 
been thoroughly broken up L, 
instance, at the fine drawing of 
spot by Professor Lat f Lh 
the later editions of n ! ( 
sun Here the western side of tl 
still recuiar in Shape, and the s 
there are almost all rad r ne 
But on the eastern side ther 
humobra at all, but, instead, a 
mass Of the photosphere h pre 
way 1n, and been flung (by th es 
hurricanes bearing it onward) 1 


the central part of the spo 
and southern sides of t 
much more disturbed t] 


still ] 


1ave penumbra] Str 
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from ther. ‘‘ When a large spot divides 
astern two or more, as often happens,” he sa 


‘the parts usually seem to repel each. « 
er, and fly asunder with great velocity 
velocities ol three or f ur hundred m 
an hour are usual, and velocities of o 
thousand miles, and even more, are by 
means exceptional.” What, however 


| 
really happening when a spotis thus b 


ken up, and when the parts of a spot 
thus to repel each other ? Manifest] 
{ 


tream of photospheral clouds has sailed i 


S 
across the spot, or two streams have con 
in from opposite sides. This explains t 


considering apparent breaking up of the spot. Aj 


| 
so much the then,as more and more of the cloud-lad 


outer atmosphere is thus brought in, t 

dividing streak gets wider and wide 

accounting for the apparent recession 

the parts of the spot from each other. 

imperfect atfordsa grand idea of the tumultuous 1 
ving no um- ture of the pell-mell rush of cloud mattei 
ra penumbra only into the spot region that the bridges across 
usually irregular in the spots should grow in breadth at thi 
are only openings rate of several hundred, or even mor 

urbed cloud envelop outside the than a thousand, miles an hour. For t 
It is noticeable, also, that motion of the cloud-laden matter in the 


t 
} 


nn any considerable direction or directions of in-rush must 
ire shows itself very much more rapid than the mere rate 
"a group, it” (the at which the stream of clouds increases 
rush forward (westward) in breadth. Imagine the tremendous rat 
solar surface, leaving its attend- at which water would have to flow into a 
ing behind is, in fact, by channel that the channel should widen 
stwardly rush of vaporous matter at the rate of even a few yards per min 
oud masses from outside that the ute, and one can conceive the fearful on 
* attend- rush of the cloud masses which could 
spot are brought alone produce a widening at the rate o 
several hundred miles per hour. 
eer that It appears, then, that all the changes 
t seems to break up into parts. So taking place in a spot, from the time of its 
is the illusion that many obsery- first appearance until it is broken up by 
unable to dispossess themselves in-rushes from the cloud-laden atmosphere 
a that a spot really is an entity outside, are such as correspond with the 
ean be divided into parts, instead idea that spots are formed by eruptional 
ra vacuity which becomes partial- action from the real surface of the sun 
The process is in reality the deep below the surface we see. But it is 
‘rarried out by the Irish- essential to inquire whether the searching 
¢ to pay so much for the analysis of the spectroscope confirms this 
in his coat, turned the theory. 
an extra tear; and it Now if this theory is sound, the vapors 
as absurd to consider flung up from below drive away the solar 
na partial repair of the coat as cloud masses all around by their expan 
describe a sun spot as breaking sion. In expanding and in doing this 
to parts. Yet we find Wollaston de- work of driving away the cloud masses, 
scribing a spot as being shivered into frag- the vapors necessarily lose heat, the ther 
ments(!); and every student of the sun mal equivalent of this mechanical work 
how natural it is to speak of a (to use the pleasing language of the the 
as breaking up. Professor Young ory of the correlation of forces). There- 
the illusion to carry him even far- fore we should expect, first, that what- 
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vapors. 


beng 


Dass 
h Masses 
Pr Vapors 
© ild Cause 


ust 


Accord 


sp eLtroses pie 


ae 
With intense re. 
principles Ol 


ana 
sl Ul 


hnwe LOt 


then 


Kirst, 


ISCL\ 


nomena to present 


a darkened 


etrum of a sun spot: 


t 
Lil LIL© 


ral spectrum (compared wi 


Lhe photosphere seconal 


dark lines of the ejected vapors 


ry much stronger than 


of the photosphere; and thirdly, 


the dark lines due to the vapors out 
the photos} } 


need } 


wD 
o, if any vapors present in considerable 


yhere would at tin be 
] Of cou 


into bright lines. rse 


ne solar 


in wi 


tities atmosphere were 


SO largely present in the ejected 


s, we might expect the dark lin 


\ vapors to be less marked or altog 


nting in the spectrum of a spot. 


Comparing this with what 1s act 


find the most marked ce 


Thus, Professor Young 


<I rved, we 
mdence. 
follows respecting sun-spot spectra: 


id 


absorp- 


whole length the baekgrou 
] > . . ] 
larkened, SHOWLNE a general 


n Many of the di 
y spectrum are wholly unmodified 1 


irk lines of the ordi 
hh 
In fact, this see 


Oth 


a 28 
e spectrum Of the spot, ms 


+ 
Lue 


( case with majority of them. 
however, are much widened and dark 
2 ‘ 3 4 1 . 

i, and some, Which are hardly Visibie 


| in the 
ong and black in the penumbra even 


ordinary spectrum, are so 


very conspicuous. Certain other 


7 
es, Which are strong in the ordinary 
ectrum, thin out and almost disappear 
the spot spectrum, and some are even 
ersed at times. There are also a num- 
of bright lines, not very brilliant, to 
but still unmistakable, and there 


sure, 


e some dark shadings of peculiar ap 


rance. ’ 
But perhaps the strongest evidence we 


ive to show how deep-seated are the 
rees to which the solar spots are due is 


» be found in the so-called colored prom- 


mere 


fli Lue 


If all the 


sun 


the 
gen 
lium 


Vaporous enve 


uprising 


1 4 
ua 


an lie 


above 


avove tle photospi ere, 


Ler t 10d 


t} 


: 7 F 
aiscovered, al met 


the 


eclipse had been 


iit’ 


prominences without 


mences ¢ 


‘ani 


} 
Cciasses— the and the 


ihe former st eclour 


ried forms; they 
seldom very lust 
freq lentiy seen 
they 


and app 

quency around 

the eq iatorial regions, the 
the polar recious it 
the jet like pre 


XC pt 


yminences, 
when Spots 
sun's faee, ant 
ior Opposite the 
their connection in some 
with the spots 


They resemb! 
ter, and often 

distance from thie 
times exceeding y 
their cloud-lik 


than 


fer that t 


iif 
if ated 


who considers any of 


may in 
more intenseiy 
No one 
striking ¢ xampies of these jet 
nenees can doubt that they 
they seem, phenomena of erup 
pighi was once disposed to attri 
to electrical action, but that was wl] 
men- 


zed. 


vet all the peculiarities of these ti 
been recc 


dous outbursts had not 


Zollner long since held that they are akin 








{ 


ereengennemenneenecn aint 


a 
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to eanie outbursts, though 
hot l explain them, to outbursts 
Oct 1 V tne vis le Surtace of 
t j essor Young adopted a sin 
i el t1OnsS hich are all 

t { curring on the sun’s surfaee 
Lc pei the suppos nh 

I Lcrusto ome kind vhich re 
. imprisor es, and through 
Y ree ell ith ere V1 

olen crus nav ce sist.’ hie pro 
( . ( \ ore or less continuous sheet 
( yt l iter. ¢ Cou Dutork ma 
Le S whose vapors are iown by means 
ol spectroscope to exist in the solar 
atmosphere, and whose condensation and 
combinations are supposed to furnish the 
solar heat \s this tremendous rain de 
Scr : ne velocity of the falling drops 
Wo retarded DY the resistance of the 
denser gases underneath, the drops would 
coalesce ntil continuous sheets would be 
formed, and the sheets would unite and 
fo. a rt of bottomless ocean. resting 
pon the compressed vapors beneath, and 


+ 


pierced by innumerable ascending jets 


md Dubbies ..In other words, the SU, 
accord 1 to this view, is a gigantie bub 
ble ( walls are gradually thickening 
and liameter diminishing at a rate de 
te! ned by its loss of heat; it differs, 
however, from ordinary bubbles in the 
fact that its skin is constantly penetrated 
by ists and jets from within,” 

Tl theory—which has been confound 
ed with the one I have advocated—and 
Zollner’s are alike ineonsistent with the 


practically demonstrated faet that the 


mass of the sun, whate ver 1ts condition, 
is gathered in the main near the centre, 
and is neither, as in Professor Young's 
the near the photosphere, nor, as in 


Zollner’s, reaches close up to that visible 
surface. But both theories recognize what 
must be regarded as undoubtedly demon 


strated—the existence of eruptive or rath 


er explosional forces within the sun’s in 
terion When we consider the tremen- 
dous velocities indicated by the move 


ments of some of these eruptive promi- 
ney Ss we cannot eseape the conelusion 
that they have their origin tn regions 
where the pressures and densities are such 
as to supply immense powers of repres 
sion For, as I have elsewhere pointed 
out, the velocity with which matter is 
ejected in an explosion indicates the ex 


tent of the repression which had been ex- 
erted on the exploding matter before its 


outburst I apprehend that we have hy 
an additional argument, and one of s 
foree, in favor of the belief that th 
origin of the disturbances by 
sun's surface and the region just J 
it are disturbed must lie deep down bx 
that visible surf: 
It is certain that the ejectional for 
some of these eruptions is so enorn 
that we are almost forced to look fo 
origin much nearer the sun’s centre 
“ather Yo in rs or Zollner’s the ory Wo 
allow. In the great eruption of Ss 





tember, 1871, the observed rate of 


vance of the hydrogen streaks avera 


more than 200 miles a second, and 
a calculation which I made and ] 
lished at the time, it followed that 
matter ejected on that occasion must 
crossed the visible surface of the sun at 
rate of e¢ rtainly not less than 400 m . 
per second—a velocity so great that 
ejected matter would never return to 1 
sun, but must be passing away at tl 
moment toward the interstellar depths 

I take it also that the change whi 
takes place in the aspect of the sun’s « 
rona as the number of sun spots varies 
and the alteration of the physical cond 
tion of the corona—in such sort that wh 
there are many spots, its spectrum ini 
cates the presence of glowing hydroge) 
whereas, when there are few, the lines of 
hydrogen are few or wanting—correspond 
also with the theory that the time of s 
spots is a time of vrreat eruptional activit 
For the rush of ejected masses thre 
the coronal region would eause the hy 
drogen present there (not as an atmos 
phere, but irregularly distributed and 
moving around the sun) to glow wit 
creater lustre, so as to show the lines « 
hydrogen in the spectrum of the corona 

It is,at any rate, remarkable that al 
the facts known to us in regard to t 
sun spots themselves, to the colored 
flames, and to the corona, should acres 
in confirming that which is already a 
but demonstrated by three strong lines of 


evidence, that the real working mass ot 


the sun is very much smaller than th 
globe we measure as his, and that all thi 
phenomena which give so great an inte? 
est to the study of the sun are due to tre 


mendous forces at work tens of thousand 


of miles below the surface which limits 
our view of his globe, and hides from us 
the processes by which the life of the so 
lar system is maintained. 











Enttar’s Easy Chat. 


the Williams College Commencement 
is summer, Dr. Mark Hopkins, t CXx- 


vered a discourse 


Ai 


aent of the colleg 


*,aell 


1 the fiftieth anniversary of his inaugura 


It was a discourse of interesting 


niscence and practical scholarly sugges 


and it was pleasantly preface it by com 
ts upon the American fondness for cele- 
ng anniversaries. But there could be no 


1 holidays than those whi h commemo 
significant and beneficent historic events. 
vy is in continual festival. But the 
ich the masked balls and the pretty pro- 
ions and the picturesque pageants 


aays 





ite are generally ecclesiastical feasts 
nts’ day s, and the human interest in the 
ler not very warm or vital. 
anniversary of the Plymouth landing, of 
Penn's treaty, of the Fourth of July ire anni- 


Saints 1s 


ersaries that appeal strongly to patriotism, 
to the love of liberty, to the historic s 
Congress and the Chamber of Commerce in 
New York are already contemp!| iting a fitting 
elebration of the cente nary of the 

and 


vance of the 


hse, 


Constitu- 


tion, Congress also forecasts the obser- 
four-hundredth anniversary of 
the discove ry of America. 

No great nation is so heterogeneous as the 
American, and nowhere, therefore, 


elebrations more valuable and de 


are historic 
sirable than 
In 1858 Palfrey computed that one 
iird of the population of the country at that 
time was sprung from the twenty thousand 
Englishmen who came to New England in the 
twenty years from 1620 to 1640. But 
vas only about the middle of the great epoch 
f immigration ending this year, the latter 
much the largest. 
Since 1820 the Irish immigration alone has 
been more than 3,300,000, and of this number 
nearly 2,600,000 came between 1840 and 1870. 
The proportion of heterogeneity is therefore 
very much larger than when Palfrey wrote. 
The anniversary celebrations are necessarily 
They teach a great multitude of 
the celebration means. On 
days throngs of “ Americans” learn for 
the first time something of the history of the 
country in which they live. In the city of 
New York the number of | 


re 
ere 


1858 





part of which has been 


instructive. 


celebrants what 


persons who see the 
celebration of the Fourth of July, and who 
know no more of the day and its meaning 
Yankee knows of St. Ambrose o1 
Januarius, is enormous. A worthy son of St. 
Patrick said that he believed the Fourth of 
July commemorated the arrival of Irishmen 
in America. To such patriots the ; 
the d Ly is of the highest import ince, 

This heterogeneity and the character of 
American life are shown in the most unex 
pected way in the anniversary celebrations of 
the founding of our cities. Springfield and 
Providence have each recently observed tli 
two hundred-and-fiftieth anniversary of its 
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than the ot. 


lc sson ol 


settlement, and Albany the two-hundredth of 


its Incorporation as a city. But although Al 
bany and Providen e reckoned among the 
more conservative and homogeneous American 
communities, it was remarked that in Albany 
the preparations for the great day were main- 
ly in the hands of new-comers to the city, 
be : 


ile in Providence a very « 
ot the elvie posed of 
French Canadi Roger Williams 
and the principles and practices of 


liberty were virtually unkno 


nsiderabie part 
procession was 
ans, to whom 
American 
wh. Indeed, the 


day for the French Canadians was a saint’s 
day, but a very fitting saint for a State in 
Which the Baptists lay especial claim to Roger 


Williams ; 


for the day of the celebration was 


Midsummer Day, the feast of St. John the Bap 
tist, and the French societies were all mat 
shalled in societies bearing the suint’s name, 
The original Rhode-Islanders were honoring 


toa r Williams, “he 
celebrated s John the 

The 
value of such holidays. 
curiosity in the minds of the 
and plant the seeds of nec 
Some of would inevita 
Rhode-Islanders very properly, a 
Roger Williams, the founder of the State in 
which we live? If, indeed, they could under 
stand the language of the State, night 
have learned who he miaste rly 
discourse of Chief-Justice Durfee. But they 
must have been born in Rhode Island, and 
have been bred in its traditions, fully to com 
pre hend the delight of the great Rhoae Island 
audience as the intolerance and sophistry of 
Massachusetts 


throng of new-comers 
Baptist. 

emphasized the 
At least they awaken 


spectacle strongly 


semi-A meric: 





knowledge 
and for 


sk who was 


Ssary 


them 


they 


was from tli 


Bay were pitilessly scourged 
and satirized by the imperturbable 
As the part of the procession that | 
ner with its legend in the French language 
could not comprehend the disc 

chureh in which it was cd 





Orator 
ore a ban 
urse, so the 
livered was to the 
Canadian but a sectarian meeting-house, 
to every born Rhode-Islander no bui 
the city of Providence is more intimately asso 
L with great days an 






| patriotic occasions 


np il 


Standing separate upon an ample green, 


ciated 
For a midsummer meeting it is incot ible. 
and 
elt and air, 


i OL i) 


open upon every side, it is ful 
and orators and audience are both 
of that vast and 
ed generations which consecrates 
temple 

The 


: . 
justly an 


cons ious 
invisible presence of depart 
an ancien 
of popular assembly. 

cities which, with Walt Whitman, have 
d proudly celebrated themse 
summer, have their individual distinction. 
The st ry of i and 
inspiring, and in each was admirably 
told. The distance from Narragansett Bay to 
the Connecticut and from the Connecticut to 
the Hudson is inconsiderable. But the differ- 
ence in the annals of the settlements upon 
the three waters is very striking. The glory 


ves this 


each of them is suggestive 





one it 
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of early P er however, no city in the 

world d tes. It is its settlement by the 

who first ne t builders of great 

ro ned ana practised the doctrine 

fs ert [t is, indeed, a principle much 

iensive t he knew It isa 

saw as a star gut it was a 

polest for lim, it has been tor American 
( zation 


I city of Roger Williams has been slow 


i ent tuild, the 
rian of Brown University, in his Foot 
(x f Roge Williams, Says that he has 
v been dead two hundred and three years, 
There have been much discussion and reproach 
| resolution 1 the subject of «a monu 


subscription. There have 
een votes of the town, and organizations of 


committees, and appeals to the public, and at 


lred and three years there 
ire three funds ‘amounting to $6695 91. In 
fifty years, as Mr. Guild computes, they will 
amount, at six per cent. interest, to $150,000, 
ind then perhaps a monument may be erect 
ed. But it must not be supposed from this 
ent that the memory of Roger Williams 
; neglected in the ¢ ity and the State that he 
uuinded. America is not a builder of monu 
ments. It is not the way in which American 
and gratitude generally express them- 
ves, 7 Central Park in New York yet 
Wants statues of the two most famous sons of 
the city—Jolin Jay and Washington Irving. 
But Jay and Irving are not forgotten 
Cy r Williams appears every 
ind his character and his 
ynscious price of « very na- 
The most becoming mon- 
would have been a park 
tract immediately around 
State Rock, where he ste pped ashore tor a con 


ference with the Indians Chere is, indeed, a 


espect 








spacious Roger Williams Park at the opposite 
end of the « ty But the site has no associa- 
tion with the man. <A few acres upon the 
banks of the S mk, where the famous In 


dian greeting, * What cheer?” was spoken, 
ind a statue in the sylvan shade, would have 
wi commemorated the greatest man among 


t fathers of New Eneland. 


Tuat the Americans are a good-natured 
yo ple is ilw bys conc led The re is always 
room in an American omnibus for the thir- 








teenth or fourteenth man, who makes every- 
! CIM uli unfortabl The railroad con- 
luctor always steps politely over obstructing 
lles Ty passengers smile upon the 
ed children who transform the peaceful 
nto us nursery unchecked by the 
il t try communities the willing- 

s of « ‘to lend everything i 
l, ‘is just as well,” and 9 
th making a fuss about.” are characteristic 
nd familiar ns. It is certainly not 
to leni od-nature is very much 
| ter tha and a qui rrelsome clis- 








position, and it is wiser to make the best 
everything rather than the worst of eve 
thing. 

But that is not the whole statement of t] 
case, It is not better to like a pool thi 
much as a good thing, nor to think that 
old towel stuffed into the p! ice of a brol 
pane in the window is as good as glass. It 
not “just as well” that a boy should be ir 
curate in his Latin grammar, or that‘a 
should be untidy and bold. It is “ wort 
making a fuss about” if the village author 
ties leave holes in the roads unguarded, and 
your neighbors’ cows and cocks rouse t] 
whole neighborhood at daybreak. Good-na 
ture is a capital quality, but cowardice is th 
gift of the wicked fairy, and the dispositi: 
to accept superficiality for thoroughness, and 
boteching and shirking for honest work, a 
laziness for industry, and inaccuracy for pr 
cision, is not good-nature, but weakness and 
lack of courage. Lying of every kind, 
word and in work, evasion and shuttine your 
eyes to the fact, do not save trouble. T) 
make trouble. Everything has its price, whic lh 
sooner or later, you must pay, and to say that 
ninety cents is “just as good” as a dollar will 








not make it so, nor relieve you from payment 
The good-nature in which we have all taken 
pride asa virtue is now challenged as cowar 
ice. It is denounced as the teeble smile ot 
the boy who does not dare to say no. It is 
scorned as the mask of indolenee. Philo 
sophically, it is thought to be the natural con 
sequence of deference to the majority, so that 
according to the philosophers, you may safely 
assume that in a republic work will be 
“seamped,” and instead of an honest result 
there will be a result that will “ pass muster.’ 
Thirty years ago a newly arrived Englishman 
said that he had not seen an honest table o1 
bureau in “the States.” The tables all * tee 
tered” on their lees, and the bureau drawers 
opened and shut only by jerks, and at a great 
outlay of bad language. In a land ofthe ma 
jority, says the skeptic, the standard of every 
thing is not the best of the kind, it is merely 
whatever will do. The majority, he argues, 
are ignorant, and as their approval is the ob 
ject, it is not necessary to cultivate wisdom. 
This mischief extends to public life, and 
the man who is politically ambitious does not 
ask, what ought [to do? what does the public 
welfare, in my opinion, require? but what does 
the majority wish, or think that it wishes, to 
have done? His aim, therefore, is to guess 
the will of the majority, instead of following 
his own conviction, which is the only guide 
that he can really understand or follow with 
self-respect. One fatal but inevitable result 
of this situation is that he constantly substi 
tutes an unknown for a known quantity, and 
conforms his action, not to what he thinks and 
knows, but to what he supposes that he knows 
Public men are constantly saying that publi 
opinion will not sustain this measure or that 
policy, and that you must not outstrip the 
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That means mercly that they suppose 
ic to hold a certain opinion, and it is 
vitable consequence of this condition 
d that it believes the opinion to be 
iorant and degraded than it is, so that 
. standard of action is politically low 





t mean 
Courageous confidence in the intelligence 
the community, instead of contempt for its 
rance, is the sign of a true leadership and 
To get place is not a proof ot emi- 
nee, or of the success that attends real abil 
Few statesmen who have appealed to the 
er sentiment of a country have been ulti 
iately disappointed, Sam Adams in our early 
Revolutionary contest, Seward and Sumner in 
later day, Cobden and Bright and Sir Robert 
Peel in the corn-law debate, were really lead 
ecause they were the foremost representa 
\ great and general tendency of opin- 
They did not lag behind, and wait upon 
They 
su its intelligence and its ready compre- 
sion of truth and argument. 
Indeed, in a land ruled by the majority, 
ress would be impossible if every man 
should conform his speech and action to the 
present opinion of the majority. 
Content does not wish for change. 
egins with the minority. It is completed by 
rsuading the majority, by showing the rea- 
and the advantage of the step forward, 
| that is accomplished by appealing to the 
igence of the majority. It is a fine defi 
tion of the poet that he sings what every 
thinks and feels, but did not know it 
heard the song. That also is leader- 
p. It is showing the way so clearly that 
man sees that it is the way for 
which he was looking. Men than 
ey are believed to be by those who make 
supposed will of the majority their rule 
of action. 
A man who had some popularity as a public 
cturer, but who aimed to make people laugh 
ther than to make them think, and whose 
popularity therefore was that of a clown rather 
than of a teacher, advised a younger orator 
when he rose to speak to reassure himself with 
the thought that nobody in the audience could 
do as well as he. But the younger orator, if 
his self-respect had not admonished him dit 
ferently, would have been warned by the fate 
of his Mentor. For people laughed at him, 
not with him, until he disappeared from the 
platform. The younger orator felt instine- 
tively that the secret of success in any work 
for which you prepare yourself is always to do 
And the 
experience shows that the majority, the mul 
titude, will respond accordingly. 
gut that response must be the incident or 
consequence, not the object. The fact serves 
to cheer the self-reliance of the individual, but 
he should eultivate that self-reliance even if 
the fact were otherwise. It is not the slave 
of the majority, but the leader of them, whom 


ybable ignorance of the majority. 


) 
} 
t 


] l 


posed 


Progress 


its) Des 
‘ iL hie 


ry very 


are better 


best rule is sound, becaus 
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the majority respect, and no man is their lead 
er who tries constantly to propitiate their most 
sweet voices. Such an endeavor is the dange 
of public men and the corruption of public 
action How often we read the speech of an 


gent we 


intel Senator, and before have ad 


vanced fur we perceive tliat 


n, but 


he is not speaking 
asam asa partisan. He is saying what 
he believes the multitude of his party proba- 
bly think, and his object is to commend him 
self to that multituce tell the truth 
It was therefore pleasant to read the words 
of a Senator during a debate this 
‘The people expe t to hold their legis itors 
to their constitutional functions and 
constitutional duty of doing what they s 
themselves believe is best for the public in 
There is but one method by which the 
Senator or the Representative is to ascertain 
the sentiment of the and that 
finding out what is right. The mistakes 
the misfortunes of the public men of this coun 
try have arisen, not from a disregard of publi 
sentiment, but from a disregard of their own 
sense of right in the endeavor to please a tem 
porary popular demand, and a loss of public 
confidence in The man who loses 
the habit of seeking for what is right 
with it the capacity to form a correct judg 
ment of the true opinion of the American 
people. 

But the 
Senator, who in a 
young men, not that they 
all good government anc 
but attach themselves to a multitude or party, 
and when the party went wrong, to go with 
it, trying to persu ide it to go right. It was 
advice natural to a public man who had not 
learned the primary truth of great statesman- 
ship: 


not to 


summer! 


sworn 





est 


is by 


pe ople 


and 


so doing. 


loses 


more usual strain is that of anothe 
address advised 
vuld seek first of 
honest 


( ollege 
shi 


rovernors, 


“He is free who dares to be 
In the right with two or three.’ 
How different was it from the counsel of a 


great scholar and one of the noblest of men, 
who spoke fifty years ago at Dartmouth Col- 
lege to young men who are now old! “ When 
you shall say, As others do, so must I; I re 
nounce, I am sorry for it, the dreams of my 
youth ; I must eat the fat of the land, and let 
learning and romantic expectation go till a 
more convenient then dies the man 
in you, then perish the buds of art and poetry 
and science, as they have died already in a 
thousand, thousand men.” Just in the degree 
that this lofty admonition has been the rule 
of their lives have those young men grown old 
nobly. Just in the degree that the other ad 
vice is followed will the lives of young men 
morally dwindle and shrivel. 

It is a fatal cowardice which asks, not what 
is right, but what says the majority It is as- 
serting in grave and public affairs the 
eignty which is known in the private cire 
as Mrs. Grundy. But if that potentate is des 
picable in the drawing-room, how much mor 


so is she in the Capitol and in public life! 





season 


»} 
ie 








| 


em ern mean ee 
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WHEN ( imbia College makes a Wellesley 
15 ( ot the gentiel sex a Doctor. and ¥ le 
wizes her 1 \ ceparture as a university 
na ! ma ( i Bache r, 1t 1S useless 
Ci the college the last refuge of conserva 
tis Yale, indeed, shuddered at her own act, 
ch atrue sense of honor extorted from her, 
huddering, she whispered that her courses 

f ction a pen only to the male sex 
hing, we presum men But much must 
pardoned to sudden alarm. Brown, how 
meanwhile, proposes that, uncer certain 
ditions, women shall share her instruction 
Phe phrase “last refuge of conservatism” im 
plies a conservatism hopeless and obdurate 
But a conservatism which yields graciously to 
softening touch of wise progress, like a 


of evergreens to the south wind, is not 
obstacle to progress, but an auxiliary. None 
the less, however, the spectacle of the medieval 
cap and scholar’s gown in whi h the willing 
President of Columbia sat repeating the Latin 
form of presentation, and of the young woman 
who stood before him to receive the diploma, 
was a happy blending of the old and the new. 
The elder sons of Columbia, chiefs among 
great Revolutionary leaders, might have 
eazed amazed at this later revolution, and have 
bethought themselves of certain S riptural 
texts and familiar theories of the * place” and 
sphere” of women But had they been act- 
ually present upon the platform, and observed 
1 maidenly reserve of 

the young candidate for the « legree, and, above 
|, if they had known how amply fitted was 
that bonneted Bachelor for the Doctorate, they 
would all of them, Clinton and Livingston, 
Jay and Morris, Hamilton and Van Cortland, 
Benson and Rutgers, have risen with the sen- 
ior and beloved Professor Drisler in his aca 
demic robe, and have hastened with him, amid 


thie composed grace am 





thunders of applause and the staceato cheer 
C-o-l-u-m-b-i-a, to aid the overladen Doctor to 
bear away her heaped tributes of flowers. 

he incident was a sign of that gradual ad 
vance and amelioration of opinion which con 
he progress of civilization. The test 
of civilization is the estimate of woman 


titut t 


Among savages she is a slave In the dark 
s of Christendom she is a toy and a sen 
timental goddess. With increasing moral light. 


nd larger liberty,and more universal justice, 
e begins to develop as an equal human bi 





ing. The last century has witnessed the 
peal of laws that restrained her development 
nd denied to her fair play. Like snow and 


before the increasing sun of spring, preju- 


and ignorance and consequent injustice 


=) | 
have melted in the glow of a truer view of 
human society. The same wisdom which in 
England has modified penal laws, and eman 


cipated Catholics and Jews, and enlarged the 
suffrage, and repealed the corn-laws, has also 
emancipated women, not only from unequal 


laws, but from the unjust views out of which 
the laws sprang 
In nothing more than in the general view 


of the education of women has this advar 
been shown. A century ago the standard of 
‘female education” was ludicrous Wit! 
the century Sydney Smith tells us how abs 

it was. But the simp Ne and obvious law 
liberty has rapidly raised the standard to 
natural height. It is now seen that the spl 
of men and women is not determined by an 
bitrary edict or an ignorant assumption of t 
other sex, but as all spheres are determine 
namely, by natural development. Before 
can assert that nature intends that wom 
all do this and be that, we must stop ins 
ing that our theory of nature shall be accept 
as the will of nature, and permit nature t 
spe ak for herself. 

Phere need be no fear that the richest 1 
sources tor the study of music will tempt 
boy who has no ear for time or tune to devot 
himself to the study of the science of harmot 
nor will a blind man pursue painting as h 
profession. A man who has no taste for phil 
sophical study, and no means to gratify it if 
he had the taste, will not betake himself t 
the pursuit of philosophy merely because t] 
opportunity of study is offered to him. Stil 
less do men desert the mechanical trades an 
manual labor and the professions simply b 
cause they may, if they will, in order to undet 
take the work for which women are naturally 
more adapted. Nor will women leave thei 
congenial pursuits merely because of the « 
ceded liberty of choice. 

Opening to women eyery opportunity of i1 
struction will not change the nature of womar 
as it does not change the nature of man. 
will only enable her, as it enables him, to be 
come more truly that which she is made to bx 
and to do more efficiently what she is mad 
do. The Doctorate conferred by Columbi 
upon that gentle Bachelor was only a certifi 
cate of devoted study and of the ability t 
pass successfully a severe examination, It 
was not an act of gallantry, but of justice 
Columbia College testified that the young wo 
man had acquired « certain degree of know 
ledge, let us say, of astronomy. If a youn; 
woman has proved it to the satisfaction ot 
Columbia, why should Columbia refuse to at 
test it to the world, any more than she woul 
refuse to attest the same proficiency in the cas 
of a young man ¢ It is the knowledge, not 
the age,or color, or sex, or nativity, or prev ious 
condition, of the proficient which the diploma 
certifies. Nor will Columbia refuse to teach 
any applicant who shows the required quali 
fications for a pupil. She reserves to herself 
as Oxford and Cambridge and Harvard and 
Yale and Cornell and Brown reserve to them 
selves, the decision in what way, whether i 
association with young men or not, she wil 
impart her instruction. 

Even the most absolute of Tories, good old 
Sir Roger de Coverley himself, need not feat 
that the young daughter of his house will 
now desert all other avocations which please 
her genius and her taste and immerse herself 
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mathematics in order to win a Doctorate of 
sophy or to proceed Bachelor of La 
world to-day is a richer and a ripe 
that of the troubadour and the crusader 
was no dream then of learned w 

oh le had 


not strav bevond the 


wa 
world 


men, 


irned women there been. Wo 





aia pale of what 
S dreamers of to-d to be their 

il sphere.’ Behold, a little later, the 

f the h plays and of the Eng 





iovels. Surely they are not 
Doctors of Science nor uns¢ 
f Art. They are, in fact, t 
re always the ideal women in the minds 
with 
the 


xed Bacl 





the yvomen 
exclaim caustic 
thev ¢ ntemplate 


Doctor? a Bachelor? 


se who sarcasm, 


modern woman, A 


But do any of us believe that women, so far 
ire now to use the word that puts men 
f t emancipated, are less lovely and 


than the women of the troubadours, 
ts of Ceeur de Lion, or of the cava 
i? In any time or 
were there ever women who could be 


ie knigh 


servent in any coun- 


truly described in Shelley’s phrase as 
Shakespeare’s women, so feminine and fair are 
than those who may to-day compete for 
Doctorate or receive the diploma of the 
Bachelor ? Has the opportunity of larger 
viedge, of more various employment, of 


| equality, tended to degrade in any least 
eree all that is finest and rarest and most 
etic and enchanting in womanly nature or 
manly manner ¢ 
No, no, Sir Roger, it is not that the young wo 
who knows more of astronomy and Greek 
n vou and [is less womanly than Juliet, or 
the * dear dead women” who danced to G lup 
that the old barbarian still 
rvives in us, and tries to imprison them in 
what we choose to call their sphere, instead 
f leaving them to the same freedom of choice 
t we demand for ourselves, and so enabling 
1 to be what Providence designed them 


’s toecata, but 


ve 


THERI still villages among thie hills in 
New England—we cannot call them remote 
s, because the locomotive darts up every val- 
nd fills the woods upon the highest hill 
with the shrill, eager cry of hurrying life 


d bustling human society, but even where 
steam scream is heard softened and far 
way—there are yet villages nestling in the 


hills in which also the old New England Sab- 
sath lingers and nestles. The village street, 
road and arched with thick-foliaged sugar- 
is always still. In the warm 
if a summer noon, as you sit reading upon the 
iazza or in the shade of a tree, the only mov- 
ing object in the street is a load of hay slowly 
passing under the maples, drawn by oxen, or a 
rroup of loiterers in front of the village store 
pitching quoits. The creak of the wagon, the 
ring of the quoits, or the laugh and exclama- 
tion of the players are the only sounds, except, 
indeed, the musical clangor ofthe blacksmith’s 


] 
maples, 


silence 





anvil as his quick hammer moulds the spark 
ling seshh l ifs Out the var 

hese are drowsy s mer sounds that o1 
emphasize the stillness of the week-da B 
he stillness of Sunday is startling. A faint 
tink ot cows in the early morning tiling to 
the pasture, and tl ning shout of the bare 
footed boy wl a s them, are the o1 
sounds that break 1 Sab isiience, except, 
iain, the chirp and song of birds in the trees 
which are no respecters of days,and which sing 
s blithe ly, even in th ieacon Ss maples, ¢ 
‘Sabbath morning,” as in the tavern ash on 


July T 

The street 
L solitary figure 

The sun lies hot upon the p 

ides. There 1s no mail on 

paper, no barber to visit. 

in their daily dress are seen at t 


ad or yard 


cows pass 


is d serted, save at intel 


small errand 


upon some 
istures ana fil 
sides Sunday, no news 
Now and then men 


he barn door 


doing their chores 





They are bringing wood, milking, feeding th 
eatti But allis Spe ctral. There is no sound 
Even the wind in summer fears to be a Sa 
bath-breaker. Itis an enchanted realm. Have 
the blue-laws such vitality Are we still held 
by that grim spell 

It is nine o'clock, and the meeting-hous 
bell, with a bold voice of authority, as if it 


t to disturb the silence : 
to speak out, warns the village and the outly- 
ine farms that it is the Sabbath, and every 
body must pt to come to meeting: and 
little children hear the bell with 
were a living voice, and sacred as a part of t 
Sabbath, and to be heeded under 
penalties. Obey thy father and mother; thou 
shalt not le; thou shalt not steal; thou shalt 
go to meeting—seem to them all command 
ments of thie first t The sound of the bell 
lingers in their ears and hearts 


had the sole 


pare 
| 


awe as if 


unknown 


ible. 


asa Thus saith 


the Lord. And lo! at the second bell, the 
men, who have changed the daily dress and 
ut on their Sabbath clothes, issue from th 


} 
houses on the vill ige street with their wives 
through the street, clos 
1 pounding along 
a cloud of dust, comes tue long line of wagons 
from the farms. The sun beats down remorss 
lessly, and the man in heavy woollens, such as 
he wears in the sleigh in January, sits between 
two women in their Sabbath garments, an 
the horses trot with a Sabbath jog, and 
turn up to the stone pl itform by the mee 
house, upon which the men alight, and t 
man the under the shed, and 
then chats soberly with the others at the doo 
But the minister passes in, not clad in gown 
and bands and cocked hat as in the older da 
but in plain black clothes. The chatting loi- 
terers follow him in. The bell 
gathered the village into the sacred fold rests 
from its labors. There is no one in the street. 
There is no sound. But after a few moments 
the music of * Old Hundred” pours out of the 
open doors and windows of the meeting-house, 
sung by a well-balanced and well-trained choi 


and children, and 
following each other, anc 


in 


Wi 


arrives horse 


which has 








ee eee 
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It is the opening hymn, and it has a full, vig- 
triumphant sound Once more Thus 

tith the Lord Phere is another interval of 
ence, but at a little distance you can hear 
the voice of reading and prayer. Hark! an- 
other hymn It is * Federal Street,” or * Coro 
ition,” or * Dundee,” but whatever it is, itis a 
train from other years; and voices and faces 
ii scenes and davs that are no more all 
end in the familiar music, and a Sabbath 

liction rests upon the listener's soul 


\ longer silence follows, broken by frag- 


ntary sounds of energetic speech. Is the 
eacher emphasizing and elucidating the five 
points? Is he denouncing and alarming that 


ugh regiment in woollen, or winning the 
vandering and doubting mind? Is his ser- 
mon an official and perfunctory discourse by 
which the little children are soothed to sleep, 
nd in which the elders like unqualified dam- 
ition and the hottest fire, as a toper likes 
power’ in his dram? Or is his pure and 
manly life and conversation his true preach- 
ng, and the Sabbath sermon only a.statement 
of the principles of such holy living, and a re 
ival of the colors in the immortal portrait of 


e holy lite of the Gospel ? 

Before we can answer there is a burst of 
inging, then two strokes of the bell to an- 
nounce that * meeting is out,’ then an issue of 
the congregation, @ procession homeward, a 
driving away of wagons, and soon, once more, 
the silent, solitary street. In the afternoon 
there is the Sabbath-school, and the good pas 
tor preaches at one of the school-louses in the 
further parts of the town. But it is always the 
Sabbath, in every sight and sound, until the 

un has set, and then from the neighboring 
house upon the hill above the village street 
comes a Clear, resonant soprano voice SINGINE 
hymns and prolonging the solemn spell of the 
holy day. The tithing-men are gone, and tli 
deacons do not sit severe and conspicuous in 
the meeting-house, and the minister has not 
the air of a lord spiritual of the village, and 
the genius of modern times and the spirit of 
the age are entertained with full conscious- 
ness ot what they are But it is still the sober 
ind restrained and decorous New England 
Sabbath which recurs every seventh day, and 
the honest, industrious, intelligent, self-respect- 
ing, plain-living village recalls remotely the 
day of the severer dispensation, and illustrates 
the noble manhood that the severe dispensa- 
tion fostered, 


SoME months ago when we said that Mr. 
Parnell was not merely a political leader, but 
one of the most marked personages of the time, 
t did not seem that his plan of home rule 
would be so soon submitted to the vote of the 
English people. But even the most tranquil 
of Easy Chairs has been rocked a little by 
the universal storm of political excitement in 
Great Britain. Since the days ot Waterloo 
there has been nothing comparable to it. The 
reform bill of °82, and the agitation for the re- 


the kingdom greatly. But they were local 
storms, and the infrequency of communicatio: 
even then with the rest of the world limited 
the area of immediate and active interest 
Waterloo, indeed, interested Christendom, a 
By ron expressed the general feeling in his fi 
mous lines: 


Pr The desolator desolate, 
The victor overthrown, 
The arbiter of others’ fate 
A suppliant for his own.” 


Bonaparte seemed to every country an incul 
upon civilization, a kind of moral glacier grad 
ually overspreading the green world. It was 
au relief to know that at last it was melted, 

The excitement of the spring and summ 
has been very different, but in England, at 
east, not less general and intense. Whe) 
John Bright publicly speaks of his politic 
and personal estrangement from his old friend 
the Liberal leader, whom he says he has not 
followed, but by whose side he has gladly 
marched, and when Mr. Gladstone in a pul 
lic letter reproaches John Bright not only 
with abandoning the principles of his life, but 
with deliberate misrepresentation, the incident 
is more pathetic than the separation of Burk« 
and Fox, as the question is much more mo 
mentous. 

Throughout the great controversy the one 
conspicuous fact more striking than any oth 
er has been the personality of Gladstone, Thi 
only individual ascendency in modern Englis 
history with which it is comparable is that 
of Chatham in the middle of the last century, 
when his lofty will and high intelligence and 
dauntless persistence restored the glory ol 
the English military name, and girdled the 
be with British victories, Mr. Gladstone's 
answer to the accusation of his old Liberal 
associates who opposed him, and which was 
reiterated in every form, that he sprang thi 
Irish issue suddenly upon Parliament and the 
country, seemed to be complete. The Libe ral 
dissenters declared that the question was not 
presented at the election last autumn,and that 
Mr. Gladstone by introducing his measure had 
broken with his party, and was himself the 
dissenter, while Mr. Bright and Lord Harting 
ton and Mr. Chamberlain had been the ortho 
dox Liberals. 

But Mr.Gladstone replied promptly that on 
the 9th of last November he had stated em 
phatically to his constituents at Edinburgh 
that ifthe Irish elections went as he expected, 
and as they did go, the magnitude of the sub- 
ject they would bring forward would throw 
all others in the shade, and that it went down 
to the very roots and foundations of our whole 
civil and political constitution. This was cer- 
tainly plain, and no statement could have been 
more decisive and emphatic. Moreover, that, 
if successful, he would necessarily introduce 
some comprehensive Irish scheme was obvious 
and well known, and it is not a fair objection 
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Sut his ascendency was shown 

ly sincere feeling of the great 

ft Liberals that Liberalism is what 

Mr. Gladstone says, and the true Liberal poli 
t he demands, It is a loyalty which 
viedges him as the party. Letat cest 

it this individual ascendency asserts its 

icy at the age of seventy-six, and as 

not only by the accumulated wisdom 

than half a century of official public 

it with a general accompilisiiment in ey 

neh of knowledge, and with a power 

of oratory unsurpassed among Eng 
speaking men, is one of the most inte 

y and commanding facts of the situation. 

| hold which he still has even upon some 


tive leaders of the Liberal 
mn has been one of the striking « 
of the masterful nature of the man. 
This has been shown especially in the tone of 
The 
Hartington was the most 


the most ac 


secession 


| Hartington’s speeches. 


Lord signiftic 


int 
rious blow to the Gladstone policy, 





vas the departure of the Whigs, with all 
immense influence and wealth, from the 
ral camp. But although for months 


tantly speaking upon the subject in Par- 
nent and throughout England, Lord Hart- 
mentioned Mr. Gladstone but 
tender and reverent and even 
er the voting had begun, in the last speech 
canvass, he said, * We respect the sin- 
ity of Mr. Gladstone’s dreams, but we can- 
tt dream with him.” 
On the other hand, the Tory vituperation, 
leven some Liberal invective, have surpass- 
t any electoral blackguardism in this coun- 
! There are, indeed, certain 
vhich become mere sluices of lies and scandal 
our campaigns. But American candidates 
and the better kind of speakers maintain a 
urteous personal tone, unless, as sometimes, 


it happily seldom, happens, the personal rec- 


ton never 


respact, 


newspapers 


Chitur’s 


I. 

byes readers of Tourguéneff and of Tolstoi 

must now add Dostoievsky to their list 
if they wish to understand the reasons for the 
supremacy of the Russians in modern fiction ; 
and we think they must put him beside these 
two, and not below either, in moral and ar- 
tistic qualities. They are all so very much 
more than realists that this name, never satis- 
factory in regard to any school of writers, 
seems altogether insufficient for them. They 
are realists in ascertaining an entire probabil- 
ity of motive and situation in their work: but 
With them this is only the beginning; they go 
so far beyond it in purpose and effect that one 
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ord is of such a ki that even truth-te 
seems to be abus na aspersi l 

unusing of the flings at Mr. Gladst Was the 
assertion that he had entered Ipon th Irish 
igitation as a last desp ite cours to tain 
oft v litt onge! rhis theory supposed 
that he feared Irish Parliamentary vot 
would ally itself with the Tory vo Ipon an 
Irish policy and so turn lin out But it ap 


one hand, that Mr. G 
Salisbury that he woulda sup 
the 
) that the 
rated the t uught of 


any concession to home rule. This ett 


idstone 
ord 
port him in a wise Irish policy, while on 
other, Lord Salisb 


Pou ies would 


iry sto vd 
have tol 
ectually 
disposed of the theory. ‘ 

Another striking inconsistenevy in thi 
sition to Mr. Gladstone was the 
there Lrish 


whole trouble was du 


oppo 
rtion that 
| that the 
ion of Mr. 
Parnell and lis friends for their own purposes 
it when Mr. Parnell pledged 


his frien 


was ho grievance, ane 


to the agitat 
of separation. B 
himself and 
the Gladstone settlem objectors 
retorted that upon the tor- 
rent of Irish hatred, which would sweep him 


is to satisfaction with 


nt, the same 


he was but tchip 


aside and push on for independence, ofr 
course this was the admission that there Was 
i general sense of grievance and wrong, and 
that Mr. Parnell, instead of fomenting agita- 
tion for his own ends, was simply the voice 


of a national feeling, 

Discussion of the merits of the 
beyond the domain of the Easy Chair, which 
merely notes the fact of the general excite 
ment and of the vast limp tance of the issue, 
Whether,as Mr. Gladstone asserted, his policy 
would close forever the most prolonge d, bitter, 
disturbing, and shameful of British controver- 
sies, or,as his opponents declared, it would end 
in the dissolution of the British Empire, it is 
certainly the greatest British question of our 
time, and its central and towering figure has 
been one of the greatest in the lone line of 
creat British statesmen. 


; tiny ls 
question les 


Study, 


must cast for some ot 
would try to define them. Perhaps humanist 
would be the best phrase in which to clothe 
the idea of their literary office, if it could be 
limited to mean their simply, almost humbly, 
fraternal attitude toward the persons and con- 
ditions with which they.deal, and again ex- 
tended to include a profound sense of that 
individual responsibility from which the com- 
mon responsibility can free no one, The 
phrase does not express that artistry which 
one feels in them, and it can only group them 
loosely in a single characteristic; but it cer- 
tainly hints at what one feels most of all in 
the latest known of these great masters, At 
the same time, if it suggests anything of sen 


about her word if one 
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had found 
ills her and robs her; 


“his way 


sister too, the harmless 
him and his first 1 
ias forgotten to | 
ns with this deed, whi 
the wicked 
ress was largely his de 

ier off; bi cannot prop 
Raskolnikoff feels regret o1 
] until he has con- 
1 his terrible secret, which 
| endeavors of the world 
it from him, forms his tor- 
this alone. His repentance 
his redemption begin with his penalty 
ld one, but what makes this 
rful is the power with which 
set forth. The story is merely an 
ident upon incident, a col- 
ection of significant aneedotes, as it might be 
n the hands of an inferior artist, but a mount- 
ing drama, to the catastrophe of which all the 


upon, for 


ut it 


1 is crime 
“ill the 

ecidents an 

seem conspiring to te 


ment,and almost 


und 
The truth is a very « 

1k so wonde 
not 


mulation of in« 


facts and characters tend, not mechanically or 


intentionally, but in the natural and providen- 


is only in the latter half of 
tory that you suspect a temptition in the 


At mome ) 


tial way; it 


t 


thor to intensify and to operate. 


ofthe story is almost intolerable; 
of RaskolInikoff is such that you s 
Sonia’s despair when he comes back fi 
oftice ithout having confess 
ithe till he m 


md attempt and succeeds. 


misery 
’ 
the Pouce 
you searcely bre ikes 
arrival of his mother and sister in 
his wretchedness, to be the loy 
ing witnesses of suffering of wl 
understand the cause, is m 
, episodes of the book which p 
soul ly their reality, by their u 
aring yet compassionate truth. But t 
impressive scenes abound so that it is har 
to name one without having seemed to | 
a finer one unmentioned. Perh ips. there 
nothing of hig | nobler strain than t 
series of passages in which the Judge of | 
struction, softened and humanized by tl 
familiarity with crime which hardens 
many, trices to bring Raskolnikoff to confes 
for his own sake the murder which the Judg 
is sure he committed. 


her anc 


Other passages are 

a& pathos intense beyond anything else that 
we can remember in fiction, and chief amon 

them, perhaps, are those in which Sonia’s step 
mother goes mad after her drunken husband's 
death, and leads her little children, fantastic 

ally tricked out in tattered finery, throug 


thea 
Lii¢ 


street to sing and dance. She is herself 
dying of consumption ; terrible fits of co 
ing interrupt her ravings, and the weird 
capade is the precursor of her death ; 
ceases to live the same night. Between 
and her step-daughter, whom her wild ap 
val drove to ruin that the others mic 
1ot starve, there exists an affection whi 
sense of wrong done and wrong suffered ¢ 
weaken; their love for each other is a cons 
lation when they have no friend or helper but 
the impenitent assassin who wreaks upoi 
them the desire to do good, to le Ip some one 
which is one of the most subtly divined trait 
of a soul at war with itself. 

It is a lurid chapter of human life ¢ 
but the light of truth is in it; 
ghastliest picture which it presents there 
the hope, tlYe relief, that human sympatl 
cives, and everywhere there is recognition of 
tle fact that behind the supreme t] 
supreme love, and only there. It is therefor 
by no means a desperate book, nor a whol 
depressing book. It not only clearly indi 
cates the consequences of sin, but it attempts 
to define their bounds, the limits at whi 
they seem to cease. Raskolnikoff suffers, | 
we reach the point at which he begins not t 
suffer. He makes others suffer, but we s¢ 
where the suffering which his guilt inflicts 
must naturally end. It leaves him at the out 
set of a new life, the life of'a man who has 
submitted to punishment, and has thereby; 
won the privilege to repent. It is the revers 
of a pessimistic book. 
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al story of Dostoievsky’s own life. It 
( at Moscow, i 
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goied with poverty, injusti 
Llis book, Poor Pe } 


ch won him reputation and the hope of 


and in an article 


Wiis born 


pital, in 
try 
( stru 


first 


. was tollowed within a few years 


{ tli vs 

s arrest for Socialism. He was not real 
neerned in Socialism, except through his 
lship for some of the Socialists, but he 





them, and after eight 
in the casemate of a tor 
the s t of a 


a book, or : 


d with 
itude 
litude unrelieved by 
lly human face, or 
| out to receive his sentence 
ers had been condemved to death; the 
kets were loaded in their presence, and 
1 at their then the muzzles 

re struck up, and the Czar’s commutation 
was read. They were sent 
Siberia, where Dostofevsky spent six years 
There he made his studies 

r the prisoners for his book The Humil 

l the Wronged, which the French have 
ited with The Pun 
shment. At the end of this time | returned 
Petersbure, famous, beloved, adored, to 
iis struggle with poverty and dis- 


rhe strug 


ele was long, for he died only 





breasts: 
ielr sentence 


rd labor. 


Crime and the 








years ago, W he nh his body was followe d to 
grave by such a mighty concourse of all 
inner of people as never assembled at the 
neral of any author before; ‘‘ Priests chant 
g prayers; the students of the universities; 
e children of the schools; the young girl 
the Nihilists, distinguisha- 
by their eccentricities of costume and bear- 
1g—the men with their shawls, and the wo- 
en with their spectacl s and close clipped 
ir; all the literary and scientific societies ; 
ons from all parts of the empire—old 
» merchants, peasants, servants, beg 
ws: in the church waited the official digni- 
ies, the Minister of Public Instruction, and 
e young princes of the imperial family. <A for- 
est of banners, of crosses, and of crowns waved 
ver this army in its march; and while these 
fferent fragments of Russia passed, you could 
istinguish the gentle and sinister faces, tears, 
prayers, sneers, and silences, tranquil or fero- 
is.... What passed was the spectacle of 

s man’s own work, formidable and disquiet 
if, with its weakness and its grandeur; in 
first rank, without doubt, and the most 
umerous, his favorite clients, the Peo- 
le, The In iiliated and the Wronged., even 
The Bedeviled’ —these are all titles of his books 
“wretched beings happy to have their day, 
and to bear their defender on the path of 
glory, but with them and enveloping them 


edical students: 
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m | wl Ww t epest sympa ind 
Interest, and may entore \ 1 un powel! 
+ sons whic + iche if ie ft } sed 
on in its place, and its mess is t ve 1 
CelV { with neces | re t $s extel r to 
the social and political e1re es in which 
it was conceived It used to be one of the 
disadvantages of the practice of romance in 
America, which Hawthorne more o1 ess 
whimsically lamented, that there were so few 
shadows and inequalities in our broad level 
of prosperity; and it is one of the reflections 
suggested by Dostoievsky’s book that who- 
ever struck a note so profoundly tragic in 


American fiction would do a false and 
taken thins 


way 


as fais ind Ns mistaken 1n its 
with cet 
tain nudities which the Latin peoples seem to 
find edifying Wh 


as dealing in American fiction 


Y, itever their 
few American novelists have been led 
finally exiled 
ter at Duluth: one might 
the hero of a labor 
perfect impunity ; 

neymen carpenters 


deserts, very 
out to 
be shot. or gors of a win 

Herr Most 
uestion romance with 
in a land where jour 
and plumbers strike 
; sum of hunger and cold 
is certainly very small, and the wr ( 


MAKE 





for 
four dollars a day the 
me from 
ble. Wein 
vite our novelists, therefore, to concern them 
selves with the more smiling aspects of life, 
which are the more American, and to seek the 
universal in the 
cial inte 


class to class is almost in ipprecia 


individual rather than the so 


rests. It 1s worth while, even at the 


risk of being called comm place, to be true 
to our well-to-do actualities; the very pas 
sions themselves seem to be softened and 
modified by conditions which cannot be said 


to wrong 
cross 


any one, to cramp endeavor, or to 
lawful desire Sin and suffering and 
shame there must always be in the world, we 
suppose, but we believe that in this new world 
of ours it is mainly from one to another one, 
and oftener still from one to one’s self. We 
have death too in America, and a great deal 


of disagreeable and painful disease, wl 


multiplicity of our patent medicines does not 
seem to cure; but this is tragedy 

in the very nature 
larly American, as th o iverage 
of health and success and happy life is. It 
will not do to boast, but it is well to be true 
to the facts, and to see that, apart from these 


that comes 





is not pecul- 
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purely mortal trou les, the race here enjoys 
Conditions nh While most of the ills that have 
rkened its a may be averted by honest 
ind unselfish behavior, ; 
It is o now and then, when some dark 
i WwW I r shametul past appears, that we 
ca there ever was a tragic element in 
spel Even then, when we read 
“Ah Artlessty lM pressive sketch as Mrs. 
Sarah Bradtord writes of Harriet Tubman 
ce famous as the Moses of her people—the 
elt-treed bondwoman who led three hundred 
ot r brethren t ol | 


out of slavery, and with a price 
isked her lite and liberty 





and nothing within the date of actual history. 
We cannot realize that most of the men and 
women now living were once commanded by 
the law of the land to turn and hunt sueh 
fugitives back into slavery, and to deliver such 
in outlaw as Harriet over to her owner; that 

vetted such outlaws were some- 
imes muleted to the last dollar of their sub- 
stance in tines. We ean hardly imagine such 
things now for the purposes of fiction; all trou- 
yles that now hurt and threaten us are as crum- 
pled rose leaves in our couch. But we may 
nevertheless read Dostoievsky, and especially 
lists may read him, to advantage, for 
in spite of his te rrible pi ture of a soul’s agony 


ne is hope ful and wholesome, and teaches in 
every page patience, merciful judgment, hum- 
ble helptulness, and that brotherly responsi- 
bilitv, that dutv of man to man, from which 
not even the Americans are emancipated. 
IV 

There are some very interesting passages 
concerning this obligation in Vernon Lee's 
last book, Baldwin, where she speaks through 
several dialogic personages about novels, and 
claims for them an influence in deepening and 
refining human feeling which we suppose no 
one can successfully deny. “They have, by 
playing upon our emotions, immensely in- 
creased the sensitiveness, the richness of this 
living key-board, even as a singing-master, by 
playing on his pupil’s throat, increases the 
number of the musical intervals which he can 
intone.... Believing as I do in the power of 
directing human feeling into certain channels 
rather than certain others, believing especial- 
ly in the power of reiteration of emotion in 
constituting our emotional selves, in digging 
by a constant drop, drop, such moral channels 
as have been already traced, I must necessar- 





ly also believe that the modern human being 
has been largely fashioned in all his more deli- 
cate peculiarities by those who have written 
about him, and most of all, therefore, by the 
novelist. I believe that were the majority of 
us educated and sensitive men and women 


le to analyze what we call our almost in- 


a 





born, nay, automatic, views of life, characte 
and feeling, able to scientifically assioh 

origin to each and trace its modifications 
believe that were this possible, we should fi 
that a good third of what we take to be 
stinctive knowledge, or knowledge vague 
acquired from personal experience, is rea 
obtained from the novels which we or « 
friends have read.” 


1 


There are a gréat many just and true thing 
in this talk about novels, as there are in tl 
other papers which discuss such topics 
the responsibilities of unbelief and the c¢ 
solations of ¢ f,. vivisection, the value of 
the ideal, and Woubts and pessimism ; and \ 
think there is sense, if not final wisdom, 
this conclusion: “To make the shrewd a 
tolerant a little less shrewd and tolerant, t 
make the generous and austere a little moi 
skeptical and easy-going, this seems to me 
pretty well the chief problem of life, and also 
the chief use of the novel.” 

#2 

It is an interesting proof of the intimate 
hold which fiction has taken upon life that 
when we wish to praise a true story we sa 
that it reads like a novel. By this we do not 
at all mean always that it is very exciting o1 
very romantic, but often merely that it is 
ideally charming. This is the quality of Miss 
Louise Livingston Hunt’s memoir of her great- 
aunt, Mrs, Edward Livingston, the daughte: 
ofan old and noble French house, colonialized 
in San Domingo, and surrounded there by al 
that we fancy of tropical ease and state. The 
patriarchal family dwelt in a white marbl 
palace, surrounded by a village of eight hun 
dred slaves, to whom harshness was unknown, 
and among whom they led such lives of dream 
ful splendor as are dreamily suggested in thi 
enchanted pages of Prve and I. Her daugh 
ter was a widow of sixteen—she was a bride 
three years earlier—when the insurrection of 
the blacks broke out; and she escaped to New 
Orleans in time to see the transfer of Loui- 
siana to the United States. Life in the old 
Franco-Spanish town was then hardly less 
idyllic (with the plague-spot of slavery on it, 
of course) than it had been in San Domingo, 
and the memoir offers quaint glimpses of the 
simple, sensuous, pleasure-loving society, in 
which the ladies walked to balls intheir® white 
satin slippers behind slaves carrying lanterns ; 

.. When it rained, or the weather was bad, 
the ball did not take place,” and “this was 
announced by a crier through the streets to 
the sound of a drum.” The young widow 
from San Domingo married the most brilliant 
of the young Americans who came in with the 
new rule, and she saw the success of the young 
Republic’s arms in the defeat of the British in 
1815. 

Thereafter, as the wife of a rising statesman, 
great part of her life was passed in Washing- 
ton, where she was a leader while hev husband 
was Secretary of State under Jackson. Life 
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VI 
was an aristocratic type, a 
rely and patriotically to 
not springing from them, nor from 
stocratic known 
Anglo race elsewhere. W hat 
es these produce the reader may learn from 
neral Adam Badeau’s very entertaining, if 
rhaps a little too gossipy, study of Aristoc 
yin England It is, of course, imprude nt 
prophesy anything in particular of human 
but it « not seem as though this 
ely relic of feudalism, if it should ever be 
st down, could be regretted by the fondest 
its idolaters. One fancies the thing itself 
ing a sort of relief if its reign were once 

ll over, and it were reduced to its merely 

man elements once more. 

In General Badeau’s book, which does not 
liffer from other impartial observers’ accounts 
f the English social system, we see how very 
uch less respectable than ordinary human 
‘eings men are apt to become by assuming to 
e something more. Not that he paints the 
English aristocracy very black or intentional- 

bad; it is probably bad, where it is bad, in 
spite ofa great deal of personal good intention. 
But he shows satisfactorily that the so-called 
iistocratic virtues do not exist,and there real- 

never were any virtues which society would 
tt have had without the aristocracy. The 
aristocrats have been supposed to be preémi- 
nently courageous; but Thackeray noticed 
long ago that the plough-boy seemed to die 
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who feel that they are only 
do not look up. As long as this 


1 tilla thoroughly sti 


he says tl us som 


ows, 


¢ ] 
the ot 


inspire social reveren¢ 


thing but a more or less jocular curiosity, in 
most Americans, till hold up ou 
heads. Till then we need only hang them 
in shame for the tr it Englishmen, the 
princes of letters and of arts, who tell us that 
it refines people to revere rank, to exalt a 
class of titled persons necessarily their intel- 
lectual and moral inferiors, and worship them 


as their betters, been reverence if a good 
thin 


we can § 


ly 


ore 


s< 


sa ao 


thing Revere for good a 
id better be good inthe ab 


ri o, 
it h 


at the ve ry best it savor of that re- 


but even then 
stract, lest 
spect to persons abhorred of the apostl This 
is the important lesson which General Badeau’s 
and it might be a very 
admirable book t it | 
commendable for it. it is, it 
groups a great number of together, and 
reasons justly and good-humoredly enougl 
from them. If the facts were less notorious, 
if they did not qualify the whole of English 
life and literature, if they were told of 
unknown people otherwise great and 1 
they would simply seent preposterous. 

a story as Dostofevsky’s leaves one braced and 
strong by a sense of the self-he Ip in human 
nature; but General Badeau’s study is curi 
ously depressing. It is not even a comfort to 
feel that one has not a part in that particular 
squalor. 


much 


1s be 


book teaches: 
less han 
teachir ¢ 
facts 


some 


such 








Manthly Rerard af Current Events. 


ef | 

hy the I ed States Congress: Sx te 

] In. Mr. Fi 2 | for the en rage 
of e American merchant marine, and 
promote posta ind commercial relations 
foreign countries” (to subsidize Ameri 

in vessels cari ¢ the United States mails); 
Senate, June 18, by a two-thirds vote, the joint 
resolution for the submission to the several 
States of a Constitutional amendment extend 


per od of the President’s term and the 


: of the Fiftieth Congress until April 30, 
1889, and substituting April 30 for March 4 as 
the commencement future of the Presiden- 
ti ind Congressional terms; House, June 
21, Naval Appropriation Bill, amounting to 
$129 930,034: on July 3 the same bill was re- 
ported in the Senate with a reduction of 
£46,800; Senate, June 25, by a vote of 30 to 17, 


the House bill for the relief of General Fitz 


Phe United States Senate, June 18, by a vote 
of 33 to 6, indefinitely postponed Mr. Vance’s 
to repeal the civil service law 


The extradition treaty with Japar ,and one 


for the resurvey of the boundary line between 
the | ted States and Mexico, were ratified hy 
the United States Senate June 21. 

The following nominations for Governors 


vere made by State Conventions: Tennessee 
Republican, June 16, A fred A. Taylor; Maine 
Prohibition, June 17, Aaron Clark ; New Hamp- 
hire Democratic, June 29, Thomas Cogswell; 
Pennsylvania Republican, June 30, General 
James A. Beaver (by acclamation); Arkansas 
Democratic, June 30,8. P. Hughes; Minnesota 
Prohibition, July J. E. Childs; Kansas Re- 
publican, July 8, John A. Martin (renominated 
by acclamation); Kansas Prohibition, July 14, 
C. H. Branscomb. 

rhe British Parliament was prorogued June 


25. The Queen in the royal speech gave notice 





of her intention to dissolve that body in order 
to test the sense of the people on the proposed 
Irish home rule question, 

The British Parliamentary elections began 
July 1. Up to midnight of the 14th all but 
thirty-seven constituencies had been heard 
from. The totals at that time were: Consery- 
atives and Unionists, 386; Gladstonians, 252. 

President Caceres of Peru has assumed 
omhes 

King Ludwig of Bavaria was buried in Mu- 
nich June 20, with great pomp. 


Prince Luitpold, June 28, was formally de- 


clared Regent of Bavaria, to administer the af- 
fairs of the kingdom during the oceupation of 
the throne by King Otto. 

The French Senate, June 22, passed the 
Princes Expulsion Bill by a vote of 141 to 107. 





A decree of ban 
and soon afterward Prince Victor Napok 
went to Brussels, Prince Jerome Napoleon 


hment followed the ne xt cd 





Geneva, and the Comte de Paris to Engla 
The Comte de Paris issued a manifesto } 
testing against the violence done him, and 
claring that in the decisive hour he should 
ready.—On July 13 President Grévy signe 
decree for the expulsion of the Duke d@Aun 

The French Chamber of Deputies, Jun 
notwithstanding the objections of the gov: 
ment, decided, by a vote of 302 to 227, in fa 
of asur-tax on cereals. On June 26 the Cl 
ber, by a vote of 242 to 216, rejected M. B 
quier’s proposal to abolish the use of titles 
nobility. 

The final act of the German Reichstag 
fore the close of the session, June 26, was tl 
rejection of the Brandy Tax Bill. A bi 
form a literary convention with Englan 
passed on the previous day. 

The Spanish Cortes, by a majority of 
votes, has declared that no government 
Spain will ever give autonomy to Cuba, 

The elections in Holland resulted in the 
turn of 47 Liberals and 39 anti-Liberals. TT] 
previous Chamber was a tie. 


DISASTERS. 

June 25.—Twenty-four men killed by an ex 
plosion in the colliery at Rochamp, France. 

July 2.—Ten workmen blown to atoms 
dynamite in the Atlantic Company’s works 
near McCainsville, New Jersey. 

July 2.—News of the loss of eight Frencl 
torpedo-boats in a storm on the Atlantic. Fifty 
men drowned. 

July 11.—News received of fearful volea 
eruptions in New Zealand in June. Twent 
one persons killed and much property dé 
stroyed. 

OBITUARY. 

June 19.—At Milan, Italy, Hobart Pas! 
(the Hon. Augustus Charles Hobart), Marshal 
of the Turkish Empire, aged sixty-four years 

In London, England, Sir Charles Edward 
Trevelyan, Bart., in his eightieth year. 

June 20.—In Braintree, England, Benjam 
Moran, ex-United States Minister to Portuga 
aged sixty-six years. 

June 22.—In London, England, Daniel D. 
Home, spiritualist, aged fifty-three years.—I 
Charlestown, Massachusetts, Moses A. Dov 
proprietor of the Waverley.Magazine, aged sey 
enty-six years, 

June 26.—At Bloomington, Ilinois, Hon. Da 
vid Davis, aged seventy-one years. 

July 6.—At Copse Hill, near Grovetow: 
Georgia, Paul HW. Hayne, poet, in his fifty-sey 
enth year. 

July 8.—In Paris, France, Joseph Hippolyte 
Guibert, Archbishop of Paris, in his eighty 
fourth year. 




















)many women are about to char hi 

umes is a result of the summer can W hit ‘ L be me Clarissa I id rhe 
et us suppose and hope) that it is prop mia Hoskins Pond,it is too mu ind either 
ke a suggestion, or to renew it if the the surname or some of the baptismal names 

er has mace t before, in regard to bap have to be thrown overboa Isually e sul 
and married appellations, It ea ot hame goes, and the others at ett dang g 
the observation of the most careless about uselessly. The girl has cut herself oft 
the names of women, standing for dis from her family, and, in faet, has « te lost hei 
entities in the world, are daily becoming identity in the world There must be some 
re Importance, Woman, in the mass, bas way devised by v1 thie ( U wiy ean 
s been regarded with favor,and her po- “keep her cake and eat it too.” The present 
the economy of life has been cheer system has other inconveniences It one re- 
acknowledged, but her distinetive ind ceives a letter in the beautiful spider hand 
ty in a publie way has not been much writing, with the signature in two or three or 
ed oO} There has been an occasional four names, it 1S Impossible to tell whether to 


vho has set the world by the ears, but address the writer as Miss or as Mrs. And such 





comparatively a modern notion that wo- is the peculiarity of human nature that a mis 
s names need to stand out with indivi take in this matter is sure to be offensive; 
phas Ss. But this is a necessary rest somehow neither the Miss nor the Mrs. is com 
e women themselves standing out so con-  plimented by having her status in life misap- 
usly in various occupations and enter prehended. Whichever way she would like to 
es It has ceased to be necessary for silk change it, she has no mind to have the world 
facturers in the United States to put for think she would like to change it. 
unes on their fabrics in order to sell All these and many other inconveniences 
and in the same way the time has rone ean be avoided, and the personal identity of 


hen women need to masquerade under a woman be secured through all changes, by a 


line names on the title-pages of books very simple device. In the first place, give the 
She will be 


girl in baptism only one name. 


rite. Sinee women write our books, 
He love! neverre 


teach our schools, and practice our laws, perfectly content with 
of her names, if she 


de in gigs, and send our messages by tel quires, never uses, but one 
ht of his tender- 


and “hello” from one end of the coun- has half adozen. In the heigh 
» the other through the telephone, and ness he never says, “ Amelia Jane, come to my 
te after their names “M.D.,” and “A.B.,” arms!” He simply extends his arms and cries, 


A.M.,” and nearly all the letters of the “Jane!’ In the second place, when the gir! 
yhabet, and even * LL.D.”—thanks to the marries let her always keep her surname 


College appreciation of Miss Amelia B. Then, whenever we see a woman’s name, we 


irds it iS necessary that woman should shall know whether she is married or single; 
eaname that will be inalienable and her and if she is married, we shall know what her 
through life. Of course the time may family name is. If she has earned a reputa- 
doctor or an LL.D. as 





e when the relations of the sexes before tion as a writer or a 


e publie will be reversed, and man will have Mary Brown, she will carry that with her as 
nd in all cases there 





eht for his name. Revolutions are said Mary Brown Johnson; 





to revolve backward, and a witty righter will be spared an infinite amount of talk and 
ongs has already declared that she inquiry as to who she was before she was mar- 


In the opinion of the Drawer, this sys- 
’ of woman. It 


be satisfied with the position of her sex ried. 
she ean go into a graveyard and read tem is essential to the “ cause’ 
two re- 


head-stone some such sentiment as this, may be said that it lacks perfection in t 
of Mary spects: we could not tell from the three names 


L 


ies Samuel Johnson, relict 


whether the bearer of them might not be a 


Now, however good a woman’s name may be, widow; and if makes no provision for a see- 
is in danger—except, they say,in Massa- ond marriage. These are delicate questions 
setts—of losing it, and commonly in thie In regard to the first, it is nobody’s business to 


inge she blots out all traces of her former know whether the woman is or is not a widow, 
istence and even identity. In royal and 


ble families the attempt has been made to 


unless she chooses to make that fact prominent, 


and then she has ways enough to emphasize it 
e on so many names upon the female infant And in the second place (in case the woman 


it some of them should stick through life, does not marry her Deceased Husband's Bro- 

d we have to some extent imitated this in’ ther, by permission of Congress), it does not 
our republic by giving girls two and three at all matter what becomes of the name of 
hames, sometimes a string of very pretty ap- the first husband. It is the woman’s iden 
pellations taken out of novels; and especially 
if the child is poor, she will be rich in names 


This is ail very well so long as the girl re- life. 


tity that is to be preserved, And she cannot 
be required to set up mile-stones all along hex 
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Puke Rey or “Father” ,as he was 
ed) was life-long pastor ot the Congrega 
tional chureh Massachusetts. He was 


vman of great sobriety of deportment, vet was 
noted for a dry humor, which, though chietly 
exercised in }1 \ ite, sometimes cropped out hh 
public His people were fond of him,and when 
the fiftieth year of his ministry was completed, 
made a grand celebration in honor of the event. 


He preached a sermon on the occasion. In this 


sermon he made an extensive review of the 


ulf-century that had passed since his ordina- 
m. He spoke first of the changes it had 
witnessed there in the town. It was a very 
different town from what it was when he came 
there Then there was only one house that 


had a earpet, and no house that had a piano, 
or even so much as a melodeon, ete.,ete. Next 
he spoke of changes in the State, illustrating 
na variety of ways the contrast between the 
Massachusetts of former times and the Massa- 
chusetts of the present. Then he spoke of the 
country in the same strain, and finally of the 
world, showing how fifts years had in the case 
of both wrought wonderful transformations. 
‘But,” he added, “there is one thing, my deat 
friends, that has not changed—that through all 
these fifty years gone by has been the same. 
Empires, as I have described, have risen and 
fallen: kings have been born, and reigned, and 
died; great men have had their day, and pass- 
ed from the stage, to be succeeded by other 
rreat men, who in their tarn have sunk from 
view. ‘There is one thing, I repeat, that has 
not changed [pause and stillness] and that is 
my salary, Tt was six hundred dollars fifty years 
ago: it is six hundred dollars now.” 

A TEACHER, in ecatechising her class of boys 
at Sunday-school, asked, ** Who was the strong- 


est mal A little chap of eight years an- 
swered, without a moment’s hesitation: “ Sul- 
livcan. Now ask me who is the best rower.” 
THERE seems to be some sense in the remark 
of the young Irishman whose father was try- 
to coax him out of a drinking saloon, and 
it length, losing patience, threatened him with, 
‘You Tim, ve come out now; if ye don’t come 
out now Ill give yez a dale of a batin’”’—the 
remark being, “ Och, faith, an’ I wouldn’t come 
it if ye’d give me two of ’em; ye mind that, 


RELIGIOUS TOLERANCE 

DEACON PE°TYBONE (to twenty-year-old son): 
* James, you know my love of liberty, right of 
conscience, Tre¢ dom of speech and worship; 
you have heard me proclaim them in public 
time and time again. You seem to prefer the 
other church to our own, notwithstanding my 
arguments and persuasions. Well, this is a 
free country, you are a free citizen; far be it 
from me to coerce or influence you in any way. 


Go, my son, go; if your heart tells you you are 
seeking the right path, Go. Dut if you do go, 
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may I be struck deaf, dumb, and blind if | 
don’t drive you from my house like a dog, | 
follow your path, and take from you all mea 
of earning an honest livelihood. Tl drivi 
you to want and crime, and I'll die curs 
you with my last breath. Iam determined t 
do my whole duty as a Christian.” 

E. REED, 


DER DEUTSCHER’S MAXIM. 
DuERE Vas vot you call a maxim 
Dot I hear der oder day, 
I » id in mine album, 
on’d could got avay; 
Und I dells mine leedle Yaweob 
He moost mind vot he’s aboudt: 
“°*Tis too late to lock der shtable 
Vhen der horse he vas gone oudt.’ 





i 


] 


Vhen I see ubon der corners 
Off der shtreets, most efry night 
Der loafers und: der hoodlums, 
Who do nix but shvear und fight, 
I says to mine Katrina: 
‘Let us make home bright und gay; 
Ve had petter lock der shtable, 
So our colts don'd got avay.” 


Vhen you see dhose leedle urchins, 
Not mooch ofer knee-high tall, 
Shump righdt indo der melon patch, 
Shust owf der garden vall, 
Und vateh each leedle rashkell 
Vhen he cooms back mit hees “ boodle,” 
Look oudt und lock your shtable, 
So your own nag don’d shkydoodle! 


Vhen der young man at der counter 
Vants to shpecgulate in shtocks, 
[nd buys hees girl some timond rings, 
Und piles righdt oup der rocks, 
Look oudt for dot young feller; 
Id vas safe enuff to say 
Dot der shtable id vas empty, 
‘Und der horse vas gone avay. 


Dhen dake Time by der fetlock ; 
Don'd hurry droo life’s courses 
Rememper vot der poet says, 
**Life’s but a shpan’’—off horses; 
Der poy he vas der comin’ man; 
Be eareful vhile you may; 
Shust keep der shtable bolted, 
Und der horse don'd got avay 
CHARLES FOLLEN ADAMS, 








PROPER NAMES. 

Tus is the name of a man living near our 
South Carolina correspondent: Harmon Dive 
over Jump-under Come-hither-to-me Out-yon- 
der Go-fetch-it Jehu Joshua William Hugh 
Hall Hiram Harvey Kiziah Jones. 

This last one is from a tombstone near We 
tumpka, Alabama: “ Henri Ritter Demi Ritte1 
Emmi Ritter Sweet-Potato'Cream-Tartar Caro 
line Bostwick, infant daughter of Bob and 
Sukey Catlin.” It was the name of a littl 
negro girl. 

For a year past a pair of souls in Flushing, 
Long Island, have been accustomed to share 
thought between them, and two devoted 
hearts have beat in such close and perfect 
unisow as to produce but one rounded and 

















tress, Mr. L 


ered. too qui kly 
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Now, alas! they do so no 


t 
t 


e throb. 


forever, and all on account of a cough. 

ss ( — and her fiancé Mr. L - at 
at the Baptist church par 
ind were happy as usual in each 


ed the sociable 


recently, 


rs society, except that Mr. L was 
hat disturbed by a hacking cough with 
h Miss ¢ was suttering. When at 


he sociable was over, and the pair start 


1 the three-quarter-mile lap to Miss 


*s house which, it be Ing moonlight and 
1 late, it is safe to assume was not to be 
the lady was seized with 
ent paroxysm of coughing In great 
supported her tenderly, 
¢ he might cough for her, when a hap- 
thonght struek him. 


es in his poe ket - possibly one was about 


He always carried 
thet A quick search filled him with tri- 
fake this,” he said, pressing it upon her; 
will give you relief, Lam sure;” and the 
¢ woman gratefully put the small flat 
upon her tongue, 

Miss C 


roche and hung upon her lover’s words, 


ey walked on. - sucked upon 


e or the other acted so soothingly 
her coughing spells were few and far 
een. Several times Mr. L 


solicitude if the troche were dissolved, re- 


inquired 


each time the assurance that if was 

coupled with the pleasing annoanee 

that its efficacy was very apparent. 

re was a prolonged and interesting fare- 

it the door, in which, for the time, both 
ud remedy were forgotten, As Mr. 
moved away, however, his anxiety re- 
and he called back, “Shall I leave an- 
troche?” And in the light of later 

ts it struek Miss C—— there was a mock- 


idence in his tone. 


She lightly deelined his offer, and entered 


use. A few moments afterward, by the 
it of her bedroom lamp, a discovery took 
e which so aroused her indignation that in 
ment Cupid fled, and before she slept the 


ter containing the fatal words “all is over” 


I 


s written. 
his anxiety he had unwittingly given her 
users button. 


IE Rey. Dr. au prominent New York 


ryyman, relates with much gusto the follow 


story about himself. The present Mrs. 
Dr. ~, by-the-way, is not the wife of 
dloctor’s youth, nor yet of his early man- 
nuit is the lady of his third choice, and 
consequence the Doctor’s set of olive 
ches spring from diverse maternal ances- 
Such a condition of affairs,” says the Doe- 
is raconteur, “ might at times become em 
ssing except for the thorough amiability 
concerned, I confess, however, to a 
ly disconcerted feeling when shortly be- 
my third marriage I was approached by 
of my daughters, a girl of nine, and one 





who called my second wife mother, with, ‘Papa 
will you let me go to see you married I have 
never bee! it Vy of il ak os 


A LACONIC LETTER 


“IN the days of 49" a member of a party of 


niners straved away from his companions and 
- | 


is destroved by wild beasts Lhe triend upon 


Whom it devolved to break the news gently” 
to thie bereaved parents Ss rwed | sell ¢ l il 
to the occasion by riting the lollowtng let 
tel 

Mister Smita Deer sur the Kiotes s ete yur 
sun's het Yurs Joun JONES 


EXPRESSING HIS FEELINGS 
A man whose matrimonial life had been 
anything but happy in consequence of the quar- 
relsome habits of his wife, who thus contrived 
to keep him constantly in hot water with the 
neighbors, M 


by death. 


is at last relieved of her company 
As the widower’s means were lim- 


ited, the funeral was plain, but 


respectable 
enough to satisfy any reasonable relative. The 
brother ef the deceased lady, however, was not 
a reasonable man; and on the return of the 
mourners to the house he ridiculed the funeral, 
said that it was mean, undemonstrative, and 
so quiet that all the ne vlibors must have con- 
sidered it niggardl 

“Yes, it was rather quiet,” 


widower: “but what did vou expect? Did 


ré spond d the 


you want me to show 1 \ submission to the 
decree of Providence in re moving my late la 
closing the funeral with a 
I did think ofa cheer- 


ful display of some sort, but abandoned the 


mented sponse b 


display of fire-works ? 
idea because I feared the neighbors might talk 


r too much 


~ 


about it, and say that I was givin; 
expression to my feelings.” 


LitTLE Sam Bonsall is three years old, and 
formerly lived at Portsmouth, Ohio. His par- 
now living at Elizabeth, New York. 
The other day Sam’s disposition for fun and 
mischief led him to commit some little dep- 
redation, for which his mother gave him a talk- 
ing to. 
ing us and knowing what we were doing here, 


which set Sam to thinking. 


ents are 


She dwelt upon the idea of God’s see- 


Pretty soon he 
asked: “Mamma, do God see eberyting we do 
here?” “Yes,” replied his mother; to which 
the little raseal immediately replied, “Oh, 
pshaw! den let’s move back to Ports’uth.” 

A GENTLEMAN travelling tl 
tainous and thinly settled districts of North 
Carolina was overtaken by a severe storm AS 


] 


he was on horseback, and therefore quite un- 


1 


protected, he beheld with deligh ti log cabin 
in the distance, and speedily betook himself 


thither. The old farmer 
Sonthern hospitality, and he soon found him- 


rreeted him with true 





self seated at the dinner-table beside “the old 
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’ooman,” as his host designated his wife, while 


re ‘ 
one by one a seemingly endless file of daugh 


ters entered the room 


Turning to the farmer, 
he mildly observed, “ You have a fine family of 
daughters, sir.” 
‘We 


been k 


we've 
The 


on ’em.” 


"said the old man, mournfully, “ 
nder uufort’nate with our darters 


inbly fell in and kil 


The 
re 


led all but nine 
not 


historian dares how 


at 


guess 


many 


the were first. 


A NEWLY 


few day 


narried couple were spending a 


s with friends in one of our cities. One 


morning they were heard to have 

loud 

the horse 
} 


friends di 


some pretty 
left 
after, the 
d the bride lying upon the 
Dr. Q - 


words tovethe Soon the husband 


for a stroll, Not long 


scovers 


bed, apparently dead. Was sum- 


moned without delay. He was a very precise 
gentleman, and a strict observer of the code 


ot ethics. He deteeted no pulsation of the 
heart, nor any sign of breathing. He decided 
that the lady was dead. Remembering, how- 


ever, a similar case in which the patient was 


,and learning that the patient had 


In a trance 
had asthma, he delayed a few moments to make 
While he was noting the 


sure of the result. 


surroundings in the room, expecting at least 
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to be called before a coroner's court, the d 
opened, and a tall, seedy-looking individ 
the 
“corn-doctor,” a genuine quack. 


came in, whom doctor as 


recognized 
Or 


he would not deigu to notice such a charact: 


COUT 


and he could not see why the family shor 
the house. 
individual slid around the side of the room 
to the 


allow him in The seedy-look 


gently to rub | 
hands between Then he 
chated her fore-arm. When, however, he ec 
tinued his work upon the lady’s arm the pri 
cise doctor could stand it no longer, and, aft 
sharply rebuking the quack 
viously treating a corpse, he departed. The 
the husband of the 
came to his office. Hle knew what the gentl 
He took out his book of dea 
the necessar 
After till 
out all the blanks and signing his naine, t 
physician folded the certificate: and handed 
to the gentleman. Up to this time the gx 
tleman had not had a chance to say anythi 
of his own accord. He asked how much 
should pay. “Two dollars.” While the do« 
tor was writing a receipt the gentleman r 


corpse, and began 


his own. earetu 


for thus saci 


next morning deceased 
man wanted. 
certificates, and began to ask 


questions as to age, birth, ete. 


marked, “ My wife is better to-day, and we a 
going to resume our journey.” 





THE PEOPLE WE 
LADY ( ; 
ALDERMAN’s DavuauTer. “ Only ninety-three! 

them.” 


MEET 


“No, I don’t know Vietor Hugo's works well. 


IN THE COUNTRY. 


I've only read ‘°93.’ . 
Why, I haven't read more than seventy or eighty of 




















PERSICOS ODI Horace’s ODES 


From a drawing by J. R. Weguelin 





